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CAP'N GOLDSACK 


There Cap'n Goldsack goes, creeping, creeping, creeping, 


Looking for his treasure down below 
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ELERE ean be no doubt that to com- 

pose a dedication is one of the 
primitive instinets of scribbling 

man. The most retiring of authors hopes 
that he may have one reader, and it is 
strange if he does not determine in his 
own mind who that reader is to be. If 
the exiled Adam completed his memoirs 
-“Eden: a Reminiscence ” — depend 
upon it he dedicated them “To One who 
shared my raptures and my regrets.” 
Without the anticipation of Eve’s sym- 
pathy, literature would have been to our 
first father a wilderness of monkeys. The 
sympathizer must have preceded the pa- 
tron, who is really the growth of an 
elaborate civilization. I take, therefore, 
a view of the origin of dedications dia- 


cynic, who believes that no one dedicated 
a book to any one else until it had oc- 
curred to him that he might put some- 
thing into his pocket by doing so. Let 
us rather believe that it was the amiable 
and absorbing desire which every author 
feels to be read by some particular per- 
son, as soon as possible after he has 
completed the exercise of writing, which 
led to this pleasant and almost universal 
practice. 

To write on the history of the literary 
dedication is to thread a trackless forest. 
At all events, I am not aware, and am 
not able to discover, that it has yet at- 
tracted a chronicler. The fact is that 
' it is a subject extremely difficult to treat 
in a consecutive manner, for it shows 





very little development or progress. It 








metrically opposed to that of the usual- 
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is not a growth; it is merely a collection 
of hundreds of thousands of instances. 
The modes in which a dedicatee can be 
approached are not numerous, and the 
changes were exhausted at an_ early 
period of literary history. That they 
were largely instinctive is proved by the 
fact that they oceur it all the known 
literatures, in more or less identical 
form. The earliest written book which 
has come down to us in any Turanian 
tongue, the Kojiki, which was completed 
in the year 712, is dedicated to the reign- 
ing Empress of Japan: “ Altogether I 
have written three volumes, which I rev- 
erently and respectfully present. I, Ya- 
sumaro, with true trembling and true 
fear, bow my head, bow my head.” I 
shall not attempt, however, in these brief 
pages, to cover more than one small sec- 
tion of the immense field which might be 
cultivated by a historian of the Literary 
Dedication. I shall endeavor to resume a 
few personal observations on the practice 
as it was employed in the Elizabethan 
age in England. 

At no time, and in no community, has 
the dedication of books been carried to a 
greater extravagance than it was at the 
close of the sixteenth and the beginning 
of the seventeenth century in England. 
This was a natural symptom of the ex- 
traordinary impetus given to literary art, 
to intellectual movement of every de- 
seription, towards the middle of the reign 
of Elizabeth. So universal did the prac- 
tice become that it grew to be rather 
disreputable not to provide a dedication 
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to a book, or even to a pamphlet. Such 
an omission looked as though the author 
dared not draw attention to what he had 
written, or else was in so abandoned a 
social state that he could think of no 
one whom he might venture to address. 
This last difficulty, however, was not in- 
superable. We find that the names of 
great people were sometimes attached to 
books first, and their leaves asked after- 
wards. But this was not considered gen- 
tlemanlike; it is frowned upon as a piece 
of bad manners by the satirists. 

The usual mode was to find some man 
of high social position—if possible a lord 

who would accept the dedication as a 
gift. It has been too much taken for 
granted that the patron was expected, if 
he accepted the book, to make an imme- 
diate present of money to the author. I 
have come to the conclusion that, al- 
though no doubt this was sometimes done, 
it was not the custom in the Elizabethan 
age, as it became later, in that of Anne. 
The dedication was, I believe, more often 
offered as a form of thanks for services 
rendered, as Giles Fletcher the elder, in 
“ Licia” in 1593 to Lady 
Molyneux, distinctly says it is in return 
for favors showered upon him by her 
husband, Sir Richard. Certain great 
lords were specially popular as dedica- 
tees, and in particular Robert Devereux, 
Earl of Essex, that Absalom of his age, 
posed as the protector of poets, and, in 


presenting his 


return for a variety of services which we 
can now with difficulty define, accepted 
their grateful dedications. Scholars, we 
are told, flocked under the boughs of 
Essex, whom a poet of 1595, in a glow- 
ing dedication, calls “ England’s cedar, 
sprung up to preserve the humblest in 
all professions with your shadow.” Pem- 
broke held a similar position. It was to 
him, of course, that, as some suppose, 
Shakspere’s Sonnets were mysteriously 
dedicated, and he shares with his brother 
Montgomery the glory of “ protecting ” 
the First Folio of 1623. Ben Jonson said 
in praise of Pembroke that he had “ led 
forth so many good and great names to 
their remembrance and posterity.” An- 
other great favorite of dedicators was 
Esmé Stuart, Lord Aubigné. 

In all such eases the desire of the dedi- 
eating poet was for protection, not for 
money. This is put very clearly by Ray- 


nolds, when, in dedicating his “ Dolarny’s 
Primrose” in 1606 to Lord Aubigné, he 
says: “TI seek not Ascanius’ rich cloak 
for bravery, but covet to be sheltered 
from the vulture’s tyranny.” In days 
when the courts were liable at any mo- 
ment to swoop down upon an author, to 
have secured a powerful patron was 
of the highest importance. It might, 
however, become embarrassing after the 
fall of that patron, and so we find Robert 
Pricket, in 1604, desiring to publish a 
poem about “the late Honourable and 
still Honoured Earl of Essex,” afraid to 
do so until he has secured the “ love’s 
protection ” of the Earls of Southampton 
and Devonshire and of Lord de Gray. If 
direct evidence is needed, it is to be 
found in Henry Crosse’s dedication of 
his Virtue’s Commonwealth, in 1603, to 
the Lord Mayor of London, in which he 
says, “the custom of this age is that 
such as write books do use to dedicate 
them to some worthy person or other, 
under whose protection they might pass 
with more safety from the biting of their 
enemies.” No doubt in all oligarchical 
communities, such as England was at the 
close of the sixteenth century, such pro- 
tection was necessary to literature. My 
learned friend Mr. W. G. Aston tells me 
that in the Yeddo Period in Japanese 
history the Msecenas was prominent, and 
that numbers of books were dedicated 
to the Shoguns or Daimios who patron- 
ized literatures, exactly as to private 
noblemen in England under Elizabeth 
and James. 

But it was not humble and timid au- 
thors only who dedicated. People of im- 
portance were apt to display false hu- 
mility in a sort of obsequiously familiar 
address to royalty. The extravagance of 
language in these courtly effusions often 
approached, or even crossed, the limits 
of the grotesque. That fine Scottish gen- 
tleman, the Laird of Rosecraig, saw fit to 
dedicate his Amorous Songs, Sonnets, and 
Elegies to Queen Anne of Denmark, in 
1606, in such terms as these: “ Happy 
beyond the measure of my merit shall 
I be if I can purchase this portion of 
your princely approbation as to accept 
and entertain these trivial toys, where 
your Grace shall smell flowers to refresh, 
herbs to cure, and weeds to be avoided, 
in the lowest degree of least favour. But, 
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DEDICATION OF T. HUDSON'S “HISTORY OF JUDITH’ (1611) TO KING JAMES I | 
howsoever, wishing your Highness as compliments, dedicates his books over i] 
| many happy years-as there be words in and over again to Sir Philip Sidney’s fa i 
my verses” (this would be to doom the mous sister, the Countess of Pembroke. 
(Queen to live at least 20,000 years) “and It is evident that she had taken him into i 
verses in my worthless volume, I am_ her service at a moment when his for yy 
, Your Majesty’s most obsequious orator, tunes were in very low water, for he bai 
Alexander Craig.” says, in the words he prefixes to his “ Pil- be a 
[It was very often to a great lady that grimage to Paradise” in 1592, “ your he 
the dedication was addressed. Nicholas poor unworthy poet had utterly perished € 
Breton, who throws an unusual amount had not the hand of your Honour revived rt: 
of light on the dedication by the im- the heart of humility.” Later on it is ia 
mense number of his publications, and possible to trace in Breton’s dedications a ti 
by the ingenuity with which he varies his_ record of having, by his own fault, for- i 
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INTO 
THE MOST SACRED 


TORE Bee Rev 


OF THE 


PRAISE «1d GLORY 
INCARNATE GOD. 


The World's moff Merciful 


REDE 


EMER; 


The Unworthieft of His Majefties Creatures, 
In all poffible Proftae VENERATION, 
Begs Leave to Caft This His 


DEDICATED MITE 


DEDICATION OF THE ‘“‘ PSYCHE” 


feited, and-by her grace regained, his 
patroness’s favor. All through, it must 
be confessed, the attitude of this worthy 
poet to his protectors is that of a timid 
dependent. As a rule, however, the ear- 
lv dedications addressed to ladies form 
pleasanter reading than those to lords, 
the tributes seeming less obsequious. 
When Robert Toft, in 1598, dedicates his 
poem of “Alba” to Sir Calisthenes 
Brooke, and compliments that worthy 
soldier on his “ lovely face,” we blush for 
him. <A year earlier the same poet, in 
presenting his “ Laura” to Lucy, Count- 
ess of Northumberland, had applauded 
her “ most resolute staidness and the re- 
solved courage of a true Perey.” The 
lady is praised for her “ heroical and un- 
daunted courage,” and the gentleman for 
his “lovely face.” This was very Eliza- 
bethan, and Robert Toft a true son of his 
age. 


It was rarely that a poet presented his 


9 Dr. JOSEPH BEAUMONT 


work to a great man of letters. The only 
exception I remember is that of William 
Smith, who, in 1596, dedicated his “ Chlo 
ris” to Edmund Spenser in a brace of 
generous sonnets. It is true that Dick- 
enson addressed his “ Arisbas ” in 1594 to 
Sir Edward Dyer, and Daniel his “ Mu- 
sophilus ” in 1602 to Sir Fulke Greville, 
but in each case it was rather to the no- 
bleman than to the poet. Men of qual- 
ity, such as William Perey and Richard 
Carew, did not dedieate at all; this was 
the little polite distinetion of their birth. 
Sen Jonson was almost alone in the 
dignity of his dedications. He presented 
his Every Man in his Humour to a friend 
and colleague, the antiquary Camden. 
He disdained the patron, and many of his 
books are not dedicated to particular per- 
sons at all. Plays, indeed, it was not the 
fashion to dedicate; to do so seems to 
have been thought a little pretentious, al- 
though of course there are numerous ex- 
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ceptions to the rule, There are interest- 
ing examples of books addressed to the 


publie at large, in defiance of the patron. 


For this there was generally a reason to 
be found: the author was dangerous, or 
the book liable to seandal. A curious 


instance of this is to be found 
in the ease of Peter W ood- 
house, who dedicated his poem 


“so Noble a Patron,” but then lost heart, 
and called in the Viscount and Viscount- 
ess Haddington to his protection in the 
usual way. The close of his dedication to 
the Lady is perfectly typical of the age: 


“And so wishing as much joy to your 
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of “The Elephant and the 
Flea.” in 1605, “to the giddy 
Multitude.” Woodhouse, not 
having been able to find any 
one who will accept his satire, 
and admitting that “ 
our days every pamphlet must 


in these 


have his patron, or the fat is 
in the fire,” presents it cyni- 
cally to that “ many-headed 
beast,” the general public. In 
1594 a much humbler rhyme- 
ster, in similar case, dedicated 
his volume “ to all the constant 
Ladies and Gentlemen that 
fear God.” 

It became very difficult, when 
nothing must be said that was 
particular or private, to say 
anything fresh at all; and the 
Elizabethan dedication is apt 
to be both stale and prepos- 
terous. There is, therefore, a 
refreshing note in the poems 
of Matthew Grove (1587), 
when, in a dedication to Lord 
Compton,—inecluding a direct 
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AND PATRON 
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AND 
MIGHTIE PRINCE, 


1AMES 
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KING 
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FRANCE, & IRELAND: 
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appeal for money for himself,— L a 
the publisher, Richard Smith, 
. ) “ Oo y 
confesses that he stole the Devi ATION OF THE SECOND Wetk oF Dt 
BARTAS (1598), BY JOSHUAH SYLVESTER, TO 


MS. some four years _pre- 

viously from “some pail in 

secullery or kitchen,” into which 

it had accidentally fallen. Sut dedica- 
tors were rarely so frank as this. Preced- 
ing the “ Diaphantus ” of Anthony Scolo- 
ker, in 1604, there is a burlesque dedica- 
tion “to the mighty, learned, and ancient 
potentate, Quisquis,” showing that this 
author at least was not blind to the ab- 
surdity of the universal convention. In 
this parody, by-the-way, is to be found a 
very early mention of “friendly Shake- 
spear’s tragedies.” The actor Robert Ar- 
nim boldly began by dedicating his curi- 
ous volume of doggerel verse, called The 
Italian Tailor and his Boy, in 1609, “to 
the Reader here and there,” applauding 


“ 


KING JAMES I 


right well affected Viscount and you, 
from the King of Heaven, as I know you 
are possessed of from the King of Earth 
(i. e., James I.), I leave your honours 
both to Him that is, and ever shall be, 
yours and our Redeemer. Your Hon- 
ours’ in all humbleness, Robert Arnim.” 

In his wild tract called Lanthorn and 
Candlelight, published in 1609, Dekker 
gives an extraordinary account of a 
fraudulent trade in dedications, which he 
says had at that time become general. 
The person who practised it was ealled 
a “faleoner,” and his assistant was 
known as the “ mongrel.” The trick is to 
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Bereu) S once that Doue(truc honors aged Lord) 
pe Wes Houcring with wearied wings about your Arke, 
WoFa 4 W hen Cadiz towers did fal beneath your fword, . 
To refther felfe did fingle out that barke: X, 
So my meeke Mufe, from all that conquering rout, 
Conducted through the feas wilde wildernes: . 
By your great felfe, to graue theis names about 
Th Iberian pillars of Fowes Hercules 5 
Mott humblie cranes your lordly Lions aid 
Gainft monfter Enuie, while the tels her ftorie 
OfBritaine Princes, and that royall Maid, 
En whofe chaftehymne her Cé fings your glorie. 


Which if( great Lord) you grant,my Mufe thall frame 











Mirrours more worthie your renowned name. } 
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travel round the country with samples magnate, the mongrel, who carries a 
of a forth-coming book, to which an epis- hand-press, fills in the name of the par- 
tle dedicatory is prefixed, but with no ticular nobleman, and the book is pre- 
name, the dedication being printed on sented to him as dedicated to him alone. 
a separate and loose sheet, of which the Having got all they can out of this 
faleoner carries a large store of copies; “knight or gentleman of worth,” they 
on arriving at the mansion of some local proceed to another district and begin 
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again. Dekker is very angry, in verse as 
well as in prose, with these scoundrels, 
“who,” he declares, “travel up and 
down most shires in England, and live 
by this hawking.” 

" Ordinary authors were satisfied with 
ene patron to each book. But there are 
several prominent examples of a multi- 
plicity of patronage. The first edition of 
Spenser’s “Faerie Queene,” 1590, was 
presented to Queen Elizabeth in what is 
perhaps the most superb dedication ex- 
isting. But the poem is also protected 
by an epistle in prose to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and some copies contain, in ad- 
dition, as many as seventeen sonnets of 
dedication to people like the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Lord High Chamberlain, the 
Great Master of the Horse, the Lord 
High Admiral, and other personages of 
influence and renown at the court of 
Elizabeth. Sylvester’s translation of the 
sacred poems of Du Bartas, which was 
one of the most popular books of the age, 
was also most profusely and redundant- 
ly dedicated. Chapman convened, like 
Spenser, seventeen noble lords and ladies 
to gather round the publication of his 
completed translation of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey in 1616, and he showed a 
marvellous ingenuity in altering his form 
of address each time. What patroness 
could resist a suppliant poet who offered 
her his book as “To the Happy Star 
discovered in our Sydreian Asterism, 
Comfort of Learning, Sphere of all the 
Virtues, the Lady Wrothe ”? 

Dedications to the sovereign were fre- 
quent, under the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James, but these offer few points of in- 
terest. In the case of an ordinary pa- 
tron, it is evident that some reciprocity 
was expected—a place in the household, 
au purse of gold, or at least a continua- 
tion of personal protecticn. But from 
the King no such private favors could 
reasonably be expected, unless the poet 
had already secured a post of some kind 
at court. Hence even when he dares, in 
language more obsequious and more con- 
ventional than usual, to lay his poor book 
at the feet of Majesty, he adds a dedica- 
tion to some lord or gentleman of less 
august pre-eminence, from whom he may 
reasonably expect a return of practical 
recognition. Thus Samuel Daniel, the 
Laureate, dedicated his History of Eng- 


land, as in duty bound, to the Queen, but 
in a separate and more moving address 
to Lord Rochester. 

There was yet another form of dedi- 
eation, which would to-day be thought 
highly improper, and which even in the 
seventeenth century was regarded as a 
little hazardous. This was nothing less 
than the presentation of a book to the 
Deity Himself. I have not been able to 
trace an example of this in English 
earlier than 1612, when King James I., 
in his plunge into the Arminian 
Controversy, dedicated his Declaration 
against Vorstius “To the Honor of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, the Eter- 
nal Son of the Eternal Father.” The 
whole notion of a dedication in those 
days was a presentment of the book to 
one in a more exalted position than the 
writer, and doubtless, in his pride as 
Christian King and Defender of the 
Faith, James I. considered that he must 
mount to heaven itself to discover a 
possible patron. But he had set the 
fashion in what soon became a seven- 
teenth-century trick, by no means con- 
fined to princes. It will be remembered 
that in 1683 the spurious Second Part 
of the Pilgrim’s Progress was inscribed 
“to Him that is Higher than the 
Highest.” And William Streat, in 1654, 
had dedicated his The Dividing of the 
Hoof, with uncompromising _ brevity, 
“To God.” The eccentric Robert Fludd 
addressed a volume both to the Creator 
and to James I., which led, through a slip 
in Fludd’s Latin, to his being accused of 
having attributed deity to the earthly 
monarch. These were dangerous forms 
of address, and by no means to be recom- 
mended to the unwary. Of the most 
curious and interesting of these, the dedi- 
cation of his fine poem of “ Psyche” by 
Dr. Joseph Beaumont, we give a repro- 
duction in refined fac-simile. 

The peculiar conventionalities of ad- 
dress of which we have been speaking 
were modified by the Civil Wars, but 
more, one cannot doubt, by the increased 
facilities of the printing-press. When it 
was no longer necessary to creep into pub- 
licity under the protecting shadow of 
some nobleman, dedications grew to be 
less universal, and more familiar and 
sincere. They became matters in which 
personal temperament dictated. Thus 
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DEDICATION OF SPENSER’S ‘“ FAERIE QUEENE,” 1590 


Cowley, although sprung from the lower 
middle class, dedicates his successive vol- 
umes to his friends or to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, never to a patron; except 
that his precocious school-boy verses, the 
Poetical Blossoms, of 1633. are pre- 
sented, very properly, to the Headmaster 
of Westminster School. The old Eliza- 
bethan, whose dedications tell his noble 
patron that he asks nothing, but “ leaves 
to your honourable discretion the liking 
of my soul’s labour, and commandment 
of my heart’s love,” gave way to a more 
independent English citizen. Henry 
More, in 1642, “a novice in the affairs 
of the world,” broke new ground by pre- 
senting his “ Platonic Song of the Soul ” 
to his own father; in this dedication, a 
charming outburst of cordial affection, he 
attributes his love of poetry to his fa- 
ther’s “ having from my childhood turned 


mine ears to Spenser’s rhymes, entertain 
ing us on winter nights with that incom 
parable piece of his, ‘The Faery Queen, 
a Poem as richly fraught with divine mo- 
rality as fancy.” 

Even when the formal address to a 
person of fashion was retained, it was 
apt to take a shape more graceful and less 
obsequious than in the previous genera 
tion. Thus Waller, dedicating his Poems 
of 1645 to Lady Sophia Bertie, says that 
if he paid her the usual extravagant com- 
pliments, people would “believe that | 
endeavored the character of a_ perfect 
nymph, worshipped an image of my own 
making, and dedicated this to the Lady 
of the brain, not of the heart, of your 
Ladyship’s most humble servant, FE. W.” 
Still, if you desired to be preposterous, 
there was no one in 1640 to reprove 
you, and the dedications of Francis 
Quarles, prefixed to his various poetical 
collections, beggar belief by their grovel- 
ling servility. 

The light thrown by the old dedieca- 
tions upon the struggles, the terrors, and 
the consolations of men of letters in Eng- 
land is very important and interesting, 
and it is surprising that the historians of 
our literatures have so generally neglect- 
ed it. During the last fifteen years of 
Elizabeth’s reign poetry and drama flour- 
ished like tropical vegetation in a_ hot- 
house, but always in conditions which 
proved these arts to be exotic, and not 
based on the convictions and experiences 
of the English people at large. There 
was a growing feeling in favor of tolera- 
tion, moral, social, and religious, but it 
was timid still, and effectual only within 
the sphere of influence of certain broad- 
minded and genial noble houses, who kept 
up a semblance of feudal state. It was 
under the shelter of the little Italianated 
courts of the Essexes and the Pembrokes, 
the Aubignés and the Montgomerys, that 
poetry flourished, in antagonism to the 
ruling and growing Puritan prejudice of 
the English middle classes. This is an 
aspect of the literary history of the 
period which we are too apt to over- 
look, and it is one which the study of 
Elizabethan and Jacobean dedications 
brings closely home to us. 
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The Warrior’s Mother 


BY MAUD STEPNE¥Y RAWSON 


I 

CLUSTER of red houses of me- 
A dium size lay in the valley, and 

one only stood apart, white and 
ivied on the hill. She who lived in it— 
a widow—was the oldest resident, erst- 
while an owner of much land, which 
necessity had compelled her to sell grudg- 
ingly and in little pieces for the sake of 
an only son’s education at a time of finan- 
cial depression. But the hill remained 
hers intact, with its woods and alleys and 
walks between river and highroad. The 
dwindling of the estate had been hard 
enough to bear, and the resultant cramp- 
ed feeling was insupportable; but when 
the little red houses, the building of which 
she was powerless to forbid, sprang up 
about her feet, and the place was no long- 
er a great house with its satellite ham- 
let, but a colony with winter and sum- 
mer season, with its Sunday parade on 
the Lock island—a kind of Bedford Park 
with the disadvantages of a village— 
then the oldest resident found in her hill 


a fortress against intrusion. Nevermore 
did she wish to pass beyond its gates. 
Her soldier son, a boy in the lancers, 
gay, and loving holiday, broke through 
her terror of the red houses a little when 
he went home for his first leave. There 
were young people in the red _ houses, 
boys and girls who played on the river in 
canoes and punts, who held their amateur 
regattas, and fell together in groups of 
four and three and two—more often two. 
He made friends with all of them quick- 
ly, and for his sake she organized won- 
derful water parties, taking the burden 
of arrangements that he might be free 
to play host—host and lord in the eyes 
of these little people in the little houses. 
He had the grand air which was her ideal, 
the soldier’s confident manner, which, in 
a gentleman, stops well short of swagger. 
He was very like her, graceful and tall, 
with the same blue eyes. But the people 
in the colony worshipped him and dis- 
liked her. He saw it, and it grieved him. 
“None of them are like you; none of 
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them come up to you, and I know it bet- 
ter every day. But you must be nicer 
to them. They’re simple. They need 
to be understood. They’re at your el- 
bow. Be a little kind to them; they really 
are human, dearest,” was his refrain 
whenever she made merry at the expense 
1f the colony as they sat together in the 
evenings. But she would never go to the 
many little entertainments organized in 
the colony by way of respectful return 
for her invitations. 

“T never could stand that running 
in and out of little houses,” she said; 
“there is at least more than one who en- 
joys it. You must represent me, Hal.” 

So Hal gave up persuading her to ac- 
company him, and gradually, so debo- 
nair and gregarious and amusing was he, 
the colony practically engulfed his lei- 
sure, and when he stepped out of his mo- 
ther’s grounds into the road of villas, 
he entered a world of interests and tastes 
and amusements, a labyrinth of little 
jokes and little sallies, which to her were 
Greek. 

Nevertheless she was not jealous. He 
set her above them all. She would no 
more ask a sacrifice of these gay hours 
with the colony than she would have ex- 
pected him as a lusty toddling child, to 
sit strapped into a chair all day. 

The jokes and sallies, the pienies and 
parties, were in full tilt when the war 
summons came to the boy. He was the 
first man of the colony to go. In him 
it lost its star, its preux chevalier, its 
one real soldier. Others there were en- 
titled to uniforms; they, however, were 
militiamen, and were merely drafted off 
one by one to various depots to fill up 
gaps. Their going excited no dreadful 
thrill in the bosom of the community. 
But Hal Boldre went straight as an arrow 
to the field of war. 

His preparations were rapid; one last 
water party, and then forty-eight hours 
of racing business. He and Lady Boldre 
spent one weary day in London, and came 
back for the last night under the white 
roof. The colony stood delicately aloof 
during those last hours. Mother and son 
sat together and walked in the dear gar- 
den under the stars, talking of common 
things, as if the old ordinary life would 
dawn for them on the morrow. 

On the splendid October morrow they 


started, driving six miles to the train 
which should catch an express at a june- 
tion for the port where his troop-ship 
waited. Then the colony gave signs of 
its devotion to the young warrior. At 
the turn of the valley road, just outside 
the gates, they waited—his friends—and 
the cheers rang out as the carriage from 
the White House came in sight. 

They came in ears, on ponies, on bi 
cycles. They laughed and sang ani 
cheered through the six miles to the sta 
tion. Some of the ponies had bells. The 
jingling, dusty way was one long epic of 
sympathy and hot pride. The men were 
not more ashamed than the girls when the 
tears of all showed at the last, as the 
boy flung his arms out to them at the 
open window in a gesture of dumb grati- 
tude. 

From that moment to the weighing of 
the anchor the hours belonged to the 
boy’s mother. She had no time to grudge 
the colony that devotion. 

For days she earried behind burning 
eyeballs the picture of that blurred 
brown ship, with its human bank of 
searlet and gold. A slight smear of tar 
on the gloves she had worn that day trans- 
ported her to the water-side, to the piti- 
less bustle, the unforgettable details of 
the final hours. 

II 

Six months later the withering shaft 
eame. The life before it, with its daily 
hopes, alarms, reliefs, now seemed a dim 
period of ideal existence. The tragedy 
of the boy’s little band, which never 
thought of surrender when surrender 
might well have been pardonable, the in- 
sult, the torture, the young commander’s 
lingering death—all of it was told in Eng- 
land, and the story reached even to the 
uttermost hamlet. 

All through the fire of grief, the un- 
dying horror of battle, the stricken wo- 
man in the White House was faintly con- 
scious of a human environment, a some- 
thing which stood apart, yet watched and 
warded her through that terrible spring. 
Footsteps passed and repassed her win- 
dows, men and women of ali ages and 
grades knocked softly at her door with 
whispered inquiries. More than once it 
seemed to her, as she stole out at dusk 
along her avenues, that people held their 
breath, hiding not a yard from her. She 
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almost heard the quick flutter of raiment, 
the brush of steps; yet she knew she was 
alone. 

When three months had gone she was 
haunted by the boy’s old refrain: “ Re- 
member, the people about you are human, 
after all;” and a sudden contrition for 
her ingratitude, her dread of their minis- 
tration, overwhelmed her. They had all 
been his friends, the people in the val- 
ley. They lay under the deathly shadow 
even as she did; in a hundred ways she 
knew it from the chatter of her house- 
hold. All the gayeties were sternly re- 
pressed by those who were the leaders 
of the valley routs; there were no longer 
laughter and song on the water or in the 
parlors. 

One night in May she stepped bravely 
out into the road and walked towards 
the red villas. People came to the doors 
as if by chance and ran to greet her; the 
most fearless among them, a garrulous, 
hospitable creature, drew Lady Boldre 
into her house. Others drifted in to pay 
their respects. Not one, but half a dozen, 
young and old, conducted her home, car- 
rying flowers. The garrulous lady, Mrs. 
Spinner—she had a bright complexion 
and a partiality for scarlet in her dress, 
which, with her love of disseminating 
small news, had earned her the name of 
the Red Spinner—insisted on arranging 
the blossoms then and there in Lady 
Boldre’s vases. 

So it came that Grief and not Joy, 
or mere convention, or neighborliness, 
unlocked the doors of the White House 
to the people of the valley. 


TIT 


The seasons drifted; yet to one woman 
all months were alike, and neither cold 
nor heat, rain nor drought, attained even 
to the dignity of incidents in the steady 
march of the days. At last she yielded 
to persuasion and went away to escape 
the sad winter, but only with the an- 
ticipation of the delight of returning 
home to the place where her dearest 
thoughts were enshrined. It was early 
March before she returned, pale and rest- 
less; but in twenty-four hours the light 
was back in her eyes, her cheek fuller, 
her step lighter. 





“So thy thoughts, when thou art gone, 
Love itself shall slumber on,” 


she whispered often to herself as she lit 
the lamps in the dear rooms the boy had 
loved, and dusted his treasures, all thrust 
away for safety during her absence, with 
her own hands. Here in these three 
rooms she had a whole week’s work in 
the furbishing, the brightening. The 
fires were lit, the draperies renewed; flow- 
ers from the south of France made the 
whole place into a bower. Here she 
would rest and think of him; but not 
rest only. For there was work to do, 
work for the men who had fought under 
him, for the survivors of the tragedy, 
for their wives, their children. And for 
the wounded of his troop she had a grand 
hospital scheme. She was consecrated to 
the service of those who gave not only 
blood and limbs and breath, but all their 
dearest hopes for England. She was 
desperately eager to begin her service, and 
after the long days of toil with eye and 
finger and brain she would rest in the 
consciousness of the nearness of her son’s 
spirit. At every turn of the house and 
avenues, at every moment, both in lei- 
sure and in the full swing of her loving 
enterprise, she was aware of him. He 
was hers—more hers than before, it 
seemed. The innumerable pictures of 
him followed her with their eyes. “I 
am always with you,” they said. “ There 
is no one like you. You have been and 
are everything to me. Our life is one. 
Every heartache that you feel I know. 
T will heal it. Keep me near you. The 
bitterness of parting is not. I am near; 
I will come nearer still!” 

There were times when she was sorry 
for the colony in the valley because they 
knew not the divinity of that consola- 
tion. They expressed some surprise that 
she had raised no monument in the valley 
church to his memory, and they set on 
foot a kindly subscription for a window. 
She thanked them, and turned to the 
boy’s Thucydides, which lay open at the 
resonant passage beginning, “For of 
great men the whole earth is the sepul- 
chre.” 

How could she concentrate her living 
thought of him in one spot in cold glass 
or marble? Was he not her comrade 
through the noontide and eventide and 
in the dark watches? 

The Red Spinner was one of the first 
visitors at the White House, her curiosity 
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being roused to boiling - point by the 
adaptation of certain cottages on the hill 
for wounded soldiers. Hal’s mother 
showed her all her scheme, happy as a 
girl in the details. Then she stood at 
the gates awhile, exchanging news. The 
Spinner rioted in her own tattle. 

“And old Mr. Johnson has married 
his fourth wife, a girl of twenty—isn’t 
it shocking? And they say Mrs. Green 
has to have four operations; they really 
don’t know which to take first; so trying. 
Oh, by-the-bye, the man who bought the 
old Elizabethan farm-house at the end 
of your private water and was going to 
throw it into a ‘ Hydro’ has committed 
suicide! So that’s all right, and now you 
won’t lose the picturesque end to your 
water-lily pool. Nearly every one is 
here again. The Benby family is back. 
I think poor Dolly is looking better. 
Her mother says she is slowly getting 
back her nerves.” 

“Really? I am sorry she has been ill.” 

“Well—-of course, you know, we 
couldn’t help seeing how terribly she felt 
Ne 

“Felt it?” 

The Red Spinner patted her hostess 
very gently on the hand. “Of course 
no one talks about it, you know. If I 
heard a word, I should be the first to 
give the lie. Pious frauds, you know, 

-and that... And I am = sure dear 
Mr. Harold would wish the dear girl not 
to be gossiped about.” 

“My son—?” 

The Red Spinner looked embarrassed 
for the first time in her existence. 

“ Well, of course, they were very deeply 
attached.” 

“ Really ?” 

The Red Spinner flung herself at it 
desperately : 

“You know, of course, that there was 
complete understanding between them 
before he sailed ?” 

Hal’s mother drew herself up with a 
start. “Yes?” 

“Didn’t you know?” persisted the Red 
Spinner. 

Pride, astonishment, bitter resentment, 
made armor necessary. Lady Boldre told 
herself she prevaricated for the honor of 
her boy. She launched a frigid counter- 
question at her informant. 

“ May I ask how far my son’s peculiar- 


ly private affairs, sacred to him and to 
me, are discussed down there?” She 
pointed with a scornful finger to the red 
colony. 

“Oh, I assure you, no one mentions it 
—openly, at any rate. But of course one 
gleans things. And the girl went into 
mourning, you know—crape even, I’m 
told. And she has his photographs 
snap-shots taken at picnics, as well as 
portraits in hunting dress and uniform 
—in her room, hanging all round her 
bed.” 

The other woman made an effort to 
be generous. “I am sure she is the last 
girl in the world to do such things by 
way of display,” she retorted, indig- 
nantly. 

The Red Spinner laid a cunning snare. 
“Well, my dear Lady Boldre, of course, 
as you understand, and Dolly must share 
with you a common grief, it is natural 
that she should put on mourning,.. 
and that—” 

“Every one has been in mourning 
lately.” 

“Well, of course, it is so, but still she 
kept it on longer, and used black-edged 
note. And after all she must have his 
portrait near her. There isn’t much pub- 
licity in that, and I am sure you would 
not wish her to forget that she had been 
loved by such a hero.” 

“Has she spoken to you?” 

“ 'N-not exactly. But when her friend 
Miss Slacke talked about it with her, she 
said of course that it had been so much 
more terrible for her than for others who 
were merely his friends, while she had no 
open right of course to sympathy; but 
that— Well, you see, it was plain what 
was meant. I hope you are not angry?” 

“Not in the least. But I must ask 
you never to reopen the subject again. 
My son would be grieved if—if this in 
any way exposed the girl to... You 
can imagine he would wish her shielded,” 
she added, boldly. 

“Rely on me,” said the Red Spinner, 
warmly, and tripped back to the colony. 
She had won satisfaction on two points. 
Hal had loved the girl; his mother did 
not know of the understanding. What 
would be her attitude to the Benbys? 
In the parlor of the doctor’s wife she un- 
folded the matter with relish, and the 
doctor’s wife at a working party next 
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day reserved the information as a tit- 
bit till the lamps and tea came in. 


lV 

Hal’s mother moved through her work 
in a dream. Her heart was a treasure- 
chamber of which the lock had been 
rudely forced; part of the treasure was 
stolen, and the rest lay there on the 
threshold, unguarded, it seemed. Bruised 
and bewildered at first by the thought 
that her son should have kept a secret 
such as this from her on the eve of the 
great farewell, she was roused at inter- 
vals into cruel anger against the girl 
who had undermined her treasure. She 
had grown to contemplate the boy’s mar- 
riage as an inevitable thing, but one for 
which years should prepare him and her- 
self, an event crowning the middle epoch 
of a career of distinction, when he would 
know who was worthiest to share his daily 
life and bear him children. And now 
this baby-faced girl had stolen a march 
in the dark! It was undignified, cruel. 
It was impossible that he could have 
cared ! coves 

Through the trees one morning she 
saw Dolly Benby pass; watched narrowly 
the slender figure, the pretty carriage, 
the childish head set on a slim neck, the 
wistful doelike eyes, the cheek sweetly 
dimpling, the drooping curves of the per- 
fect mouth. It was the sort of face 
strong men could worship, she reflected. 
And yet it lacked the responsive graces 
needful to Hal, the quick fantasy which 
in his mother he admired, the fuller dig- 
nity; in a word, all the larger qualities. 
She heard the girl’s voice chatting to a 
friend. The tone of it was thin, the 
phrases commonplace. Lady Boldre went 
back to the White House cursing in her 
heart the Red Spinner. 

For a long fortnight this torment of 
spirit was upon her. The splendid sense 
of touch with the boy was gone. The 
consciousness of him was blurred. She 
had but snatches of it now and then when 
her love for him whispered that to sacri- 
fice herself utterly only meant to love him 
better, to draw him nearer. She could 
not bear to sit inthe rooms. He, the very 
heart of gayety, the very soul of honor, 
was no more hers, her joy and pride. He 
was flesh of her flesh, bone of her bone, 
brought forth in sorrow in her early 


widowhood, and she was to share even 
his memory with the pink and white girl 
who had never suffered for him or lived 
for him! 

The terrible loneliness of the days 
turned her to stone. She drugged herself 
that she might forget at night the tor- 
turing doubts of the day. The misery 
culminated in a dream so vivid that it 
could be nothing but a direct sign. With 
dawn she rose and made her great resolu- 
tion. She looked out the boxes of his 
things. She sorted some of the letters 
she had not yet dared to sort—the boy’s 
own correspondence, which, according to 
the will in his pocket-book, was to be re- 
turned to those who wrote the letters. She 
dug fiercely into the chest. Her fingers en- 
countered a packet of letters in a girlish 
hand. She looked at the signature of 
the one at the top—“ Ever yours, Dolly,” 
—and the deep stab of jealousy made her 
thrust it away and walk to the window 
to gain breath. She went back to the 
box and counted the letters again. A 
dozen in the packet—perhaps there were 
others. At any rate, here were three 
months’ letters, if Dolly wrote to him by 
every mail. “ Ever yours ”—that was at 
the beginning; perhaps the other endings 
were more intimate. She undid thé rib- 
bon that tied them and fingered the let- 
ters one by one. It was simple enough 
to read them and lay bare the whole 
story. She raised her head at the mo- 
ment, and saw the last picture of him, 
taken during a halt on the long, starved 
South-African marches; the face thin 
and long with the breathless chase after 
men, and the longer for its unaccustom- 
ed beard: The eyes looked at her with 
a solemn command. She began to fumble 
at one of the envelopes. Anything was 
better than this agony of doubt. But 
the eyes shone out, sternly forbidding. 
She tied the packet up and addressed it 
to Dolly Benby. Her spirit grew lighter. 
The resolution of the night triumphed. 
She could searcely wait for the hour 
when she could go down into the valley 
with the burden. 

A silence fell upon the Benbys’ room 
as she entered. She saw the quick looks 
which flashed between the mother and 
a chance caller, and between the elder 
daughter and the mother, when she ask- 
ed specially for Dolly. Dolly came in, 
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shy, ethereal, with a nervous little laugh; 
she was in gray; the corners of her mouth 
drooped. With the eyes of the family 
upon the visitor, the delivery of the let- 
ters would be a sacrilege. Lady Boldre 
rose to say good-by, and in the hall 
with Dolly to usher her out, her oppor- 
tunity came. They went up to Dolly’s 
little room, white and innocent. The 
pictures of Hal were there, even as the 
Red Spinner had said. Lady Boldre put 
the letters into the girl’s hands gently, 
and Dolly blushed painfully; the tears 
rushed to her eyes. 

‘You cared?” said Hal’s mother, pa- 
thetically—* you really cared? No, don’t 
tell me. I—I—understand. I might 
have helped you if I had known sooner. 
He never said anything. Here are the 
letters; I haven’t looked at them. Don’t 
be ashamed, my dear. Only love him. 
And—and he is all I have too.” 

It was Dolly who sobbed so terribly and 
had no words. It was Dolly who was 
comforted and tenderly petted by her 
family when the red rims disfigured her 
eyes the next day. 

And Hal’s mother went back to her 
lonely house. She had done her duty. 
Yet presently it seemed as if she had but 
scarcely begun to do it. A fierce desire 
seized her to make more than ordinary 
recompense to this girl, this child who 
would surely have been Hal’s wife in 
fulness of time. She asked Dolly to stay 
at the White House while her family were 
absent in the summer; she tried to pic- 
ture her as a daughter; she taught her- 
self to admire the pretty grace of Dolly’s 
movements. The gentle air of Delly’s 
proprietorship over all Hal’s belongings, 
from which Lady Boldre winced at first, 
became at last the right thing. The very 
servants comprehended it. The boy’s 
pets, his sporting dogs, his pony, his 
charger, followed Dolly like lambs. And 
in Dolly Hal’s mother beheld at last the 
vestal who kept the fire burning in the 
temple of their love for Hal. Perhaps it 
was not strange that in the extreme of the 
mother’s self-abnegation the girl became 
more of a reality to her than Hal himself. 

“T am sure he is with us on the river,” 
she said often, and so brightly that the 
mother rejoiced; the girl seemed to have 
that living consciousness of Hal more 
than any one else. 


As this went on, the White House open- 
ed its doors a little wider. Friends of 
Hal, safely returned from the fight, came 
to see his mother. Bitter-sweet were those 
meetings, notable for the little stories of 
the boy’s camp comrades, the jealously 
gleaned reminiscences of the last days 
of his soldiering. But Lady Boldre felt 
sometimes that Dolly shrank from them; 
and she sighed, and again forgave the 
girl because of her sensitiveness to pain, 
her obviously acute power of suffering. 

Young voices resounded ir the gardens 
as the years passed, and Dolly did the 
honors of tennis-court and bowling-green 
and croquet-lawn as Hal had always done. 
She also arranged the little gatherings, 
ordered the house; and to her fell the 
lighter portion of the entertainment of 
his friends. Young Frank Shaw, Hal’s 
boon companion, was constantly at the 
house. It gladdened Lady Boldre to see 
how he and Dolly shared the ritual of the 
boy’s memory. : 

“He understands,” Dolly would say to 
Hal’s mother, when they spoke of Frank. 

* She is the one we must think of now,” 
said Hal’s mother to Frank, when Dolly, 
who had lately grown quiet, and flushed 
and paled more than before, pleaded 
fatigue, and left the care of Hal’s pets 
to Hal’s friends. 

Vv 

After all, looking back on it a year 
later, Lady Boldre could not understand 
why she had been so blind. For the very 
story of the circumstances was written 
on the girl’s face. 

She made her discovery—it might have 
been made almost any day for the past 
two years—on one of her lonely walks, 
while Dolly, she guessed, was resting. 

The beech leaves of the woods were 
soft under her feet. Her face was peace- 
ful, calm, her figure erect. She paused, 
hearing voices, and afraid lest some un- 
known picnic group should stray into her 
path. Between the rich clumps of .yew 
and beech on the bank below her she saw 
two figures, graceful, lovely in youth and 
idyl. The slim neck of Dolly bent as 
a reed bends under the kiss which Hal’s 
friend laid there, and Dolly’s pale gold 
hair burned brightly against the setting 
sun, and her ear and cheek were the 
tint of deep roses. 
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Hal’s mother walked away and stood 
long on the grass terrace that lay open 
to Hal’s favorite sailing reach of the 
river. 

At night she called Dolly to her. 

“Frank has asked me for you. Was 
that your suggestion? You know you 
are free.” 

“T said I thought it would please you 
if he asked,” faltered the girl. 

“Was that all?” 

Dolly did not answer. Lady Boldre 
put her hands on the young shoulders and 
raised Dolly’s head. 

“Tell me the truth. Did Hal ever say 
he loved you better than any one else in 
the world ?” 

Dolly burst into tears. 

“Did you pretend he cared—or was it 
that you cared ?” 

“T am positive he liked me better than 
the others,” Dolly answered, pitifully. 

Hal’s mother dried the child’s tears, 
and kissed her in pity. “ Be happy,” she 
said, gently; “it is only natural you 
should eare for Frank. He is what you 
need. I feel that Hal is—is glad. I 
think it must be a kind of relief to him.” 
Then she could not resist the one touch 
of playful cynicism: “ He must have been 
so puzzled, poor darling, and have won- 
dered again and again why you troubled.” 
Then she broke off, coloring with embar- 
rassment. The pained vanity, the re- 
sentment, the little cheap sentimentality 
of the girl, of her love of sensation, were 
no longer disguised. Dolly drew herself 
up, her delicate face pink with anger. 

“T did it to spare you,” she said, slow- 
ly and with defiance. 

For a minute the cold gray young eyes 
and the deep blue eyes of the older wo- 
man gazed. Then the pale eyelids fell 
over the gray ones. Dolly’s foolish lie 
could not stand the simple pity of those 
dim blue depths. 


VI 


Like a voyager long delayed, the per- 
fect consciousness of her son came back to 
the widow in the White House, and even 
as the one who returns after long weary 
absence seems to radiate greater vitality 
than before, seems, indeed, to add a deli- 
cious strangeness and new virtues to the 
old graces, so did the spirit of the son 
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return more fully than before to the heart 
of the niother. 

The Red Spinner, two days after 
Dolly’s wedding in the valley, pushed her 
way into the White House. Lady Boldre 
was prepared. Pity and sacrifice had 
taught her how to shield Dolly. 

“And so you see, my dear,” said the 
Red Spinner afterwards to the valley 
people, “ it was her wish that Dolly should 
marry Hal’s great friend, and the de- 
lay was simply Dolly’s own dear doing. 
She was too honorable to say ‘ yes’ till 
she was sure the old love was buried out 
of sight.” 

Lady Boldre shut the door on her 
guest with a smile. She was almost 
grateful to the Red Spinner, for only 
through the long tissue of error and de- 
ception had she won back this old sense 
of the spiritual presence of her boy. 

Calmer, wiser, more widely charitable, 
richer in sympathy, she moved at last 
among the people of the valley. Beauti- 
ful and stately she moved, living her life 
in the steady faith of that joyous meet- 
ing when this life should have asked 
its full of her endurance and hope and 
charity. 

There were books of his to which shé 
turned often when bodily fatigue made 
her impatient of the long waiting. Some 
of the pages were worn with loving use. 
Certain passages from Aes Triplex 
sounded triumphantly in her ears: “ Does 
not life eo down with a better grace 
foaming in full body over a precipice 
than insensately struggling to an end in 
sandy deltas? For surely at whatever 
age death overtakes the man, this is to 
die young. . . In the hot fit of life, a-tip- 
toe on the highest point of being, he 
passes at a bound to the other side.” 


She rejoiced in the thought that that 
fate was Hal’s—that he had lost no illu- 
sion, broken no vow, never felt the bur- 
den of the after-years, nor suffered the 
agony of a loss of love. His glory sur- 
rounded her as the sun, bathing her 
spirit, piercing it to quicken and sustain. 
Of him it was indeed true that “the 
trumpets are hardly done blowing when 

. this happy-starred ... . spirit 
shoots into the spiritual land.” 

And now the valley worshipped her also. 
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A Gulf of Fire 


BY JAMES CHAMPLIN FERNALD 


T is night on the primeval earth. 
| No moon now brings back the light 

of the vanished sun. Field, forest, 
and stream lie deep in shadow. On all 
the earth there is not a light to answer 
the gleam of the faint, far-off stars. 
Crouching in a cave or cowering in a 
tree-top, primeval man abides the inter- 
minable hours. For his wild enemies, 
gifted with eyes that can see in the dark, 
and with fangs and claws against which 
his feeble teeth and nails are useless, that 
is the very hour of triumph. The match- 
less Hebrew lyric, written when man was 
nearer to those days than now, tells the 
story: 


Thou makest darkness, and it is night: 

Wherein all the beasts of the forest do 
creep forth. 

The young lions roar after their prey, 

And seek their meat from God. 


Our carefully nurtured children in city 
mansions of brick and stone still see fiery 
eyes in the darkness, and know there are 
bears under the bed, and wolves in the 
attie—causeless impressions that are sur- 
vivals of the nightly experiences of pre- 
historie ancestors, when walls of impene- 
trable blackness fenced them round. How 
much of their year was made up of those 
dreadful nights! The ancient Sanscrit 
poems tell of the exuberant joy of deliver- 
ance that came with each new dawn, 
when the vanished sun, returning, shed his 
light and heat over all the earth again. 

There comes a day when earth’s hidden 
fires burst forth, and man, like all the oth- 
er animals, must flee from the threatened 
ruin. But, unlike all the other animals, 
the man returns. Something in his or- 
ganism bids him study this strange thing. 
As he draws nearer and nearer the re- 
ceeding flame, the stick which serves him 
at once as club and staff takes fire in a 
erack of the hot lava. Guides on the 
slope of Vesuvius repeat to-day the an- 
cient experiment. But for primitive man 


it is no idle pastime. Here are light and 
heat that can be transported and in 
definitely renewed! He will earry thx 
burning brand to his habitation in hut 
or cave. 

Now let the night come! Man makes 
around himself a little circle of day. So 
far, at least, he can see, and distinguish 
friend and foe. He soon discovers that 
the radiance which is cheer to him is 
terror to every other creature. That 
cirele of light is like the invisible pro- 
tecting sereen that the deities of old 
were wont to throw around their favor- 
ite herces. Ever and anon 


a lion, creeping nigher, 
Glares at one who nods and winks beside a 
slowly dying fire. 


But while the fire lives, the lion only 
creeps, and does not spring. Let the man 
be aroused by the snapping of a twig 
and throw a handful of light brush upon 
the fire, and as the flame and sparks leap 
heavenward, the wild beast retreats into 
the deepest shade. 

The firebrand draws an impassable line 
between man and all the brute creation. 
No existing race of men, however ignorant 
or debased, is known to be destitute of fire. 
Nor can history or archeology find such a 
race in all the past. In the Danish shell 
mounds are hearths blackened by pre- 
historic fires. The piles of the Swiss 
lake dwellings, buried for ages under 
earth and water, still bear marks of the 
fire that helped the rude wood-cutters to 
fell the trees, and point the ends for driv- 
ing into the ground. The cave-men, in 
the days when an arctic climate prevailed 
in “sunny France,” had heating-stones 
for cooking their reindeer meat. Sep- 
arated by millenniums of time and by 
utmost range of space, by mountains, 
deserts, and oceans, by color, language, 
and occupation, by customs and religion, 
yet in this all men agree—all make fire 
a servant and a friend. 
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And on the other side ail the brutes 
agree. Genius and learning have labored 
to close the gap between man and the in- 
ferior animals. By comparative anatomy 
we seem to approach a unity. But a bushel 
of dry leaves and a spark of fire blazon 
the discrepancy. Ages of domestication 
have not changed the impulse. Your 
favorite dog and cat bask in the gleam 
of your library fire; but drop near them 
a live coal or-a blazing match, and all 
the wild-beast nature awakes. They have 
only the ancestral remedy of flight. Man 
stands on one side of the bonfire; the 
whole brute world cowers on the other. 

But the most carefully tended fire will 
sometimes go out. When that happened 
in the ancient days, darkness was doubly 
dreadful, and the man could not always 
reach a voleano in full eruption. Then 
the mind that sees unities caught the 
spark struck off from his tool of flint on 
the finest and driest tinder, and nursed 
it till it burst into flame. The workman 
noted how the wood became heated in the 
grooving and boring of his rude imple- 
ments. He would drive the grooving or 
boring tool faster yet, till the dry dust 
took fire, as many a savage kindles his 
fire to-day. That ancient friction match 
was more wonderful than the modern, for 
the primitive inventor had to depend on 
the friction without the phosphorus. He 
could and did originate the living fire 
from the dead and inert materials that 
nature had strewn all around him. Now, 
indeed, the words of the seer could come 
true. The being who once seemed so 
weak and defenceless could go forth to 
“replenish the earth and subdue it, and 
have dominion over the fowl of the air 
and the fish of the sea, and over every 
living thing that moveth upon the earth.” 
Man became an angel of light to crea- 
tures that nestled under his protection, or 
an avenging angel with flaming sword 
to beings that dared defy him. He had 
entered an upward path where he had 
only to go on. Henceforth the universe 
was his. Along that path no brute would 
ever follow. 

By the cooking of his food he en- 
larged his base of support. There was 
more sustenance on the earth. Hot 
stones in a hole in the ground formed 
his simple oven. That earth oven, the 
imu, is still cherished by our island cit- 
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izens of Hawaii, and travellers from the 
lands of cooking-stoves partake with de- 
lighted surprise of the viands that nour- 
ished primeval man. 

Next the hot stones were put with the 
food into the baskets that deft hands had 
learned to make. If the basket could 
only be put over the fire! The inventor 
plasters it thick with clay, and though the 
heat even then destroys the basket, the 
same heat hardens the casing and makes 
it imperishable. Happy thought! He 
will make baskets of clay! And still we 
find the ancient pottery woven of ropelike 
strips of clay, and bearing within the 
marks of the basket mould around which 
it was built up. Man had created re- 
ceptacles equally adapted to the incon- 
gruous elements of fire and water. All 
the wondrous creations of Dresden, Li- 
moges, and Sévres began in the baked 
mud that cooked the dinner of a savage, 
because that savage was human. 

Fire at once enlarged the area of the 
habitable earth. Henceforth man’s range 
was not fixed by sun and wind, but ex- 
tended at his own good pleasure. In the 
colder north or the colder south, on the 
mountain height or the bleak sea-shore, 
he could make a climate to suit his needs. 
He alone of all living beings could step 
over the isothermal lines and take the 
whole earth for his inheritance. 

Fire made home. Most of all in the 
northern lands, where woman and child 
must keep near the blaze, and even the 
strongest man be driven at times to its 
restful and reviving glow, the sweet 
charities of family life slowly and timid- 
ly blossomed beside the household fire. 
Tender memories and hopes clung ever- 
more about the fire-side, the ingle-side, 
the hearth-stone. 

Fire lengthened life by putting more 
hours into the sum of existence. Man 
could utilize part of the period of dark- 
ness. As he sat mending or sharpening 
tools and weapons, inventiveness would 
be stimulated in the quiet time while 
under no immediate pressure of hunt or 
fight. When once the arts of reading and 
writing were developed, the still evening 
became the time of times for their exer- 
cise, as the warrior king Alfred is said 
to have wrought out his studies and his 
laws, measuring the time by candles, each 
of which would burn an hour. 
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Festivity flourished, too, in the same 
night hours. The hunter, the fisher, the 
farmer, the warrior, and the men of all 
crafts, as they developed, could meet most 
freely, restfully, and cheerily, their day’s 
work done, beside the hospitable evening 
fire, by the light of torches, and later 
of softly gleaming candles and pendent 
lamps. The people of the most advanced 
civilization still find no other time so 
fitting, and modern social life depends for 
its existence on the possession of fire and 
light. 

Fire gave man metals. The first copper 
discovered was treated as stone. The first 
copper implements were beaten out in 
imitation of the tools and weapons of 
stone. Somehow it was learned that cop- 
per could be softened by heat till it would 
run like water, when it could be poured 
into earthen moulds, the shape of which it 
would keep after it had cooled. If one 
kind of rock would fuse, why not an- 
other? The experimenting went on, until 
after a few centuries the founder was able 
to smelt iron, as is still done in Africa, 
in a specially constructed hole in the 
ground. Then he had only to make some 
improvements in his application of fire 
in order to reach Bessemer steel. That 
would not require much more than three 
thousand years. 

From early days man longed to get 
fire to work for him, but the fierce ser- 
vant was always ready to devour the 
machine. The stubborn passion of mas- 
tery was not, however, to be thus de- 
feated. As in the old Oriental legend the 
discoverer who had thoughtlessly liber- 
ated the mighty spirit from his prison 
coaxed him back within its walls, hence- 
forth to be released only on pledge of 
service, so the inventor compelled the 
destroying fire to transmit its heat 
through water, allowing him to use the 
ineombustible steam. Then he had en- 
slaved a spirit mighty beyond the wild- 
est dreams of the earlier races of man. 


Flashing in the heaven he sees th: 
swift flames that his far-off sires had 
termed the arrows of Jehovah or thx 
thunderbolts of Zeus. Still reaching fo) 
dominion, he brings down the lightning 
on his kite-string, and reproduces it on 
earth. He stands by Niagara and forbids 
the torrent to thunder uselessly down, 
and lo! the cataract takes fire and lights 
distant cities, turns the wheels of facto 
ries, or speeds the swift car along its 
way. 

Ages have been traversed by the in 
ventive mind in its ceaseless march 
Now, out into the wilderness of Africa 
steps a man, no taller, no stronger tha 
his sires of long ago. He has crossed thx 
ocean in a ship of fire-tempered steel, 
moved against wind and tide by steam 
generated by fierce fires below the water 
line, guided on its pathless way by th 
needle of magnetic steel, and by observa- 
tion of sun and stars taken through fire 
molten glass. In his hand he holds a 
steel repeating-rifle ready to sweep his 
path with death at his touch. Down from 
a tree leaps the giant ape, ferocious and 
mighty, able to rend the man limb from 
limb. Beating his breast like a war- 
drum, he comes on to try his gleaming 
fangs and horrible claws against the si- 
lent steel tube with its hidden fire. 

The gorilla rushing with bare hands 
upon the Winchester measures _ the 
breadth of the chasm that yawns be- 
tween man and the manlike ape. Taking 
Huxley’s summary statement, that “ it 
may be doubted whether a healthy human 
adult brain ever weighed less than thirty- 
one or -two ounces, or that the heaviest 
gorilla brain ever exceeded’ twenty 
ounces,” we find that somewhere in that 
added mass of brain, and in its more in- 
tricate convolutions, lies the power that 
has enabled man to cross the gulf of fire 
to the paradise of invention and achieve- 
ment that lies beyond, and of which none 
ean see the farther bound. 
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tain at all, nor was he of the Horse 
Marines. He was a mere private in 
the Grenadier Guards, with his musket 
at a earry and his heels together and 
his little fingers touching the seams of 
his pantaloons. Still, Captain Jinks was 
the name he went by when he first came 
io Our House, years ago, and Captain 
Jinks he will be always in your memory 
—the only original Captain Jinks, the 
ballad to the contrary notwithstanding. 

It was Christmas eve when you first 
saw him. He was stationed on sentry 
duty beneath a fir-tree, guarding a pile 
of commissary stores. He looked neither 
to the left nor to the right, but straight 
before him, and not a tremor or blink or 
sigh disturbed his military bearing. His 
bearskin was glossy as a pussy-cat’s fur; 
his searlet coat, with the cross of honor 
on his heart, fitted him like a glove, and 
every gilt button of it shone in the 
eandle-light; and oh, the loveliness, the 
spotless loveliness, of his sky-blue panta- 
loons! 

“My boy,” said Father, “ allow me to 
present Captain Jinks. Captain Jinks, 
my son.” 

“Oh!” you eried, the moment you 
clapped eyes on him. “Oh, Father! 
What a beautiful soldier!” 

And at your praise the Captain’s cheeks 
were scarlet. He would have saluted, no 
doubt, had you been a military man, 
but you were only a civilian then, and in 
kilts at that. 

“Take him,” said Father, “and give 
him some rations. He’s about starved, I 
guess, guarding those chocolates.” 

So you relieved the Captain of his 
stern vigil—or, rather, the Captain and 
his gun, for he refused to lay down 
his arms even for mess eall, without 
orders from the officer of the guard, 
though he did desert his post, which was 
inconsistent from a military point of 
view, and deserved court martial. And 


| was a misnomer. He was not a Cap- 
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while he was gone the commissary stores 
were plundered by ruthless, sticky hands. 

Lizbeth brought a new Wax Doll to 
mess with the Captain. A_ beautiful 
blonde, she was, and the Captain was gal- 
lantry itself, but she was a little stiff with 
him, in her silks and laces, preferring, no 
doubt, a messmate with epaulets and 
sword. So the chat lagged till the Rag 
Doll came—an unassuming brunette 
creature—and the Captain got on very 
well with her. Indeed, when the Wax 
Doll flounced away, the Captain leaned 
and whispered in the Rag Doll’s ear. 
What he said you did not hear, but the 
Rag Doll drew away, shyly— 

“Very sudden,” she seemed to say. 
But the Captain leaned nearer, at an 
angle perilous to both, and—kissed her! 
The Rag Doll fainted to the floor. The 
Captain was at his wits’ end. Without 
orders he could not lay aside his gun, 
for he was a sentry, albeit off his post. 
Yet here was a lady in distress. The gun 
or the lady? The lady or the gun? The 
Captain struggled betwixt his honor and 
his love. In the very stress of his con- 
tending emotions he tottered, and would 
have fallen to the Rag Doll’s side, but 
you caught him just in time. Lizbeth 
applied the smelling-bottle to the Rag 
Doll’s nose, and she revived. Pale, but 
every inch a rag lady, she rose, leaning on 
Lizbeth. She gave the Captain a wither- 
ing glance, and swept toward the open 
door. The Captain did not flinch. 
Proudly he drew himself to his full 
height; his heels clicked together; his 
gun fell smartly to his side; and as the 
lady passed he looked her squarely in her 
scornful eyes, and bore their congé like 
a soldier. 

Next morning—Christmas morning— 
in the trenches before the Coal Scuttle, 
the Captain fought with reckless bravery. 
The earth-works of building-blocks reach- 
ed barely to his cartridge-belt, yet he 
stood erect in a hail of marble balls. 
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“Jinks, you’re clean daft,” cried 
Grandfather. “ Lie down, man!” 

But the Captain would not budge. 
Commies and glassies crashed around 
him. They ploughed up the earth-works 
before him; they did great execution on 
the legs of chairs and tables and other 
non-combatants behind. Yet there he 
stood, unmoved in the midst of the 
carnage, his heels together, his little fin- 
gers just touching the seams of his panta- 
loons. It was for all the world as though 
he were on dress parade. Perhaps he 
was—for while he stood there, valorous in 
that Christmas fight, his eyes were on the 
heights of the Rocking Chair beyond, 
where, safe from the marble hail, sat the 
Rag Doll with Lizbeth and the waxen 
blonde. 

There was a rumble—a crash through 
the torn earth-works—a shock—a scream 
from the distant heights—and the Cap- 
tain fell. A monstrous glassy had struck 
him fairly in the legs, and owing to his 
military habit of standing with them 
close together— Well, it was all too sad, 
too harrowing, to relate. An ambulance 
corps of Grandfather and Uncle Ned 
carried the crippled soldier to the Tool 
Chest Hospital. He was just conscious, 
that was all. The operation he bore with 
great fortitude, refusing to take chloro- 
form, and insisting on dying with his 
musket beside him, if die he must. 
What seemed to give him greatest an- 
guish was his heels, for, separated at 
last, they would not click together now; 
and his little fingers groped nervously for 
the misplaced seams of his pantaloons. 

Long afterward, when the Captain had 
left his cot for active duty again, it was 
recalled that the very moment when he 
fell so gallantly in the trenches that day, 
a lady was found unconscious, flat on 
her face, at the foot of the Rocking Chair 
Hill. 

Captain Jinks was never the same 
after that. Still holding his gun as 
smartly as before, there was, on the other 
hand, a certain carelessness of attire, a 
certain dulness of gilt buttons, a smudg- 
iness of scarlet coat, as though it were 
thumb-marked; and dark clouds were be- 
ginning to lower in the clear azure of his 
pantaloons. There was, withal, a certain 
rakishness of bearing not provided for 
in the regulations; a little uncertainty as 


to legs; a tilt and limp, as it were, in 
sharp contrast to the trim soldier who 
had guarded the commissary chocolates 
under the Christmas fir. Moreover— 
though his comrades at arms forbore to 
mention it, loving him for his gallant 
service—he was found one night, flat on 
his face, under the dinner table. Now 
the Captain had always been abstemious 
before. Liquor of any kind he had 
shunned as poison, holding that it spotted 
his uniform; and once when forced to 
drink from Lizbeth’s silver cup, at the 
end of a dusty march, his lips paled at 
the contaminating touch, his red cheeks 
blanched, and his black mustache, in a 
single drink, turned gray. But here he 
lay beneath the festive board, bedraggled, 
his nose buried in the soft rug, hopelessly 
inarticulate—though the last symptom 
was least to be wondered at, since he had 
always been a silent man. 

You shook him where he lay. There 
was no response. You dragged him forth 
in his shame and set him on his feet 
again, but he staggered and fell. Yet 
as he lay there in his cups—oh, mystery 
of discipline!—his heels were close to- 
gether, his toes turned out, his musket 
was at a carry, and his little fingers were 
just touching the seams of his panta- 
loons. 

For the good of the service Mother of- 
fered to retire the Captain on half pay, 
and give him free lodging on the garret 
stair, but he scorned the proposal, and 
you backed him in his stand. All his life 
he had been a soldier. Now, with war 
and rumors of war rife in the land, should 
he, Captain Jinks, a private in the 
Grenadier Guards, lay down his arms for 
the piping peace of a garret stair? No, 
by gad, sir! No! And he stayed; and, 
strangest thing of all, he was yet to fight 
and stand guard and suffer as he had 
never done before. 

But while the Captain thus. sadly 
went down hill, the Rag Doll retired to 
a modest villa in the closet country up- 
stairs. It was quiet there, and she could 
rest her shattered nerves. Whether she 
blamed herself for her rejected lover’s 
downfall, or whether it was mere petu- 
lance at the social triumphs of the wax- 
en blonde, is a question open toe debate. 
Sentimentalists will find the former the- 
ory more to their faney, but the blonde 
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and her friends told a different tale. Be 
that as it may, the Rag Doll went away. 

January passed in barracks; then Feb- 
ruary and March, with only an occasional 
scouting after cattle-thieves and brigand 
bands. The Captain chafed at such in- 
activity. 

“War! You eall this war!” his very 
bristling manner seemed to say. “ By 
ead! sir, when I was in the trenches be- 
fora «6 

It. was fine then to see the Captain and 
Grandfather—both grizzled veterans with 
tales to tell—side by side before the li- 
brary fire. When Grandfather told the 
story of Johnny Reb in the tall grass, the 
Captain was visibly moved. 

“ Jinks,” Grandfather would say— 
“ Jinks, you know how it is yourself— 
when the bacon’s wormy and the coffee’s 
thin, and there’s a man with a gun before 
vou and a girl with a tear behind.” 

And at the mention of the girl and the 
tear the Captain would turn away. 

Spring came, and with it the marching 
orders for which you and the Captain 
had yearned so long. There was a stir in 
the barracks that morning. The Captain 
was drunk again, it is true, but drunk 
this time with joy. He could not march 
in the ranks—he was too far gone for 
that—so you stationed him on a wagon 
to guard the commissary stores. 

A blast from the bugle—Assembly— 
and you fell into line. 

“ Forward—March !” 

And you marched away, your drum 
beating a double-quick, the Captain sway- 
ing ignominiously on the wagon and 
hugging his old brown gun. As the 
Guards swung by the reviewing-stand, 
their arms flashing in the sun, the Cap- 
tain did not raise his eyes. So he never 
knew that looking down upon his shame 
that April day sat his Rag Lady, with 
Lizbeth and the waxen blonde. Her 
cheeks were pale, but her eyes were tear- 
less. She did not utter a sound as her 
tottering lover passed. She just leaned 
far out over the flag-hung baleony and 
watched him as he rode away. It was a 
hard campaign. Clover Plain, Woodpile 
Mountain, and the Raspberry Wilderness 
are names to conjure with. From the 
back fence to the front gate, from the bee- 
hives to the red geraniums, the whole 
land ran with blood. Brevetted for per- 
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sonal gallantry on the Woodpile Heights, 
you laid aside your drum for epaulets and 
sword. The Guards and the Captain drift- 
ed from your ken. When you last saw 
him he was valiantly defending a tulip 
pass, and defying a regiment of the Black 
Ant Brigade to come and take him—by 
gad! sirs—if they dared. 

“ Where is the Captain?” Lizbeth asked 
you, one day on furlough when you 
lounged at home. 

“T don’t know,” you said; and as you 
spoke there was the sound of a fall and 
a slight commotion at the edge of the 
crowd. <A lady had fainted, some one 
said. The war went on. Days grew into 
weeks, weeks into months, and the sum- 
mer passed. Search in camps and battle- 
fields revealed no trace of Captain Jinks. 
Sitting by the camp fire on blustering 
nic’-'s, your thoughts went back to the 
old comrade of the winter days. 

“Poor Captain Jinks!” you sighed. 

“Jinks?” asked Grandfather, laying 
down his book. 

“Yes. He’s lost. Don’t you know ?” 

“Jinks among the missing!” Grand- 
father cried. Then he gazed silently 
into the fire. 

“Poor old Jinks!” he mused. “He 
was a brave soldier, Jinks was—a brave 
soldier, sir.” He puffed reflectively on 
his eorn-cob pipe. Presently he spoke 
again, more sadly than before: 

“But he had one fault, Jinks had— 
just one, sir. He was a leetle too fond o’ 
his bottle on blowy nights.” 

November came. The year and the 
war were drawing to a close. Before 
Grape Vine Ridge the enemy lay in- 
trenched for a final desperate stand. To 
your council of war in the fallen leaves 
came Grandfather, a scarf around his 
throat, its loose ends flapping in the gale. 
He leaned on his cane; you, on your sword. 

“Bring up your guns, boy,” he cried. 
“ Bring up your heavy guns. Fling your 
cavalry to the left, your infantry to the 
right. ‘Up, Guards, and at ’em!’ Cold 
steel, my boy—as Jinks used to say.” 

Grandfathers for counsel; litt’e boys 
for war. At five that night th enemy 
surrendered—horse, foot, and » hundred 
guns. Declining the General’s proffered 
sword, you rode back across the battle- 
field to your camp in the fallen leaves. 
The afternoon was waning. In the gath- 
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ering twilight your horse stumbled on a 
prostrate form. You dismounted, kneel- 
ed, brushed back the leaves, peered into 
the dimmed eyes and ashen face. 

“Captain!” you cried. “ Captain 
Jinks!” And at your call came Lizbeth, 
running, dragging the Rag Doll by her 
hand. Breathless they kneeled beside him 
where he lay. 

“ Oh, it’s Captain Jinks,” said Lizbeth, 
but softly, when she saw. Prone on the 
battle-field lay the wounded Grenadier, 
his uniform gray with service in the wind 
and rain. 

“Captain!” you cried again, but he 


did not hear you. Then the Rag Dol! 
bent her face to his, in the twilight, 
though she could not speak. A glimmer 
of recognition blazed for a moment, 
but faded in the Captain’s eyes. 

“He’s tired marching, I guess,” said 
Lizbeth. 

“°Sh!” you said. “ He’s dying.” 

You bent lower to feel his fluttering 
pulse. You placed your ear to the cross 
of honor, rusted, on his breast. His 
heart was silent. And so he died—on the 
battle-field, his musket at his side, his 
heels together, his little fingers just touch 
ing the seams of his pantaloons. 


The Old Home 


BY CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 


O one forespent with stress of trade 
y i And schemes of gain in city marts, 
There comes a breath of country hay 
Wafted from passing carts. 


Fades the long line of brick and stone, 
The street’s rude tumult dies away, 
From money-getting for a space 
His soul cries holiday. 


By that enchantment rapt from town, 
He runs, his hand in Memory’s, 

Up the dear lane to the old home 
Beside the tranquil trees. 


The garden’s myriad cups of bloom 

His withered heart with fragrance flood; 
Barn pigeons, cooing, lull to rest 

The unrest of his blood. 


A harp, untouched these many years, 
His soul onee more to music wakes, 


Swept by the wind that bends the grass 
And stirs the meadow brakes. 


Ahd with him down the orchard path, 
Past spring-house and the pasture wall. 

Her spirit walks who taught her child 
Of the Love that is o’er all. 


The vision vanishes, and straight 

The street’s rude tumult in his ears; 
But in his heart a heavenly strain, 

And in his eves, sweet tears. 
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Summer Life 


BY BEN/JAMIN 


HE tourist 

comes to An- 
dalusia in the 
late autumn, or 
the winter, or 
the early spring. 
But he does not 
e the real Anda- 
lusia then, for An- 
dalusia lives and has 
her real being only 
in the long, dry 
summer. In the oth- 


er seasons she stays 






se 


behind closed doors, 
shrinking from the 
fall rains and the 
wild spring winds, 
and pining for the 
summer that is sure 
to come again with the first days of May. 

Andalusia, the especially favored land, 
la Tierra de Maria Santisima, counts 
within its limits the eight Spanish prov- 
inees of Seville, Malaga, Granada, Cadiz, 
Cordova, Jaen, Almeria, and Huelva, with 
a population of about three and a quar- 
ter million. The whole eight constitute 
“eapitania general,” of which the cen- 
tre is Seville. Destiny made me a tem- 
porary resident of a large city in this 
picturesque land a year ago—a gay, noisy, 
shabby-genteel city, beautiful in some 
spots, picturesquely dirty and Oriental 
in others, but distinctly Andalusian 
throughout, and containing within its 
walls a people as friendly and kind and 
responsive as any on the earth. This 
applies to all classes. Even the beggars 
are not loath to respond generously to a 
soft word in Malaga: 

“Anda, little brother; there is no 
money in my purse to-day.” 


a 


“Go you with God, amigo,” answers 
the little wretch, softly, and disappears 
without further insistence. Had I kick- 
ed him or sworn at him, he would not 
have vanished so readily. It is the soft 
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word in Andalusia, the soft word and 
the gay one, that oils the hinges of life 
—and the word is spoken. 

One is apt to think of Spain as the 
very inearnation of royal rule, but, as 
a matter of fact, nowhere on this earth 
is there such complete democracy in the 
daily walk of civilized man as in sun- 
ny Andalusia. One sees the King’s ser- 
vants and the King’s soldiers at every 
turn, but, except for the indirect taxes, 
the hand of government rests lightly 
on the populace. The people do literally 
as they please. Poverty in the foulest 
rags sleeps on the very door-steps of 
Croesus, and as Croesus comes out of his 
palace in his fine raiment he gravely begs 
the beggar reposing at his threshold to 
give him, the master, room that he may 
pass. I have seen this incident fifty 
times myself. As a matter of fact, even 
now as I write two poor creatures are 
sleeping at the door of my own house. 
IT am not a Creesus, be it understood, but 
I live in a casa with three pisos, and that 
is something in Spain. I must not dis- 
turb my sleeping visitors. I need not 
give them alms, but should I deny them 
the refuge of my doorway, I would be 
persona non grata in Malaga. Democ- 
raev? Yo lo creo. I have seen nursery- 
maids, while lounging along la Calle del 
Marques, stop by the open window of the 
finest and grandest of the private clubs, 
and perch their infantile charges in the 
very windows themselves—the windows 
of the grand salons—while they chatted 
with the well-groomed waiters within. 

There is no privacy. The humblest 
individual does not hesitate to stand 
at the club windows and blow his smoke 
in the faces of those who sit within. If 
they may look out, he argues, why may 
not he look in? I have seen maids enter 
the cafés with their masters and mis- 
tresses, and sit down with the rest of 
the family, eating and chatting in the 
most familiar and friendly way with 
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all the family. The waiter smokes a 
cigarette constantly, and in the very faces 
of the people he serves. Occasionally he 
puts his hand intimately on the shoulder 
of a client, and enters with spirit into 
the conversation. I have often seen him 
sit down and drink with the people he 
was serving. He does not mean to be 
disrespectful. An Andalusian, however 
poor he may be, simply cannot be ser- 
vile or obsequious. He thinks himself 
as good as any man, and bows and 
scrapes to none. The gilded panorama 
of plutocracy does not impress him. He 
has no respect for rank or title. A street- 
car conductor who works sixteen hours 
a day for thirty-five cents does not take 
off his hat when the Governor-General 
passes. I sometimes wonder if he would 
condescend to do so in the presence of 
the King himself. I am sure, in any 
event, if the King were by some chance 
to enter his tram-car, he would promptly 
and in a very amiable and_ hospitable 
way put his hand on his Majesty’s shoul- 
der and offer him a cigarette, and a very 
bad one at that. Verily, absolute inde- 
pendence of personal action, complete de- 
mocracy in the daily walk, exist only 
in Andalusia. 

It must not be understood by this that 
there are no social barriers. On the 
other hand, society in the fashionable 
sense is much the same here as elsewhere, 
with the inevitable “smart set” at the 
head of everything, only here it does not 
pull its skirts as much aside when the 
rabble passes. The democracy of the land 
lies in the completeness of individual 
freedom. Everybody does as he pleases, 
and nobody questions his right to do so. 

Summer begins with the coming of 
May. Then it is that Andalusia be- 
gins to live its happy out-door life. 
The sun is already genial and glorious. 
There is to be no more rain until the 1st 
of October—not a drop. The thermome- 
ter already marks 75° Fahr. in the shade, 
and there it will remain until the middle 
of July, when it may go as high as 80° 
for the remainder of the dry season. 
There is nearly always a sea-breeze, and 
little change of temperature between 
night and day. These are almost perfect 
conditions for out-of-door life. Anda- 
lusians have their breakfast, which is a 
substantial one, at ten o’clock. At mid- 


“ 


day follows the inevitable siesta, which 
lasts until well into the afternoon. At 
five they dine, and about six begin to 
appear in the streets, alamedas, and 
parks, where they remain until after mid- 
night—some of them, indeed, until the 
small hours of the morning. Coffee, 
chocolate, and ices are taken in the va- 
rious cafés, A military or municipal 
band plays every night of summer in one 
of the plazas. 

There are two features of life which 
will at once impress the summer sojourn- 
er in Andalusia. The first of these is 
the inherent desire of the Andalusian 
to see and be seen. He is a born ex- 
hibitionist. The seeond is his feverish 
desire to be amused. 

The first is illustrated by the public 
promenade, or paseo. In Malaga there 
is a little oblong driveway in a little 
parque by the sea. It is certainly not 
as great in circumference as the ring 
in Barnum’s hippodrome. It is_ barely 
wide enough for two rows of carriages 
to pass each other. In the early sum- 
mer evenings, as soon as the sun goes 
down behind the mountains, the little 
driveway fills up with gay Andalusians. 
Those who have private equipages— 
and there are many—appear in them; 
those who have none of their own hire 
the little open victoria-looking carruages 
off the cab-stands and join the proces- 
sion. There are many fine turnouts, and 
some of the smartest are drawn by mules. 
There is one particularly fine equipage 
a yellow-wheeled landau drawn by four 
sorrel mules; there is a brake drawn by 
four bay ponies, driven in dashing style 
by a young marques; there are several 
equestrians on really superb-looking An- 
dalusian stallions; there is a young duke 
from Madrid driving two horses abreast 
to an ugly two-wheeled cart. There are 
perhaps, all told, in this Sunday-after- 
noon parade, two hundred equipages of 
every conceivable character. Now the 
surprising fact about it is not that there 
should be so many turnouts in Malaga, 
but that they should all get together in 
this one little ring in the parque, and 
drive round and round and round for 
hours on a stretch, so close together that 
they can reach out and shake hands in 
passing, going nowhere, never stopping, 
only driving round and round, smiling, 
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gesticulating, signalling in the friendliest 
and kindest way, and greeting each other 
at each passing as affectionately and pro- 
fusely as if they had not met before 
for years. They might drive out in the 
country and take the air, but then they 
would not see each other, and that would 
make life a starless blank. They pre- 
fer the merry little whirligig in the 
crowded little park. 

Incidentally it might be stated that 
the most of them see each other only 
in this public way: the Andalusian home, 
as a rule, is a sealed book to those who 
do not live within it. Home life, as it 
is understood in the United States and 
England, is limited to a very small circle. 
There are some beautiful and luxurious 
homes, it is true, but their owners, al- 
though Spaniards for a generation or 
two, are, as a rule, of foreign extraction. 

The Andalusian weakness for being 
amused, although feverish, is satistied 
with very simple things. The people of 
all classes merely require something to 
see and do and talk about. Religious 
fétes, processions, ferias, and bull-fights 
constitute their principal amusements, 
but some of these things must be going 
on all the time. In a year there are 
forty-six féte-days, and thirty days which 
are classified as national holidays. Be- 
sides, there are extra provincial holidays 
in every province, so, as a matter of fact, 
nobody works very steadily for a very 
long time. The ferias and the bull-fights 
are what the people love most. The fe- 
rias (or fairs) begin in May, the bull- 
fights in June. Andalusians laugh at the 
tourists who think they see real bull- 
fights in any other season than the mid- 
summer or early autumn. 

“What!” says Pascual Garcia, of 
Ruiz, my amiable Spanish secretary, “ do 
they think a bull will fight before the 
Ist of June? Anda, hombre! A bull 
fights only when the weather is hot; the 
sun and the flies and the red gnats make 
a man of him. A bull is but a chicken 
after the first frost falls in Castilla; 
nor will he fight again until Corpus 
Christi day. These tourists who think 
they see bull-fights—que gracioso! They 
make me laugh. Let them come to 
Malaga or Granada in July, when Dojfia 
Concha Sierra’s little black bulls have 
begun to feel the sting of the midsummer 


flies—then they will see something! Bull- 
fights in Madrid in December! Febru- 
ary bull-fights in Barcelona! Go along, 
hombre, quitate!” 

The first fertas are the little ones of 
the little people, to which the great folks 
do not go. They begin about the middle 
of May. The nights are already warm 
and balmy, and one who has seen Mal- 
aga only in the winter and spring real- 
izes for the first time that the city has 
a population of 135,000. The feria di 
los Molinillos is a very simple thing. It 
takes place in a humble quarter of the 
town, approached only by narrow and 
crooked streets. There is in the centre 
a small plaza. About the fronts of the 
houses that stand on “the plaza little 
corrals are fenced off with faney wooden 
fences two feet high. Poles are run up, 
to which lights are strung. Chairs and 
tables are placed within the enclosure, 
and, lo! an open-air café is born. The 
owner supplies the interior of his home 
with unlimited aguardiente, cerveza, man- 
zanilla, aguas gaseosas, and ices. When 
the clients come, he knows how to charge 
them. All the houses on the plaza are 
thus converted. The result is a hundred 
open-air cafés, and a brilliantly illumi- 
nated quarter. An amusing, almost pa- 
thetic, feature is the attempt of the peo- 
ple in the neighborhood to do justice to 
the occasion by decorating the fronts of 
their homes. This effort is confined to 
hanging various things out of the win- 
dows. Out of one window floats a red 
cotton blanket; out of another, a gay bed- 
spread. Colored table-cloths, cheap rugs, 
flowered bits of oil-cloth—anything that 
has color in it is displayed. The effect is 
gay, though somewhat grotesque. The al- 
calde sends the municipal band to play 
every night at the fair, while the mili- 
tary governor sends a company of troops 
to march through the illuminated plaza, 
and to give an oceasional imitation of 
sealing a battlement or storming a fort, 
with much bugle-blowing and a little 
real gun-fire. 

People of the humbler classes liter- 
ally swarm to the fair. Then is re- 
peated the comedy of the paseo in the 
parque. only it is done here on foot, 
and the participants are the domestics 
of the town instead of their masters 
and mistresses. It might, indeed, be de- 
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SUMMER LIFE 


scribed as a holiday parade of cooks 
and maids and sewing-girls. There 
are thousands of them in the paseo, 
each with a brilliant flower in her 
hair—a pink, a rose, or a geranium 

and a gaudy shawl draped lightly 
over shoulders and bosom. Thes« 
are the prettiest and most graceful 
women of their class in the world— 
delicate, refined features, brilliant 
eves, dazzling complexions, fine col- 
oring. One sees a thousand Carmens 
float past. We also see our own gay 
little cook, Concepcion Mercedes Na- 
tividad Gonzales y Garcia, in the pa- 
rade, on the arm of her mother; her 
name is Concepcion Mercedes Na- 
tividad Gonzales y Garcia y Morales. 
Think of a cook with such a name! 
They all have them. 

Two cavaliers stroll jauntily in 
front of our two ladies, and chat 
gayly with them over their shoul- 
ders. Goodness knows why these 
two gay cavaliers, both of whom have 
unmistakable bull-fight heads, do not 
walk side by side with the ladies in- 
stead of talking back at them. Inci- 
dentally it may be said that the bull- 
fight head is as carefully developed 
and as distinctly marked here as the 
chrysanthemum-looking football head 
of the American college-boy. 

The amazing part of all this parade 
is that the people begin it about ten 
o'clock at night, and keep it up until 
the May moon goes down the west- 
ern sky. They never stop. It is one 
endless paseo—an illuminated volun- 
tary tread-mill. Meanwhile the ta- 
bles and chairs of the improvised 
cafés are occupied by visitors who 
have come to watch the parade. The 
patience of the promenaders is only 
equalled by that of the lookers-on. 
They sit all night and watch the 
endless human chain winding its 
way around the plaza—the endless 
chain of cooks and coachmen, maids 
and valets, and others of a degree a 
little higher, or mayhap a little low- 
er, in the social seale, for after midnight 
troops of lively youngsters appear upon 
the scene,and almost simultaneously giddy 
ladies of coquettish mien, wearing much 
paint and powder, also join the throng. 
Toward morning there are gay doings in 
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A WOMAN OF THE MIDDLE CLASS 


the open air. Nobody seems to care much 
what one does there under the moonlit 
sky. We know that Concepcion Mercedes 
Natividad Gonzales y Garcia reached 
home at break of day, with her rose still 
in her hair, as fresh as a peony, in spite 
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of the fact that she must have walked 
fully thirty miles during the night, and 
gave us the usual well-cooked breakfast 
at ten o’clock. I repeat that nowhere in 
the world is there such exquisite native 
grace, nowhere such dainty beauty, among 
women of the servant class as in An- 
dalusia. Our little cook, with her little 
hands and feet, her delicate, perfect fea- 
tures, her brilliant eyes, would be a great 
swell on the Boulevard du Champs Elysées 
were she modishly dressed. The coquet- 
tish pose of the little graceful head, the 
gliding walk, the inevitable flower in the 
hair, belong only to the women of An- 
dalusia, and it is at Malaga, not at Se- 
ville, that one sees the perfect type. What 
boots it if Concepcion Mercedes Nativi- 
dad Gonzales y Garcia carries home each 
nigkt a few lumps of sugar concealed in 
her shawl? What matters it if Don 
Emilio of the bull-fight head finds him- 
self occasionally treated in a stealthy way 
to one of my best cigars? Poor little 
Concepcion Mercedes Natividad, thou art 
not the only one! There are Anglo-Sax- 
on cooks who sometimes annex the silver 
spoons, are there not? And thou, little 
ill-paid Andalusian cook! Sugar? Yes. 
Spoons? Nay. 

The feria de los molinillos is kept up 
for two weeks, and every night the same 
scenes are repeated. It is quickly fol- 
lowed by the Feria de la Trinidad, the 
Feria del Carmen, and a dozen other 
ferias in various quarters of the city, 
until the great provincial feria of Mal- 
aga in August. But the talk of the town 
after the 31st of May is solely of the great 
procession and bull-fights of Corpus 
Christi day on the 6th of June. It is 
the one day on which all the fashionable 
people are sure to go to the bull-fight. 
The morning is given up to the great 
procession, the only one of the year in 
which the Bishop himself appears. We 
see him in his flowing purple robes—a 
tall, dark, sad-faced man—at the head of 
the procession. The Church and the 
state, army, navy, province, and muni- 
cipality, are all brilliantly represented 
in the parade. There is in the very at- 
mosphere a feeling of devotion. When 
the splendid silver custodia is borne past, 
the people bare their heads and fall upon 
their knees in the streets. It is an im- 
posing spectacle, but it is soon over, and 


at four o’clock we are all at the bull- 
fight. The bulls are from the famous 
ganaderia of Don José de la Camara. 
Already we have seen them eloquently 
described in the daily press. There are 
two dead blacks, two duns, a black and 
yellow, and a black and white—not a 
blessed one cost less than a thousand 
pesetas. People stand about the streets 
eagerly discussing the possibilities of the 
fight. An intelligent coachman in the 
Alameda reads from La Union to a group 
of carters, coachmen, raisin-pickers, boot- 
blacks, and chulos. The black and white 
is described as a perfect specimen of the 
fighting bull; his horns are thirty inches 
long. He cost seven hundred duros. The 
chulos who listen to the literary coach- 
man wonder to which of the two star 
espadas will fall the honor and glory of 
killing this great bull. Will it be to the 
young and brilliant diestro of Seville, 
Antonio Fuentes, the new matador a la 
mode, whose courage and grace are turn- 
ing the heads of the ladies of Spain; or 
will it be Don Luis Mazantini, the old- 
er hero of the plaza, just back from Mex- 
ico with fresh laurels and a fortune? 
Both of these great men, each with his 
picked cuadrilla of banderilleros and pi- 
cadores, have been engaged at fabulous 
prices, and are even now reposing at the 
fonda de la Victoria, while the picadores 
are at the plaza trying and buying the 
poor horses that will be used not long 
afterward in the corrida. 

I have no intention of describing a 
bull-fight. People nowadays know well 
enough what the Iberian sport is like. 
The Corpus Christi corrida, however, is a 
society event in Andalusia, and this one 
witnessed a brilliant gathering of the 
beauty and gallantry as well as of the 
hoi polloi of the province. It is the one 
day on which the ladies of Andalusia are 
still sure to wear their mantillas to the 
corrida, for be it known that the fashions 
of the northern boulevards have come to 
Spain, and the graceful mantilla is rap- 
idly disappearing from the daily toilet. 
All the loges are crowded with smart peo- 
ple. Many pretty sefioritas, irresistible 
in priceless white mantillas, have come 
to see their very first corrida. The loges 
are brilliantly decorated with flowers, 
mantones de Manila—those beautiful gay 
shawls that cost fabulous sums—and oth- 
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er brilliant draperies. Between 
fights waiters from the clubs in 
their pretty white and gold club 
livery appear in the loges, bear- 
ing champagne ices and sweets. 
There are also cigarettes, but 
not for the ladies. The popular 
idea that Spanish ladies smoke 
is ¢ ntirely erroneous. They 
smoke neither in public nor in 
private. I was curious to see 
what effect the sight of blood 
would have upon the pretty 
Andalusian débutantes, and | 
watched them with interest. 
They were apparently not af- 
fected; there was no shrieking, 
no fainting. The rabble ap- 
plauded wildly, the ladies and 
gentlemen in the Joges cried, 
“Que toro mas valiente,” while 
the débutantes tried to appear 
hardened and blasé. 

The gay summer season in 
which fashionable Andalusian 
society actively participates be- 
gins with the festejos de Agosto 
—the fétes of August—in other 
words, the great provincial fair 
of Malaga. It is the event of 
the year to all Andalusians. 
The fair of Seville in April, 
which is the Mecea of tourists 
in southern Spain, has become 
more or less a_ professional 
thing. At the midsummer fe- 
ria at Malaga one sees the real 
couleur locale of Andalusia. 

There are 20,000 visitors from 
the interior quartered in Malaga 
by the 1st of August, and the 
gay Malaguefians must see that 
they are amused. No expense 
is spared in that direction. 
There are illuminations, fire- 
works, horse-races, pigeon- 
shoots, bull-fights, regattas, flow- 
er battles, Venetian fétes, bal- 
loon ascensions, military and 
civic parades, open-air dances, 
elub . balls, a_ brilliant society 
kirmess for charity’s sake, and, 
to crown all, a big agricultural 
and industrial provincial exposi- 
tion. The bull-fights are the 
very best that money can pro- 
duce. Not only are the choicest 
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bulls secured from the ganaderias of Se- 
ville and Cordova, but the three great 
maestros del arée del toro, Mazantini, 
“Machaquito, and Bombito Chico, with 
their respective cuadrillas, are engaged at 
fabulous prices to appear and fight at 
the same corridas in a tournament of 
friendly rivalry. This is a great event 
to Andalusians, and the merchants and 
municipality of Malaga spends large 
sums to produce it. 

Some of the prettiest and most luxuri- 
ous of the casetas are the private con- 
structions of wealthy citizens, who fur- 
nish them with home taste, producing 
the effect of great stage-set drawing- 
rooms. Here they sit in the evening re- 
ceiving their friends and dispensing their 
hospitality in the most cordial way. 
Humble visitors are content to stroll up 
and down the Alameda, looking in at 
the great folks in their private casetas 
and at the dancers in the club pabellones ; 
they are all welcome at the big caseta 
of the municipality. 

The chic monde will be found every 
evening at the caseta of the Circulo Ma- 
lagueho. The people constituting this 
little world are described in Malaga as 
the manteca. JYanteca, literally trans- 
lated, means butter. In France one says 


la creme de la créme. So why not da 
manteca? The members of the Mala- 
gueno, with their smartly dressed ladies, 
are sure to be on hand for their choc- 
olate and bufelos at midnight. They 
never miss this nightly rendezvous. Bu- 
nelos, by-the-way, are fritters made of a 
sort of flour, and served piping hot. The 
chocolate is as thick as honey, and flavor- 
ed with cinnamon. This repast of fash- 
ion is very rarely ended before two 
o’clock in the morning, and the tertulia 
which accompanies it is gay and spark- 
ling, for Spaniards are the masters of 
small-talk! 

Hard by these brilliant scenes, in the 
barrios, there is a naked poverty so in- 
describably wretched, so crushing in its 
hopeless misery, that it seems to reach 
out its ghastly hand and take one, shriek- 
ing, by the throat. 

There is the usual idle talk of revolu- 
tion; there are strikes, mutterings, discon- 
tent. But the gay Andalusians go on dan- 
cing. If a house is mortgaged, a coach is 
bought, and, one may still appear at the 
paseo in the park to see and be seen. 
They are the kindly, generous, happy-go- 
lucky people of Spain—the light-hearted 
Hibernians of the Iberian Peninsula. To 
know them is to love them. 


The Two Rooms 
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2 OOD-BY, little room,” she murmured 
When she went, this many a year; 


“O white little room, forgive me, 
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But still with a poignant sadness 
The scent of the lilac bloom 

Blows in at the open window 
And fills herslonely room. 


And still she can half remember 
The bare little walls of white, 
And the hours -of her lonely sorrow, 
And the tears she wept by night. 
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: For my heart was breaking here!” 


And she through the years remembers 
How the lilacs filled the dusk, 

Though her chamber is hung with scarlet 
And her pillow is sweet with musk. 


For now she is done with heartaches, 
And her midnights find her glad: 
But the earlier tear-wet pillow 
Is the one that was least sad! 
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Lady Rose’s Daughter 


PART I 


BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


CHAPTER V 


N leaving the Montresors, Sir Wil- 
.? frid,seeing that it was a fine night 

with mild breezes abroad, refused 
a hansom, and set out to walk home to his 
rooms in Duke Street, St. James’s. He 
was so much in love with the mere streets, 
the mere clatter of the omnibuses and 
shimmer of the lamps, after his long ab- 
sence, that every step was pleasure. At 
the top of Grosvenor Place he stood still 
a while, only to snuff up the soft rainy 
air, or to delight his eye, now with the 
shining pools which some showers of the 
afternoon had left behind them on the 
pavement, and now with the light veil of 
fog which closed in the distance of Pic- 
cadilly. 

“And there are silly persons who 
grumble about the fogs!” he thought, 
contemptuously, while he was thus yield- 
ing himself heart and sense to his beloved 
London. 

As for him, dried and wilted by long 
years of cloudless heat, he drank up the 
moisture and the mist with a kind of 
physical passion—the noises and the 
lights no less. And when he had re- 
sumed his walk along the crowded street, 
the question buzzed within him whether 
he must indeed go back to his exile— 
either at Teheran, or nearer home, in 
some more exalted post? “Ive got 
plenty of money—why the deuce don’t 
I give it up, and come home and enjoy 
myself? Only a few more years, after 
all—why not spend them here, in one’s 
own world, among one’s own kind!” 

It was the weariness of the governing 
Englishman, and it was answered im- 
mediately by that other instinct, partly 
physical, partly moral, which keeps the 
elderly man of affairs to his task. Idle- 
ness ?—no!—that way lies the end. To 
slacken the rush of life, for men of his 
sort, is to eall on death—death, the secret 


pursuer, who is not far from each one of 
us. No, no!—fight on! It was only th 
long drudgery behind, under alien suns, 
together with the iron certainty of fres| 
drudgery ahead, that gave value, after all, 
to this rainy, this enchanting Piccadilly, 
—-that kept the string of feeling taut, and 
all its notes clear. 

“Going to bed, Sir Wilfrid?” said a 
voice behind him, as he turned down St. 
James’s Street. 

“Delafield!” The old man _ faced 
round with alacrity. “ Where have you 
sprung from?” 

Delafield explained that he had been 
dining with the Crowboroughs, and was 
now going to his club to look for news of 
a friend’s success or failure in a north- 
country election. 

“Qh, that ‘Il keep!” said Sir Wilfrid. 
“ Turn in with me for half an hour. I’m 
at my old rooms, you know—in Duk 
Street.” 

“ All right,” said the young man, after 
what seemed to Sir Wilfrid a moment of 
hesitation. 

“ Are you often up in town this way ?” 
asked Sir Wilfrid, as they walked on. 
“Land agency seems to be a profession 
with mitigations !” 

“There is some London business 
thrown in. We have some large milk 
dep6ts in town that I look after.” 

There was just a trace of hurry in the 
young man’s voice, and his companion 
surveyed him with a smile. 

“No other attractions, eh?” 

“ Not that I know of. By-the-way, Sir 
Wilfrid, I never asked you how Dick 
Mason was getting on?” 

“Dick Mason? Is he a friend of 
yours ?” 

“ Well—we were at Eton and Oxford 
together.” 

“Were you? I never heard him men- 
tion your name.” 
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The young man laughed. 

“J don’t mean to suggest he couldn’t 
live without me.—You’ve left him in 
charge, haven’t you, at Teheran ?” 

“ Yes, I have-—worse luck. So you're 
deeply interested in Dick Mason ?” 

“ Oh, come,—I liked him pretty well.” 

“Hm—I don’t much care about him. 
And I don’t somehow believe you do!” 

And Sir Wilfrid, with a smile, slipped 
a friendly hand within the arm of his 
companion. 

Delafield reddened. 

“Tt’s decent, 1 suppose, to inquire after 
an eld school-fellow ?” 

“Exemplary. But—-there are things 
more amusing to talk about!” 

Delafield was silent. Sir Wilfrid’s fair 
mustaches approached his ear. 

“T had my jinterview with Mademoi- 
selle Julie.” * 

“So I suppose. 
good.” 

“T doubt it. Jacob!—between our- 
selves, the little Duchess hasn’t been a 
miracle of wisdom.” 

“No—perhaps not,” said the other, 
unwillingly. : 

“ She realizes, I suppose, that they are 
connected ?” ; 

“Of course. It isn’t very close. 


I hope you did some 


Lady 
Rose’s brother mayried Evelyn’s aunt— 
her mother’s sister,” 
“ Yes—that’s it 
selle Julie ought to have called the same 


She and Mademoi- 


person uncle. But for lack of certain 
ceremonies, they don’t. By-the-way, what 
became of Lady Rose’s younger sister?” 

“Lady Blanche? Oh—she married Sir 
John Moffatt, and has been a widow for 
years. He left her a place in Westmore- 
land, and she lives there generally with 
her girl.” f 

“Has Mademojselle Julie ever come 
across them ?” 

“No.” 

“She speaks of them ?” 

“Yes. We cag’t tell her much about 
them,—except thx: the girl was presented 
last year, and went to a few balls in 
town. But neither she nor her mother 
cares for London.” 

“Lady Blanche Moffatt—Lady Blanche 
Moffatt?” said..Sir Wilfrid, pausing. 
“Wasn’t she in india this winter?” 

“Yes. I believe they went out in No- 
vember, and are to be home by April.” 
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“Somebody told me they had met her 
and the girl at Peshawar, and then at 
Simla,” said Sir Wilfrid, ruminating. 
“ Now I remember! She’s a great heiress, 
isn’t she, and pretty to boot. I know!— 
somebody told me that fellow Warkworth 
had been making up to her.” 

“Warkworth?” Jacob Delafield stood 
still a moment, and Sir Wilfrid caught a 
sudden contraction of the brow. “ That, 
of course, was just a bit of Indian gossip.” 

“TI don’t think so,” said Sir Wilfrid, 
dryly. “ My informants were two frontier 
officers—I came from Egypt with them— 
who had recently been at Peshawar; good 
fellows, both of them, not at all given to 
take young ladies’ names in vain.” 

Jacob made no reply. They had let 
themselves into the Duke Street house, 
and were groping their way up the dim 
staircase to Sir Wilfrid’s rooms. 

There, all was light and comfort. Sir 
Wilfrid’s valet, much the same age 
as himself, hovered round his master, 
brought him his smoking-coat, offered 
Delafield cigars, and provided Sir Wil- 
frid—strange to say—with a large cup of 
tea. 

“T follow Mr. Gladstone,” said Sir Wil- 
frid, with a sigh of luxury, as he sank 
into an easy-chair, and extended a very 
neatly made pair of legs and feet to the 
blaze. “ He seems to have slept the sleep 
of the just, on a cup of tea at midnight, 
through the rise and fall of cabinets. So 
I’m trying the receipt.” 

“Does that mean that you are hanker- 
ing after politics ?” 

“Heavens! When you come to dod- 
dering, Jacob, it’s better to dodder in 
the paths you know. I salute Mr. G.’s 
physique—that’s all—Well, now, Jacob 
—do you know anything about this Wark- 
worth 2?” 

“Warkworth?” Delafield withdrew his 
cigar, and seemed to choose his words. 
“ Well—I know what all the world knows.” 

“ Hm—you seemed very sure just now 
that he wasn’t going to marry Miss 
Moffatt.” 

“Sure?—I’m not sure of anything,” 
said the young man, slowly. 

“Well, what I should like to know,” 
said Sir Wilfrid, cradling his teacup in 
both hands, “ is—what particular inter- 
est has Mademoiselle Julie in that 
young soldier?” 
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Delafield looked into the fire. “ Has 
she any ¢” 

“She seems to be moving heaven and 
earth to get him what he wants.—By-the- 
way, what does he want ?” 

“ He wants the special mission to Mo- 
kembe—as I understand,” said Delafield, 
after a moment. “But several other 
people want it too.” 

“Indeed!” Sir Wilfrid nodded reflec- 
tively. “So there is to be one. Well, it’s 
about time. The travellers of the other 
European firms have been going it lately 
in that quarter. — Jacob! — your Made- 
moiselle also is a bit of an intriguer!” 

Delafield made a restless movement. 
“ Why do you say that?” 

“ Well—to say the least of it, frank- 
ness is not one of her characteristics. I 
tried to question her about this man. I 
had seen them together in the Park— 
talking as intimates. So when our con- 
versation had reached a friendly stage— 
I threw out a feeler or two—just to sat- 
isfy myself about her. But!—” He pull- 
ed his fair mustaches and smiled. 

“Well?” said the young man, with a 
kind of reluctant interrogation. 

“She played with me, Jacob. But 
really she overdid it. For such a clever 
woman, I assure you—she overdid it!” 

“T don’t see why she shouldn’t keep 
her friendships to herself!” said Dela- 
field, with a sudden heat. 

“ Oh!—so you admit it is a friendship.” 

Delafield did not reply. He had laid 
down his cigar, and with his hands on his 
knees was looking steadily into the fire. 
His attitude, however, was not one of 
reverie, but rather of a strained listening. 

“What is the meaning, Jacob—of a 
voung woman taking so keen an interest 
in the fortunes of a dashing soldier—for, 
between you and me, I hear she is moving 
heaven and earth to get him this post— 
and then concealing it?’ 

“ Why should she want her kind1esses 
talked of ?” said the young man, impetu- 
ously. “She was perfectly right, I think, 
to fence with your questions, Sir Wil- 
frid. It’s one of the secrets of her in- 
fluence that she can render a service— 
and keep it dark.” 

Sir Wilfrid shook his head. 


“ She overdid it,” he repeated. “ How- 


ever!—What do you think of the man 
vourself, Jacob?” 
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“ Well—I don’t take to him,” said the 
other, unwillingly. “ He isn’t my sort of 
man.” 

“ And Mademoiselle Julie #—you think 
nothing but well of her? I don’t like dis 
cussing a lady; but you see—with Lad) 
Henry to manage—one must feel th 
ground as one can.” 

Sir Wilfrid looked at his companion, 
and then stretched his legs a little furthe: 
towards the fire. The lamp-light shom 
tull on his silky eyelashes and beard, on 
his neatly parted hair, and the diamond 
on his fine left hand. The young man 
beside him could not emulate his easy 
composure. He fidgeted nervously as he 
replied with warmth: 

“T think she has had an uncommonly 
hard time,—that she wants nothing but 
what is reasonable,—and that if she threw 
you off the scent, Sir Wilfrid, with re- 
gard to Warkworth, she was quite within 
her rights. You probably deserved it!” 

He threw up his head with a quick ges- 
ture of challenge. Sir Wilfrid shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“T vow I didn’t,’ he murmured. 
“ However—that’s all right. What do you 
do with yourself down in Essex, Jacob?” 

The lines of the young man’s attitude 
showed a sudden unconscious relief from 


tension. He threw himself back in his 
chair. 

“ Well, it’s a big estate. There’s plenty 
to do.” 

“You live by yourself ?” 

“Yes. There’s an agent’s house—a 


small one—in one of the villages.” 

“ How do you amuse yourself ? 
of shooting, I suppose ?” 

“Too much. I can’t do with more than 
a certain amount.” 

“ Golfing ?” 

“Oh yes,” said the young man, indif- 
ferently. “ There’s a fair links.” 

“Do you do any philanthropy, Jacob ?” 

“T like ‘bossing’ the village,” said 
Delafield, with a laugh. “ It pleases one’s 
vanity. That’s about all there is to it.” 

“ What—clubs, and temperance—that 
kind of thing? Can you take any real 
interest in the people ?” 

Delafield hesitated. “ Well, yes,” he 
said at last, as though he grudged the 
admission. “ There’s nothing else to take 
an interest in, is there ?—By-the-way ”— 
he jumped up—“I think Tl bid you 
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good-night, for T’ve got to go down to- 
morrow in a hurry. I must be off by the 
first train in the morning.” 

“ What’s the matter?” 

“Qh, it’s only a wretched old man— 
that two beasts of women have put into 
the workhouse infirmary against his will. 
| only heard it to-night. I must go and 
get him out.” He looked round for his 
gloves and stick. 

“ Why shouldn’t he be there?” 

“ Because it’s an infernal shame!” said 
the other, shortly. ‘ He’s an old laborer, 
who’d saved quite a lot of money. He 
kept it in his cottage, and the other day 
it was all stolen by a tramp. He has lived 
with these two women, his sister-in-law 
and her daughter, for years and years. 
As long as he had money to leave, no- 
thing was too good for him. The shock 
half killed him, and now that he’s a 
pauper, these two harpies will have no- 
thing to say to nursing him and looking 
after him. He told me the other day he 
thought they’d force him into the in- 
firmary—I didn’t believe it. But while 
T’ve been away, they’ve gone and done 
it. 

“ Well—what ’ll you do now ?” 

“Get him out.” 

“ And then ?”’ 

Delafield hesitated. “ Well, then, I 
suppose, he can come to my place, till I 
can find some decent woman to put him 
with.” 

Sir Wilfrid rose. 

“T think Ill run down and see you 
some day. Will there be paupers in all 
the bed-rooms ?”’ 

Delafield grinned. 

“ You'll find a rattling good cook, and a 
jolly snug little place, I can tell you. Do 
come. But I shall see you again soon. 
I must be up next week, and very likely 
I shall be at Lady Henry’s on Wednes- 
day.” 

“ All right. I shall see her on Sunday 
—so I ean report.” 


“Not before Delafield 


Sunday ?” 
paused. His clear blue eyes looked down, 
dissatisfied, upon Sir Wilfrid. 


“Tmpossible before. I have all sorts 
of official people to see to-morrow and 
Saturday. And, Jacob—keep the Duchess 
quiet. She may have to give up Made- 
moiselle Julie for her bazar.” 

“T’ll tell her.” 
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“ By - the - way — is that little person 
happy?” said Sir Wilfrid, as he opened 
the door to his departing guest. “ When 
I left England she was only just mar- 
ried.” 

“Oh yes—she’s happy enough, though 
Crowborough’s rather an ass!” 

“ How, particularly ?”’ 

Delafield smiled. “ Well, he’s rather 
a sticky sort of person. He thinks there’s 
something particularly interesting in 
dukes—which makes him a bore.” 

“Take care, Jacob,—who knows that 
you won’t be a duke yourself some day ?” 

“What do you mean?” The young 
man glowered almost fiercely upon his 
old friend. 

“T hear Chudleigh’s boy is but a poor 
creature,” said Sir Wilfrid, gravely. 
“Lady Henry doesn’t expect him to live.” 

“ Why, that’s the kind that always does 
live!” cried Delafield, with angry empha- 
sis. “And as for Lady Henry, her imag- 
ination is a perfect charnel-house! She 
likes to think that everybody’s dead or 
dying but herself. The fact is that Mer- 
vyn is a good deal stronger this year than 
he was last. Really—Lady Henry!—” 
The tone lost itself in a growl of wrath. 

“ Well, well,” said Sir Wilfrid, smiling 
—“* A man beduked against his will,’— 
etcetera. Good-night, my dear Jacob— 
and good luck to your old pauper!” 

But Delafield turned back a moment 
on the stairs. 

“T say ”—he hesitated,—“ you won’t 
shirk talking to Lady Henry ?” 

“No, no! Sunday, certainly—honor 
bright. Oh! I think we shall straighten 
it out.” 

Delafield ran down the stairs, and Sir 
Wilfrid returned to his warm room and 
the dregs of his tea. 

“ Now, is he in love with her,—and 
hesitating for social reasons? Or—is he 
jealous of this fellow Warkworth? Or— 
has she snubbed him, and both are keep- 
ing it dark? Not very likely, that!—in 
view of his prospects. She must want 
to regularize her position. Or—is he not 
in love with her at all?’ 

On which cogitations there fell pres- 
ently the strokes of many bells, tolling 
midnight,—and left them still unresolved. 
Only one positive impression remained— 
that Jacob Delafield had somehow grown, 
vaguely but enormously, in mental and 
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moral bulk, during the years since he had 
left Oxford, the years of Bury’s Persian 
exile. Sir Wilfrid had been an intimate 
friend of his dead father, Lord Hubert, 
and on very friendly terms with his 
lethargic, good-natured mother. She, by- 
the-way, was still alive, and living in 
London with a daughter. He must go 
and see them. 

As for Jacob, Sir Wilfrid had cher- 
ished a particular weakness for him in 
the Eton jacket stage, and later on, in- 
deed, when the lad enjoyed a brief mo- 
ment of glory in the Eton eleven. But 
at Oxford, to Sir Wilfrid’s thinking, he 
had suffered eclipse—had become a some- 
what heavy, apathetic, pseudo - cynical 
youth, displaying his mother’s inertia 
without her good temper, too slack to keep 
up his cricket, too slack to work for the 
honor schools, at no time without friends, 
but an enigma to most of them, and, ap- 
parently, something of a burden to him- 
self. 

And now, out of that ugly slough, a 
man had somehow emerged—in whom Sir 
Wilfrid, who was well acquainted with 
the race, discerned the stirring of all sorts 
of strong inherited things, formless still, 
but struggling to expression. 

“He looked at me just now—when I 
talked of his being Duke—as his father 
would sometimes look—” 

His father? Hubert Delafield had been 
an obstinate, daredevil, heroic sort of 
fellow, who had lost his life in the Chud- 
leigh salmon river trying to save a gillie, 
who had missed his footing. A man 
much hated—and much beloved; capable 
of the most contradictory actions. He 
had married his wife for money; would 
often boast of it; and would, none the 
less, give away his last farthing reckless- 
ly, passionately, if he were asked for it 
in some way that touched his feelings. 
Able too, though not so able as the great 
Duke, his father. 

“Hubert Delafield was never happy— 
that I can remember,” thought Wilfrid 
Bury, as he sat over his fire—“ and this 
chap has the same expression. That 
woman in Bruton Street would never do 
for him!—apart from all the other un- 
suitability. He ought to find something 
sweet and restful. And yet I don’t know. 
The Delafields are a discontented lot. If 
you plague them, they are inclined to love 


you. They want something hard to get 
their teeth in. How the old Duke adored 
his termagant of a wife!” 


It was late on Sunday afternoon before 
Sir Wilfrid was able to present himsel{ 
in Lady Henry’s drawing-room; and when 
he arrived there he found plenty of other 
people in possession, and had to wait for 
his chance. 

Lady Henry received him with a 
brusque “ At last ”—which, however, he 
took with equanimity. He was in no 
sense behind his time. On Thursday, 
when parting with her, he had pleaded 
for deliberation. “ Let me study the sit- 
uation a little—and don’t, for Heaven’s 
sake, let’s be too tragic about the whole 
thing!” 

Whether Lady Henry was now in the 
tragic mood or no, he could not at first 
determine. She was no longer confined 
to the inner shrine of the back drawing- 
room. Her chair was placed in the large 
room; and she was the centre of a lively 
group of callers, who were discussing the 
events of the week in Parliament, with 
the light and mordant zest of people well 
acquainted with the personalities they 
were talking of. She was apparently 
better in health, he noticed; at any rate, 
she was more at ease, and enjoying her- 
self more than on the previous Wednes- 
day. All her social characteristics were 
in full play; the blunt and careless free- 
dom which made her the good comrade of 
the men she talked with,—as good a brain 
and as hard a hitter as they,—mingled 
with the occasional sally or caprice which 
showed her very much a woman. 

Very few other women were there. 
Lady Henry did not want women on Sun- 
days, and was at no pains whatever to 
hide the fact. But Mademoiselle Julie 
was at the tea table, supported by an old 
white-haired General, in whom Sir Wil- 
frid recognized a man recently promoted 
to one of the higher posts in the War 
Office. Tea, however, had been served, 
and Mademoiselle Le Breton was now 
showing her. companion a portfolio of 
photographs, on which the old man was 
holding forth. 

“Am I too late for a cup?” said Sir 
Wilfrid, after she had greeted him with 
cordiality. “And what are those pic- 
tures ?” 
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“ They are some photos of the Khaibar 
and Tirah,” said Mademoiselle Le Bre- 
ton. “Captain Warkworth brought them 
to show Lady Henry.” 

«“ Ah!—the scene of his exploits,” said 
Sir Wilfrid, after a glance at them. 
“The young man distinguished him- 
self, I understand ¢” 

“Oh, very much so,” 
McGill, with emphasis. 
brains—and he had luck.” 

“A great deal of luck, I hear,” said 
Sir Wilfrid, accepting a piece.of cake. 
“ He'll get his step up, I suppose. Any- 
thing else?’ 

“Difficult to say. But the good men 
are always in request,” said General 
McGill, smiling. 

“ By-the-way, I heard somebody men- 
tion his name last night for this Mo- 
kembe mission,” said Sir Wilfrid, help- 
ing himself to tea-cake. 

“Oh, that’s quite undecided,” said the 
General, sharply. “ There is no imme- 


General 
showed 


said 


“ He 


diate hurry for a week or two—and the 
Government must send the best man pos- 
sible.” 

“No doubt,” said Sir Wilfrid. 

It interested him to observe that Ma- 
demoiselle Le Breton was no longer pale. 


As the General spoke, a bright color had 
rushed into her cheeks. It seemed to 
Sir Wilfrid that she turned away and 
busied herself with the photographs in 
order to hide it. 

The General rose, a thin, soldierly 
figure, with gray hair that drooped for- 
ward, and two bright spots of red on the 
cheek-bones. In contrast with the ex- 
pansiveness of his previous manner to 
Mademoiselle Le Breton, he was now a 
trifle frowning and stiff,—the high offi- 
cial once more, and great man. 

“Good-night, Sir Wilfrid. I must be 
off.” 

“ How are your sons?” said Sir Wilfrid 
as he rose. 

“The eldest is 
regiment.” 

“ And the second ?” 

“ The second is in orders.” 

“ Overworking himself in the East End, 
as all the young parsons seem to be do- 
ing ?” 

“That is precisely what he has been 
doing. But now, I am:thankful to say, 
a country living has been offered him, 


in Canada with his 
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and his mother and I have persuaded 
him to take it.” 

“A country living? Where?” 

“One of the Duke of Crowborough’s 
Shropshire livings,” said the General, af- 
ter what seemed to be an instant’s hes- 
itation. Mademoiselle Le Breton had 
moved away, and was replacing the pho- 
tographs in the drawer of a distant 
bureau. 

“ Ah!—one of Crowborough’s? Well, 
I hope it is a living with something to 
live on.” 

“Not so bad as times go,” said the 
General, smiling. “It has been a great 
relief to our minds. There were some 
chest symptoms—his mother was alarm- 
ed. The Duchess has been most kind—- 
she took quite a fancy to the lad,—and—” 

“_What a woman wants, she gets! 
Well, I hope he'll like it. Good-night, 
General. Shall I look you up at the War 
Office some morning ?” 

“ By all means.” 

The old soldier, whose tanned face had 
shown a singular softness while he was 
speaking of his son, took his leave. 

Sir Wilfrid was left meditating, his 
eyes absently fixed on the graceful figure 
of Mademoiselle Le Breton, who shut the 
drawer she had been arranging and re- 
turned to him. 

“Do you know the General’s sons?” he 
asked her, while she was preparing him a 
second cup of tea. 

“T have seen the younger.” 

She turned her beautiful eyes upon 
him. It seemed to Sir Wilfrid that he 
perceived in them a passing tremor of 
nervous defiance, as though she were in 
some way bracing herself against him. 
But her self-possession was complete. 

“Lady Henry seems in better spirits,” 
he said, bending towards her. 

She did not reply for a moment. Her 
eyes dropped. Then she raised them 
again, and gently shook her head with- 
out a word. The melancholy energy 
of her expression gave him a moment’s 
thrill. 

“Ts it as bad as ever?” he asked her in 
a whisper. 

“It’s pretty bad. I’ve tried to appease 
her. I told her about the bazar. She 
said she couldn’t spare me; and of course 
I acquiesced. Then yesterday the Duch- 
Hush!” 
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“ Mademoiselle!” 

Lady Henry’s voice rang imperiously 
through the room. 

“Yes, Lady Henry.” 

Mademoiselle Le Breton stood up ex- 
pectant. 

“Find me, please, that number of the 
Revue des deux Mondes which came in 
yesterday.—I can prove it to you in two 
minutes,” she said, turning triumphantly 
to Montresor on her right. 

“What’s the matter?” said Sir Wil- 
frid, joining Lady Henry’s circle, while 
Mademoiselle Le Breton disappeared into 
the back drawing-room. 

“Oh! nothing,” said Montresor, tran- 
quilly. “Lady Henry thinks she has 
caught me out in a blunder—about Favre, 
and the negotiations at Versailles. I 
dare say she has. I am the most ignorant 
person alive.” 

“Then are the rest of us spooks?” said 
Sir Wilfrid, smiling, as he seated himself 
beside his hostess. Montresor, whose in- 
formation on most subjects was pro- 
digious, laughed, and adjusted his eye- 
glass. These battles royal on a date, or 
a point of fact, between him and Lady 
Henry were not uncommon. Lady Henry 
was rarely victorious. This time, how- 
ever, she was confident, and she sat 
frowning and impatient for the book that 
didn’t come. 

Mademoiselle Le Breton, indeed, re- 
turned from the back drawing-room 
empty-handed; left the room apparently 
to look elsewhere; and came back still 
without the book. 

“ Everything in this house is always in 
confusion!” said Lady Henry, angrily. 
“No order, no method anywhere!” 

Mademoiselle Julie said nothing. She 
retreated behind the circle that sur- 
rounded Lady Henry. But Montresor 
jumped up and offered her his chair. 

“T wish I had you for a secretary, 
Mademoiselle,” he said, gallantly. “TI 
never before heard Lady Henry ask you 
for anything you couldn’t find.” 

Lady Henry flushed, and _ turning 
abruptly to Bury, began a new topic. 
Julie quietly refused the seat offered to 
her, and was retiring to an ottoman in 
the background, when the door was 
thrown open, and the footman an- 
nounced— 

“Captain Warkworth.” 


CHAPTER VI 

HE new-comer drew all eyes as he ap- 

proached the group surrounding Lad) 
Henry—Montresor put up his glasses, 
and bestowed on him a few moments of 
scrutiny, during which the Minister’s 
heavily marked face took on the wary, 
fighting aspect which his department and 
the House of Commons knew. The states 
man slipped in for an instant, between 
the trifler coming and the trifler gone. 

As for Wilfrid Bury, he was dazzled 
by the young man’s good looks. “* Young 
Harry with his beaver up!’” he thought 
admiring against his will, as the tall slim 
soldier paid his respects to Lady Henry, 
and with a smiling word or two to the 
rest of those present, took his place be- 
side her in the circle. 

“ Well—have you come for your let- 
ters?” said Lady Henry, eying him with 
a grim favor. 

“T think I came—for conversation,” 

was Warkworth’s laughing reply, as he 
looked first at his hostess and then at the 
circle. 
- “Thea I fear you won’t get it,” said 
Lady Henry, throwing herself back in her 
chair. “ Mr. Montresor can do nothing 
but quarrel and contradict.” 

Montresor lifted his hands in wonder. 

“Had I been Aesop,” he said, slyly, 
“T would have added another touch to a 
certain tale. Observe, please !—even after 
the Lamb has been devoured, he is still 
the object of calumny on the part of the 
Wolf !—Well, well!—Mademoiselle, come 
and console me. Tell me what new fol- 
lies the Duchess has on foot.” 

And pushing his chair back till he 
found himself on a level with Julie Le 
Breton, the great man plunged into a 
lively conversation with her. Sir Wil- 
frid, Warkworth, and a few other ha- 
bitués endeavored meanwhile to amuse 
Lady Henry. But it was not easy. Her 
brow was lowering; her talk forced. 
Throughout, Sir Wilfrid perceived in her 
a strained attention directed towards the 
conversation on the other side of the 
room. She could neither see it nor hear 
it, but she was jealously conscious of it. 
As for Montresor, there was no doubt an 
element of malice in the court he was 
now paying to Mademoiselle Julie. Lady 
Henry had been thorny overmuch dur- 
ing the afternoon; even for her oldest 
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friend, she had passed bounds; he desired 
perhaps to bring it home to her. 

Meanwhile Julie Le Breton, after a 
first moment of reserve and depression, 
had been beguiled, carried away. She 
vielded to her own instincts, her own 
gifts; till Montresor, drawn on and 
drawn out, found himself floating on a 
stream of talk, which Julie led first into 
one channel, and then into another, as 
she pleased; and all to the flattery and 
glorification of the talker. The famous 
Minister had come to visit Lady Henry, 
as he had done for many Sundays in 
many years; but it was not Lady Henry 
but her companion to whom his hom- 
age of the afternoon was paid, who 
gave him his moment of enjoyment—the 
moment that would bring him there again. 
Lady Henry’s fault, no doubt; but Wil- 
frid Bury, uneasily aware every now and 
then of the dumb tumult that was raging 
in the breast of the haughty being beside 
him, felt the pathos of this slow dis- 
crowning, and was inclined once more 
rather to be sorry for the older woman 
than to admire the younger. At last 
Lady Henry could bear it no longer. 

“ Mademoiselle, be so good as to return 
his father’s letters to Captain> Wark- 
worth,” she said abruptly, in her coldest 
voice, just as Montresor, dropping his— 
head thrown back and knees crossed— 
was about to pour into the ears of his 
companion the whole confidential history 
of his appointment to office three years 
before. Julie Le Breton rose at once. She 
went towards a table at the further end 
of the large room, and Captain Wark- 
worth followed her. Montresor—perhaps 
repenting himself a little—returned to 
Lady Henry, and though she received him 
with great coolness, the circle round her, 
now augmented by Dr. Meredith and 
another politician or two, was reconsti- 
tuted; and presently, with a conscious ef- 
fort, visible at least to Bury, she exerted 
herself to hold it; and succeeded. 

Suddenly—just as Bury had finished a 
very neat analysis of the Shah’s public 
and private character, and while the ap- 
plauding laughter of the group of inti- 
mates amid which he sat told him that 
his epigrams had been good—he happened 
to raise his eyes towards the distant set- 
tee where Julie Le Breton was sitting. 

His smile stiffened on his lips. Like an 
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icy wave, a swift and tragic impression 
swept through him. He turned away, 
ashamed of having seen, and hid himself, 
as it were, with relief, in the clamor 
of amusement awakened by his own re- 
marks. What had he seen’ Merely—or 
mainly—a woman’s face. Young Wark- 
worth stood beside the sofa on which sat 
Lady Henry’s companion, |.*» hands in his 
pockets, his handsome head bent towards 
her. They had been talking earnestly, 
wholly forgetting, and apparently for- 
gotten by, the rest of the room. On his 
side there was an air of embarrassment. 
He seemed to be choosing his words with 
difficulty, his eyes on the floor. Julie 
Le Breton, on the contrary, was looking 
at him—looking with all her soul, her 
ardent, unhappy soul — unconscious of 
aught else in the wide world. 

“ Good God! she is in love with him!” 
was the thought that rushed through Sir 
Wilfrid’s mind—“ poor thing! — poor 
thing!” 

Sir Wilfrid outstayed his fellow-guests. 
By seven o’clock all were gone. Ma- 
demoiselle Le Breton had retired. He 
and Lady Henry were left alone. 

“Shut the doors,” she said peremp- 
torily, looking round her, as the last guest 
disappeared. “I must have some pri- 
vate talk with you. Well—I understand 
you walked home from the Crowboroughs 
the other night with—that woman!” 

She turned sharply upon him. The 
accent was indescribable. And with a 
fierce hand she arranged the folds of her 
own thick silk dress—as though, for some 
relief to the stormy feeling within, she 
would rather have torn than smoothed it. 

Sir Wilfrid seated himself beside her, 
knees crossed, finger-tips lightly touch- 
ing, the fair eyelashes somewhat lowered, 
—Calm beside Tempest. 

“T am sorry to hear you speak so,’ 
he said, gravely, after a pause. “ Yes,— 
T talked with her. She met me very fairly 
on the whole. It seemed to me she was 
quite conscious that her behavior had not 
been always what it should be, and that 
she was sincerely anxious to change it. I 
did my best as a peace-maker. Has she 
made no sign since—no advances ?” 

Lady Henry threw out a hand in dis- 
dain. “She confessed to me that she had 
pledged a great deal of the time for which 
I pay her, to Evelyn Crowborough’s ba- 
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zar, and asked what she was to do. I 
told her, of course, that I would put up 
with nothing of the kind.” 

“And were more annoyed—alack !— 
than propitiated by her confession ?” said 
Sir Wilfrid, with a shrug. 

“T dare say!” said Lady Henry. “ You 
see, I guessed that it was not spontaneous 
—that you had wrung it out of her.” 

“What else did you expect me to do?” 
cried Sir Wilfrid. “I seem, indeed, to 
have jolly well wasted my time.” 

“Oh! No. You were very kind. And 
I dare say you might have done some 
good. I was beginning to—to have some 
returns on myself—when the Duchess 
appeared on the scene—” 

“Oh! the little fool!” ejaculated Sir 
Wilfrid under his breath. 

“She came, of course, to beg and pro- 
test. She offered me her valuable ser- 
vices for all sorts of superfluous things 
that I didn’t want—if only I would spare 
her Julie for this ridiculous bazar. So 
then my back was put up again, and I 
told her a few home truths, about the way 
in which she had made misvivief, and 
forced Julie into a totally false position. 
On which she flew into a passion, and 
said a lot of silly nonsense about Julie— 
that showed me amongst other things 
that Mademoiselle Le Breton had broken 
her solemn compact with me,—and had 
told her family history both to Evelyn 
and to Jacob Delafield. That alone would 
be sufficient to justify me in dismissing 
her. N’est-ce pas?” 

“Oh yes,” murmured Sir Wilfrid, “ if 
you want to dismiss her.” 

“ We shall come to that presently,” said 
Lady Henry, shortly. “ Imagine, please, 
the kind of difficulties in which these con- 
fidences, if they have gone any further 
—and who knows’—may land me! I 
shall have old Lord Lackington—who 
behaved like a brute to his daughter 
while she was alive—and is all the same 
a poseur from top to toe—walking in 
here one night, and demanding his 
granddaughter—spreading lies, perhaps, 
that I have been ill-treating her! Who 
can say what absurdities may happen if 
it once gets out that she is Lady Rose’s 
child? I could name half a dozen people, 
who come here habitually, who would 
consider themselves insulted, if they knew 
—what you and I know.” 





“ TInsulted ?—because her mother—?” 

“_Because her mother broke the 
Seventh Commandment? Oh dear no! 
That, in my opinion, doesn’t touch people 
much nowadays. Insulted because they 
had been kept in the dark—that’s all. 
Vanity !—not morals!” 

“As far as I can ascertain,” said Sir 
Wilfrid, meditatively, “ only the Duchess. 
Delafield, Montresor, and myself are in 
ihe secret.” 

“ Montresor!” cried Lady Henry, be- 
side herself. “ Montresor! That’s new 
to me. Oh! she shall go at once 
once!” She breathed hard. 

“Wait a little. Have you had any talk 
with Jacob?” 

“T should think not! Evelyn of course 
brings him in perpetually,—Jacob this— 
and Jacob that. He seems to have been 
living in her pocket,—and the three 
have been intriguing against me, morn- 
ing, noon, and night. Where Julie has 
found the time I can’t imagine; I thought 
I had kept her pretty well occupied.” 

Sir Wilfrid surveyed his angry com- 
panion, and held his peace. “So you 
don’t know what Jacob thinks ?”’ 

“Why should I want to know?” said 
Lady Henry, disdainfully. “A lad whom 
I sent to Eton and Oxford, when his fa- 
ther couldn’t pay his bills—what does it 
matter to me what he thinks?” 

“Women are strange folk,” thought 
Sir Wilfrid. “A man wouldn’t have 
said that.” Then—aloud— 

“T thought you were afraid lest he 
should want to marry her?” 

“Oh! let him cut his throat if he 
likes!” said Lady Henry, with the in- 
consistency of fury. “What does it 
matter to me?” 

“ By-the-way—as to that ”—he spoke 
as though feeling his way—“ have you 
never had suspicions in quite another 
direction ?” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Well, I hear a good deal in various 
quarters of the trouble Mademoiselle Le 
Breton is taking—on behalf of that 
young soldier who was here just now— 
Harry Warkworth.” 

Lady Henry laughed impatiently. 

“T dare say. She is always wanting 
to patronize or influence somebody. It’s 
in her nature. She’s a born intrigante. 
If you knew her as well as I do, you 
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wouldn’t think much of that. Oh no— 
make your mind easy. It’s Jacob she 
wants—it’s Jacob she’ll get, very likely. 
What can an old, blind creature like me 
do to stop it?” 

“And as Jacob’s wife—the wife per- 
haps of the head of the family—you still 
mean to quarrel with her?” 

“Yes, I do mean to quarrel with her!” 

and Lady Henry lifted herself in her 
chair, a pale and quivering image of 
War—“ duchess or no duchess! Did you 
see the audacious way in which she be- 
haved this afternoon ?’—how she absorbs 
my guests!—how she allows and en- 
courages a man like Montresor to forget 
himself—eggs him on to put slights on 
me in my own drawing-room !—” 

“No, no! you are really unjust,” said 
Sir Wilfrid, laying a kind hand upon 
her arm. “ That was not her fault.” 

“Tt cs her fault that she is what she 
is!—that her character is such that she 
forces comparisons between us—between 
her, and me!—that she pushes herself 
into a prominence that is intolerable, 
considering who and what she is,—that 
she makes me appear in an odious light 
to my old friends. No, no! Wilfrid— 
your first instinct was the true one. I 
shall have to bring myself to it—what- 
ever it costs. She must take her de- 
parture, or I shall go to pieces, morally 
and physically. To be in a temper like 
this, at my age, shortens one’s life; you 
know that.” 

“And you can’t subdue the temper?” 
he asked, with a queer smile. 

“No, I ean’t! That’s flat. She gets 
on my nerves, and I’m not responsible. 
C’est fini.” 

“Well,” he said, slowly, “I hope you 
understand what it means?” 

“Oh! I know she has plenty of 
friends!” she said, defiantly. But her 
old hands trembled on her kaee. 

“Unfortunately they were and are 
yours. At least,” he entreated, “don’t 
quarrel with everybody who may sympa- 
thize with her. Let them take what view 
they please. Ignore it—be as magnani- 
mous as you can!” 

“On the contrary!”—she was now 
white to the lips—“ whoever goes with 
her, gives me up. They must choose— 
once for all.” 

“My dear friend!—listen to reason.” 
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And drawing his chair close to her, he 
argued with her for half an hour. At 
the end of that time her gust of passion 
had more or less passed away; she was to 
some extent ashamed of herself; and, 
as he believed, not far from tears. 

“When I am gone, she will think of 
what I have been saying,” he assured 
himself; and he rose to take his leave. 
Her look of exhaustion distressed him, 
and, for all her unreason, he felt himself 
astonishingly in sympathy with her! The 
age in him held out secret hands to the 
age in her—as against encroaching and 
rebellious youth. 

Perhaps it was the consciousness of 
this mood in him which at last partly 
appeased her. “ Well—I’ll try again— 
I'll try to hold my tongue,” she granted 
him, sullenly. “ But understand — she 
sha’n’t go to that bazar!” 

“That’s a great pity!” was his naive 
reply. “Nothing would put you in a 
better position than to give her leave.” 

“T shall do nothing of the kind,” she 
vowed. “And now good-night, Wilfrid 
—good-night. You’re a very good fellow, 
and if I can take your advice, I will.” 


Lady Henry sat alone in her brightly 
lighted drawing-room for some time. She 
could neither read nor write, nor sew, 
owing to her blindness; and in the re- 
action from her passion of the afternoon, 
she felt herself very old and weary. 

But at last the door opened, and Julie 
Le Breton’s light step approached. 

“ May I read to you?” she said, gently. 

Lady Henry coldly commanded the Ob- 
server, and her knitting. 

She had no sooner, however, begun to 
knit than her very acute sense of touch 
noticed something wrong with the wool 
she was using. 

“This is not the wool I ordered,” she 
said, fingering it carefully. “You re- 
member, I gave you a message about it 
on Thursday? What did they say about 
it at Winton’s?” 

Julie laid down the newspaper and 
looked in perplexity at the ball of wool. 

“T remember you gave me a message,” 
she faltered. 

“Well, what did they say?” 

“T suppose that was all they had.” 

Something in the tone struck Lady 
Henry’s quick ears. She raised a sus- 
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picious face. “ Did you ever go to Win- 
ton’s at all?” she said, quickly. 

“T am so sorry!—The Duchess’s maid 
was going there,” said Julie, hurriedly, 
“and she went for me. I thought I had 
given her your message most carefully.” 

“TIm,” said Lady Henry, slowly. “ So 
you didn’t go to Winton’s. May I 
ask whether you went to Shaw’s—or to 
Beatson’s—or the Stores—or any of the 
other places for which I gave you com- 
missions?” Her voice cut like a knife. 

Julie hesitated. She had grown very 
white. Suddenly her face settled and 
steadied. “ No,” she said, calmly. “1 
meant to have done all your commissions. 
But I was persuaded by Evelyn to spend 
a couple of hours with her, and her maid 
undertook them.” 

Lady Henry flushed deeply. 

“So, Mademoiselle—unknown to me, 
you spent two hours of my time amusing 
yourself at Crowborough House. May I 
ask what vou were doing there?” 

“T was trying to help the Duchess in 
her plans for the bazar.” 

“Tndeed? Was any one else there? 
Answer me, Mademoiselle!” 

Julie hesitated again—and again spoke 
with a kind of passionate composure. 

“Yes. Mr. Delafield was there.” 

“So I supposed! Allow me to assure 
you, Mademoiselle ”— Lady Henry rose 
from her seat, leaning on.her stick; 
surely no old face was ever more formi- 
dable, more withering !—“ that whatever 
ambitions you may cherish, Jacob Dela- 
field is not altogether the simpleton you 
imagine. I know him betier than you. 
He will take some time before he really 
makes up his mind to marry a woman of 
your disposition—and your history!” 

Julie Le Breton also rose. 

“T am afraid, Lady Henry, that here, 
too, you are in the dark,” she said, quietly, 
though her thin arm shook against her 
dress. “TI shall not marry Mr. Delafield. 
But it is beeause— I have refused him 
twice!” 

Lady Henry gasped. She fell back into 
her chair, staring at her companion. 

“You have—refused him?” 

“A month ago—and last vear. It is 
1 word. But you 
forced me.” Julie was now leaning, to 
support herself, on the back of an old 
French chair. Feeling and excitement 


horrid of me to say 


had blanched her no less than Lady 
Henry, but her fine head and delicate 
form breathed a will so proud, a dignity 
so passionate, that Lady Henry shrank 
before her. 

“Why did you refuse him ?” 

Julie shrugged her shoulders. 

“That, I think, is my affair. But if 
—I had loved him—TI should not have 
consulted your scruples, Lady Henry.” 

“ That’s frank,” said Lady Henry. “I 
like that better than anything you’ve said 
yet. You are aware that he may inherit 
the Dukedom of Chudleigh?” 

“T have several times heard you say 
.” said the other, coldly. 

Lady Henry looked at her long and 
keenly. Various things that Wilfrid 
3ury had said recurred to her. She 
thought of Captain Warkworth. She 
wondered. Suddenly she held out her 
hand. 

“T dare say you won’t take it, Ma- 
demoiselle. I suppose I’ve been insult- 
ing you. But—you have been playing 
tricks with me. In a good many ways,— 
we’re quits. Still, I confess, I admire you 
a good deal. Anyway—I offer you my 
hand. I apologize for my recent re- 
marks. Shall we bury the hatchet—and 
try and go on as before ?” 

Julie Le Breton turned slowly and 
took the hand—without unction. 

“T make you angry,” she said—and 
her voice trembled —“ often without 


so 


knowing how or why.” 

Lady Henry gulped. 

“Oh! it mayn’t answer,” she said, as 
their hands dropped. “ But we may as 
well have one more trial. And, Ma- 
demoiselle—I shall be delighted that you 
should assist the Duchess with her ba- 
zar.” 

Julie shook her head. 

“T don’t think I have any heart for it,” 
she said, sadly; and then, as Lady Hen- 
ry sat silent, she approached. “ You look 
very tired. Shall I send your mafd?”’ 

That melancholy and beautiful voice 
laid a strange spell on Lady Henry. Her 
companion appeared to her, for a mo- 
ment, in a new light—as a personage of 
drama or romance. But she shook off the 
spell. 

“At once, please. Another day like 
this would put an end to me.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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HOW THE FOREST 


REPRODUCES ITSELF 


American Private Forests 


BY OVERTON W. PRICE 


Bureau of Forestry, United States Department of Agriculture 


HE first systematic experiment in 

practical forestry for the private 

owner in this country was begun 
by Mr. Gifford Pinchot upon the Bilt- 
more estate, near Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, in 1891. It was undertaken in a 
forest which had suffered greatly from 
fire, grazing, and excessive lumbering. 
It established the practicability of cut- 
tings, which not only tend to improve- 
ment in the soundness, growth, and com- 
position of this forest, but also yield a 
fair profit from the sale of their produce 
in open market. 

There are now on file in the Bureau of 
Forestry, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, applications for ex- 
pert advice in the handling of over three 
million acres of private forest. These 
are the result of a circular issued in Oc- 
tober, 1898, offering advice and practical 
assistance to farmers, lumbermen, and 


others in the management of their forest 
lands. The first task at hand is no longer 
to convince the private owner that for- 
estry is, under certain conditions, a sound 
investment, but to find trained men to 
put practical forestry into effect upon 
those private lands for which it is de- 
sired. The need of conservative forest 
measures has in many localities long been 
urgent. The realization of this need 
by many has created immediate oppor- 
tunities for technical forest-work far be- 
yond the power of the small number of 
foresters now in this country to handle 
promptly. To be permanent, the form 
of forestry employed upon private lands 
must be practical in purpose, simple in 
application, and thorough in the pre- 
liminary studies upon which it is based. 
If it adhere to these lines, its adoption 
for many years to come will be limit- 
ed only by the number of men available 
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to draw up the necessary plans and to 
see that they ure carefully carried out. 

The principles upon which forestry is 
based do not change, but they differ wide- 
ly in their application to publie and pri- 
vate lands. ‘he forests of a State or of 
the Federal yovernment do not always 
serve their most Juseful purpose as a 
source of income.’ The need of main- 
taining the water-supply, of husbanding 
timber to supply local industries, and of 
other indirect returns may be of the first 
importance. * The government or the 
State ean also wait longer for its re- 
ceipts than can the private owner, and 
through permanent ownership of forest- 
lands and freedom from taxation can be 
content with a smaller profit from for- 
estry. 

The private owner is usually interested 
only in direct returns from his forest. 
The wood-lot must furnish him with fuel, 
fence-posts, or material for other home 
uses; the timber-tract must supply logs 
for his saw-mill. Forestry must enable 
him to harvest a sustained supply of wood 
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without seriously curtailing his present 
profits. Under ordinary methods the pri- 
vate owner treats his forest as if its val- 
ue lay only in the merchantable trees it 
contains. He ignores its productive ca- 
pacity, and usually impairs it greatly 
through lack of care for immature trees 
in lumbering or failure to protect the 
logged-off area from fire. Under prac- 
tical forestry the forest is expected to 
yield a sustained supply of timber. In 
the forest under conservative manage- 
ment young growth and trees below a 
merchantable diameter have a value, be- 
cause they form the basis for future 
crops. 

Practical forestry is always a compro- 
mise between what should be done for 
the good of the forest and what it is 
necessary to do in order that the forest 
may yield a fair return from the capital 
it represents. The forester must know 
the silvicultural treatment of which the 
forest is in need, but he must at the same 
time bear in mind the effect of. silvi- 
cultural measures upon the profits from 
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lumbering. The diameter to which he 
cuts, the care he exercises to protect 
young growth, and all other modifications 
of ordinary logging methods he adopts 
must be based on a thorough study of the 
needs of the forest, but they must also 
be financially the soundest measures 
which can be taken. 

Ordinary lumbering offers the private 
owner the largest possible present re- 
turns. Practical forestry offers him 
through a slight curtailment of present 
returns the assurance of a_ sustained 
yield. Which of the two is more profit- 
able depends first of all upon the safety 
of his forest from fire, and the rate of 
taxes which must be paid upon it. Under 
serious danger of fire, forestry ceases to 
be sound financial policy. Care of young 
growth in lumbering, the leaving of seed- 
trees to induce plentiful reproduction of 
the kind desired, and all similar measures 
fulfil their purpose only when they hasten 
the production of a second crop. They 
cannot be recommended except where 
there is reasonable certainty that the im- 
mature stand they foster will reach mer- 
chantable size unharmed by fire. Taxes, 
on the other hand, make forestry un- 
profitable for the private owner when 
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they are so high as to offset the profits 
to be realized by holding his forest lands 
in order to lumber them again. 

In the forest which is not overtaxed, 
and which is reasonably safe from fire, 
the form of foresiry which the private 
owner can apply profitably will depend 
upon local conditions. The most im- 
portant of these is the value of the tim- 
ber which his forest contains. If it is 
inferior in kind or quality, or if the cost 
of its transport to market renders the 
returns from lumbering insignificant, he 
cannot be expected to expend much care 
in fostering a second crop. More con- 
servative measures can evidently be ap- 
plied with advantage to the forest in 
which valuable timber, cheap transport, 
and a strong market result in a wide 
margin of profit from lumbering, since 
the young growth they protect is assured 
a high value at maturity. In the same 
way the habits of the trees which com- 
pose the forest aid to fix the degree of 
care which is justified in handling it. 
The faster their growth, the readier and 
more abundant their reproduction, and 
the stronger the resistance they offer to 
fire, wind, insects, and other dangers, the 
higher and more certain will be the re- 
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turns from their conservative manage- 
ment. 

(nder unfavorable local conditions it 
may not be profitable for the private own- 
er to go further than to protect his forest 
from fire after che has lumbered it. In 
the coast redwoéd belt of California, for 
example, lumbering is carried on under 
ereat difficulties, incident to the rough- 
ness of the country and the size of the 
trees. The profit is comparatively small, 
and is obtained only through the invest- 
ment of large capital in logging outfit. 
The standing timber has passed its ma- 
turity, and a Wry large quantity of it 
still remains ieut. Under these con- 
ditions the private owner cannot modify 
his present method of lumbering without 
seriously impairing returns which are al- 
ready small. Silviculturally, also, the ap- 
plication of conservative measures would 
be difficult and hazardous, since they 
would deal with a tree which reproduces 
itself sparsely from seed, which generally 
occurs without young growth of its own 
kind beneath it, and whose rate of growth 
is exceedingly slow at the great age which 
it has reached in the virgin forest. Un- 
der the method by which the coast red- 
wood is lumbered, the present stand is 
totally destroyed. The cutting is a heavy 
one, and after the trees have been felled 
the lumbered area is burned over to fa- 
cilitate the removal of the huge logs by 
the destruction of the débris which re- 
sults from the fellings. But although 
apparently laid waste, forest growth soon 
occupies the lumbered land, if further 
fire be kept out. The redwood stumps 
throw out vigorous sprouts, and the space 
between them seeds up rapidly to Sitka 
spruce, red fir, and hemlock in varying 
mixture, according to the locality. The 
result is soon a dense young forest, in 
which the redwoods grow exceedingly fast. 
In the recent study of the coast redwood 
by the Bureau of Forestry several stands 
of redwood sprouts were found, which, 
although only thirty to forty years old, 
have already reached merchantable size, 
and are now being lumbered for box- 
boards and spiling. But if fire is al- 
lowed to run over the lumbered area 
after forest growth has begun to come 
in, the redwood sprouts do not establish 
themselves successfully. The reproduc- 
tion of other species is destroyed, and 
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the ground is soon covered by weeds and 
brambles, which retard or even prevent 
reforestation. The final result is here 
and there a worthless group of branchy 
and stunted sprouts to mark where an 
old redwood was felled, while on land 
which has been repeatedly and severély 
burned over even these disappear. Prac- 
tical forestry, therefore, for the private 
owner in the coast redwood belt will usual- 
ly consist for the present in the protec- 
tion of second growth, since this is gen- 
erally the only measure which local con- 
ditions render financially sound. 

What has been said of the coast red- 
wood (Sequoia sempervirens) does not 
apply to the Big Tree (Sequoia washing- 
toniana), with which it is not infrequent- 
ly confused. The one is a commercial 
tree, the existence of which is not in dan- 
ger. The other, the largest and oldest of 
trees, is confined to a few small groves 
along the west slope of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. The Big Tree is the best liv- 
ing representation of a former geologic 
age, and its size renders it one of the 
wonders of the world. It yields, under 
the most favorable conditions, but a 
meagre profit on lumbering. Its beauty, 
enormous size, and scientific value de- 
mand its careful preservation from lum- 
bering of any kind. 

We have seen that a low profit on lum- 
bering, coupled with uncertain silvi- 
cultural success from modifications of 
present methods, justifies for the private 
owner practical forestry of a primitive 
kind only. In the Adirondack region of 
northern New York we find a forest in 
which the high and increasing value of 
its chief timber, the red spruce, the rapid 
local decrease in its supply, and the com- 
parative ease of effective silvicultural 
measures render profitable a much more 
intensive form of forestry. Practical 
forestry in co-operation with a private 
owner was begun in the Adirondacks in 
1898. It was based on a careful pre- 
liminary study on the ground, by which 
the financial soundness of lumbering 
spruce with a view to taking a second 
crop from the same area was established. 
In other words, it was found by measure- 
ments of the number of mature and im- 
mature spruce in the forest, and by study 
of their habit and rate of growth, that 
the return from lumbering renders it 
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profitable to protect spruce trees of less 
than merchantable diameter and to favor 
the reproduction of the tree. It was also 
found that the customary method of log- 
ging spruce seriously impairs the advan- 
tage of holding the logged-off area for a 
second crop, through its great attendant 
damage to small trees and young growth 
generally. It was therefore necessary to 
so modify this method that without en- 
croaching too far upon present profits the 
productive capacity of the forest might 
be preserved. Rules were drawn up to 
govern lumbering, the main objects of 
which were the following: 

The leaving of a sufficient number of 
seed-bearing spruce in the forest to in- 
vite reproduction, and of those smaller 
trees which, although of merchantable 
size, can be harvested much more profit- 
ably when they have reached a larger 
diameter. 

The elimination of all unnecessary 
waste of merchantable timber, as in high 
stumps, lodged trees left in the woods, 
and failure to run the logs well up into 
the tops. 

The avoidance, wherever practicable, of 
damage to young growth. 

It is believed that the application of 
these rules by a large paper company 
to its own lands in Maine is the strongest 
argument in their favor which has yet 
been made. The purpose and practice of 
forestry on lands of private ownership in 
the Adirondacks are fully described in 
Bulletin 26 of the Bureau of Forestry— 
Practical Forestry in the Adirondacks, 
by Mr. Henry S. Graves, now director of 
the Yale Forest School. 

The co-operation which is now carried 
on between private owners and the Bu- 
reau of Forestry has been undertaken 
with the belief that example will prove 
more powerful than precept in the insti- 
tution of improved methods upon private 
forest-lands. It is intended to provide 
practical examples which show that con- 
servative lumbering not only leaves the 
forest in better condition than does ordi- 
nary lumbering, but that it is usually a 
sounder financial policy. There has been 
in this country a good deal of severe 
criticism of lumbermen and lumbermen’s 
methods which has done the cause of for- 
estry no good. The American lumber- 
man will not modify his methods until 


he has been shown that it is profitable for 
him to do so. Neither the vehement 
statement that his system is wrong, no) 
the frequent charge of vandalism, has 
succeeded in converting him. He has 
waited to be shown results, and has 
evinced a reasonable caution and strong 
common-sense in doing so. It is a very 
encouraging fact that the interest of lum- 
bermen in forestry is increasing rapidly 
with their knowledge of its purpose and 
its result. No small part of the past 
work done by the Bureau has been in co 
operation with lumber companies, whil: 
its recent study of Township 40 of th: 
New York State Forest Preserve was 
made by the combined effort of a lumber- 
man and a forester. 

In the co-operation between the Bureau 
of Forestry and-a private owner the first 
point to be decided is whether the appli- 
cation of forestry will be profitable upon 
the forest-land in question. A _ prelimi- 
nary examination is accordingly made by 
a forester, the result of which is embodied 
in a report to the owner. If the condi- 
tions be favorable, a working-plan is then 
made, should the owner desire it. This 
working-plan is a comprehensive and de- 
tailed scheme for the management of the 
forest. It forecasts the profits from lum- 
bering and the present yield of merchant- 
able timber. It fixes the diameter limit 
to which trees shall be eut, and pre- 
seribes all modifications of ordinary log- 
ging methods which are practicable and 
profitable in hastening the production of 
a second crop. It states how large this 
second crop will be in a given number of 
years, estimates the cost to the owner of 
obtaining it, and sums up what will be 
the result of conservative forest manage- 
ment from a business point of view. The 
working - plan entails careful measure- 
ments of the stand of merchantable tim- 
ber, and of the number and size of im- 
mature trees. It includes a thorough 
study of the habits and rate of growth 
of the local trees, and the effect of lum- 
bering upon the forest, and of those 
modifications of ordinary methods which 
are both silviculturally and financially 
advisable. Based upon this study on the 
ground, the working-plan is a plain state- 
ment of the most profitable way in which 
a forest may be handled for its own good 
and for the good of the owner. 
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Clarence’s Mind 


BY CHESTER 


NE night, when me and Clarence 

was dawdling down to Andy Cog- 

gin’s place to get a plate of beans, 
we was enlisted, off the street to fight a 
duel in the full armor of the Middle Ages, 
at a millionaire’s private theatricals. 
But because they didn’t treat Clarence 
right, and his appetite had made him evil- 
minded, why, he ups in a terrible huff 
and leaves the hpuse, with still the armor 
on him, as I could take time to explain. 
But what I’m selling is how Clarence 
come down off she millionaire’s steps as 
shining aS a men in a ballet, and turned 
himself loose in the streets of Newport 
at midnight, clanking like Hamlet’s ghost 
and carrying a wooden sword. He’d not 
gone forty rodz before he sent an old 
woman puckering up her petticoats and 
squawking off through the fog like a 
fowl. Then, bedad, he begun to wonder 
if it wasn’t a trifle sudden of his temper 
to be chasing away by himself, wrapped 
up in this kind of accouterment. 

And such being his emotions, all sol- 
dered up as he was inside his helmet, 
and sweating like a man in a diving-suit, 
Clarence could not keep on the honest 
road between the electric lights, but he 
had to lay his course on the broad open 
lawns of several contidgious estates, 
where the grass was more silent to the 
clink of his feet, and he says to himself 
if he heard the police he would pose as a 
new bronze statue. Till presently he sees 
a faney iron fence before him, and he 
says he would hang himself by the small 
of his back on one of the spikes and turn 
a back somerset to split off the armor. 
But first he had to pass by a house with 
an open window. There was a young 
man sitting at the window, and staring 
out at the June-bugs that was flitting 
through the mist to get at the light of 
the chandelier inside. The young man 
had his chin in his hand, and there was 
an empty skull and a big fat sheepskin 
book on the table beside him; so I’m 
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thinking ’twas some youngster that was 
learning to be a doctor and found him- 
self in the mood for diversions. And 
Clarence’s modesty wouldn’t let him be 
seen in such a strange dress as he was, 
and so Clarence makes to be ‘all careful 
and ran quiet past, beneath the window, in 
the sharp patch of dark where the light 
didn’t strike. Which he did; but at the 
same time he falls several feet beneath 
the window down a coal-hole, with a 
clatter of sheet-iron and general con- 
sternation like a row in a boiler-shop. 

Then up jumps the young man and 
fetches his electric lamp to the window; 
and when he illuminates the coal-hole 
from above he sees an extraordinary little 
object all cased in metal, trying to crawl 
out of the place, and bluing the air with 
exclamations of his feelings, and falling 
back each time like a bug in a glass bot- 
tle. No doubt the youngster says to him- 
self that such a man was either crazy or 
ought to be. And when Clarence looks 
up and sees the quiet smile beaming on 
the youngster’s face, it made Clarence 
hot; and says he, “ Good-evening, ye 
fool; did ye never see a man in a coal- 
hole before?” And still the youngster 
beams that contented smile on him, till 
Clarence says aloud, “ The boy is crazy, if 
there ever was one!” and he shuts down 
the door of his helmet and takes on to 
sulk. In a minute he feels something 
dangling agin his bosom-plate. 

“Dearly beloved brother,” says the 
youngster, “tie the end of the lawn-ten- 
nis rope around your waist. For I’ve 
wine and cigars awaiting ye here. I was 
full of me thoughts,” he explains, all 
grave as a graven image; “for it might 
have been that it mightn’t have been,” 
says he,—“ except for the coal-hole.” 

And in a minute, with hauling and 
pulling, Clarence delivers himself through 
the window at the end of the rope, like 
a lobster out of the sea. And all to his 
surprise, here he was in an elegant man- 
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sion, with the signs of superfluous wealth 
sticking all over the walls, and being re- 
ceived as a private guest by this young- 
ster that was as tall as a giraffe and as 
solemn as a mock-funeral. And little 
Clarence and him looks at each other, 
and they blinks as sober as though div- 
vle a joke had been let loose in the en- 
tire world since the fall of man. 

“ By pursuing your eccentricities along 
with mine, we may arrive at a law of na- 
ture,” says the youngster, with an en- 
couraging smile. “ For I observe you’re 
the opposite of me in most particulars,” 
says he; “and since extremes is accused 
by philosophy of meeting at the ends, 
then here we are.” 

Clarence looks at him back, then 
scratches his helmet, trying to get at his 
little red head; and he says to himself 
that either he was up agin one of the most 
learned men of the times or else a lunatic. 

“T didn’t get the whole of your ques- 
tion,” says Clarence, playing it all polite, 
“owing to the fog settling in me ear. 
3ut I suppose ye’ll insinuate some ex- 
planation of this tin foolishness I have 
on me back. Well, ye see, I was merely 
following down me way to Andy Coggin’s 
this evening, with the intention—” 

“ Beg pardon,” says the youngster, with 
elegant breeding, “but would you mind 
beginning with some history of your fa- 
ther and mother, and what complaints 
was common to them—” 

“ But what the divvle would that have 
to do with me going down to Andy Cog- 
gin’s to get a plate of beans?” says Clar- 
ence, pointing with his sword. 

“It breaks me heart to interrupt ye,” 
says the youngster, with his hand up 
like a parson; “but just a few prelimi- 
nary remarks on the type of your main 
hallucinations, and whether chronic or 
intermittent, would throw considerable 
light—” 

“ Now you’re talking electricity,” says 
Clarence, seeing a lot of strange instru- 
ments about the room, “and sure I don’t 
know one spark from another. But, any- 
way, what would that have to do with me 
going down to Andy Coggin’s—” 

“Me brother,” says the youngster, “I 
was approaching the question: how long 
have you enjoyed insanity ?” 

“Me insane!” says Clarence. “I was 
never insane in me life.” 


“Yes, yes,—but man to man,” whis- 
pers the youngster, “how long since y 
lost complete control of your mind?” 

“Sure, I never lost me mind,” says 
Clarence; “ but I do begin to suspect that 
you did.” 

“Oh, have peace with yourself,” say: 
the youngster, all soothing. “ Let’s bum 
incense,” says he, “ and look for truth at 
the bottom of a bottle, till we find whic! 
one of us is craziest.” 

He sets Clarence in a leather-mahogan\ 
chair, and gives him a cigar as long and 
fat as a railway spike; and into a goblet 
lined with gold he pours a drink of Ma- 
deira that Clarence says was meat and 
drink and father and mother to him— 
that pleasant it was, and the bottle left 
standing so near! And Clarence clung 
to the bottle like saying good-by to your 
sweetheart, till he begins to feel as though 
drifting away on a private cloud. 

“ Mister,” says Clarence, throwing up 
his feet on another chair, “I don’t know 
whether your mind is off or on, but 
your heart is still waving at the mast- 
head, sure!” 

“Ah!” says the youngster, pointing 
both forefingers at him. “’Sh!” says he, 
going to the door. He looks out in the 
hall, then out of the window; then he 
comes on tiptoe, and whispers in Clar- 
ence’s ear. “I'll give ye me word of 
honor,” says he, “I’m as crazy as you!” 

“ And several times more,” says Clar- 
ence. “ For me own mind is on as firm 
as the comb on a cock. And me appear- 
ing in this armor—if that’s what ye 
mean—why, I was merely on me way to 
Andy Coggin’s—” 

“Listen!” says the tall young man. 
He takes a piece of paper and draws a 
triangle and a circle. “ The first symp- 
toms of losing your mind,” says he, point- 
ing to the circle, and in a loud voice as 
solemn as a lecture—“ the first symptoms 
is thinking yourself still sane. And the 
next step,” says he, pointing to the tri- 
angle, “ is thinking your neighbor is crazy. 
For, laying all reason aside,” says he, 
tearing the paper to bits, “of all au- 
thorities, living or-dead, I recognize me- 
self as the greatest on earth concerning 
inflammation of the nerves, lunacy, 
idiocy, and tomfoolery. And why? Be- 
cause to perfect me knowledge of the sub- 
ject I went insane meself!” 
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“The divvle!” says Clarence, shooting 
up to his feet. “ And that’s what’s the 
matter of ye!” 

“Ye’ve hit it in the eye,” says the 
youngster, seeming all full of enthusi- 
asms. “For instance, suppose you was 
to eover both ears with your hands—if 
your hands is big enough: now, what do 
ye hear ?” 

“T hear like under a bridge with the 
cars running over,” says Clarence. 

“That’s what you think,” says the 
youngster; “and some of them surgeons 
of the mind would know no better. But, 
in fact ’tis the first sign of insanity. 
’Tis the maggots ye hear—at work on 
your brain, and chewing on the chain of 
your thoughts.” 

“Bedad, not in my case,” says Clar- 
ence. “For me own head is on as 
straight as the knob on a door. The 
reason of me acting perhaps a trifle queer 
when you first saw me, why—” 

“ Between bottle-companions,” says the 
youngster, as kind as a father to him, 
“ve need have no modesty at all about 
your condition. Let’s see ye cross one 
knee over the other.” 

Clarence crossed his knees to show how 
easy he could do it; and when the young- 
ster was not looking, Clarence claps a 
hand to his ear again and hears the mag- 
gots working there again, and says to 
himself, bedad, it was queer. And the 
youngster hit him a cut with the sharp 
of the hand on top of the knee-pan, and 
Clarence’s leg flew up all astonished at 
itself beyond control; and Clarence says 
to himself, by the great horn spoon, he 
wouldn’t let his leg behave that way 
again. But as often as the youngster hit 
him on the knee, up flew the leg, whether 
he liked it or not. And Clarence sees 
the youngster shaking his head; and that 
shook the peace of Clarence’s soul; and 
says he, 

“ What would ye make of that, doctor ?” 

“Tt means,” says the youngster, “ that 
ye’ve lost your responsibility complete 
below the knee. If ye was to commit 
violence with your thumb, the eye of the 
law would regard ye as criminal. But if 
ye was to accomplish evil with your 
feet. they would do no more than exam- 
ine your legs for insanity. What’s the 
matter of ye?” says he. “Is your cigar 
too strong fer ye?” 


For Clarence had put down his goblet, 
and set thinking as hard as the maggots 
would let him. He had found something 
wrong with his eyes—they wouldn’t 
seem to be driving in harness together; 
and he forgot of the wine he had drained, 
and he asked himself if *twas true he 
was leaving his wits. 

“ Didn’t I start out all intelligent with 
Sudd Lannigan,” says he, with a fall of 
the voice, “ to get a plate of beans?” 

“Dear me,” says the youngster, with 
his face like a coroner’s jury; “I hate to 
tell ye, but you’re getting rapidly worse. 
I’ve noticed a change since ye come 
through the window.” 

“Worse, ye say—and permanent?” 
says Clarence, breaking out in the brow 
with cold perspiration. 

“TTpon your soul, as one raving maniac 
to another,” says the youngster, “can ye 
say that in the last two hours no one has 
taken exceptions to your acts? Am I the 
first to intimate you was crazy?” says he, 
pacing the floor, and stopping to deliver 
that at Clarence. 

“What if he did?” says Clarence, all 
stewing in his collar. “It was only me 
best friend, Sudd Lannigan, when I was 
fighting the duel; and he’s a dom fool, 
anyway. It ain’t true, and I ain’t 
erazy.” 

“Tt ain’t true!” says the youngster, 
with a laugh. “ And you parading New- 
port at this hour of the night, dressed up 
like that!” 

“T tell ye twas pure accident,” bawls 
Clarence. “I tell ye ’twas nothing but 
absence of mind.” 

“ Absence of mind! Absence of mind!” 
says the youngster, from the other room, 
pointing at him. “ That’s what it is— 
for your mind is clean absent and gone, 
like the meat of a nut!” He gives a sniff 
of professional pride, and he leans up 
agin something that looked like a side- 
board; but ’twas an orchestrion inside, 
and the youngster pulls the handle of 
it. “Put your hands to your ears agin,” 
says he, “and listen if the maggots is 
any better.” 

So Clarence covers his ears, and the 
orchestrion begins to play the musie of 
the Turkish patrol, arising more and 
more in the distance, till ye could hear 
it through your hands. Clarence starts 
up in his chair. 
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“ Say!” says Clarence, “ where will that 
music be at this time of night? Don’t I 
hear a military band?” says he, to the 
blank face of the youngster. 

“T have no doubt ye think ye hear 
something,” says the mock-doctor. “ Each 
crazy man has delusions of his own. I 
once believed I could hear the divvle him- 
self, preaching sermons to the damned,” 
says he, “and most entertaining. But a 
dishonest lunatic stole the delusion from 
me mind with a bodkin,” says he; “ and 
the next day—” 

“Whist! That is music,” says Clar- 
ence; “real music! Don’t ye hear it ?— 
it’s growing louder.” 

“ Poor man!” says the youngster. “ Do 
ye suffer badly ?” 

“T tell ye it is music! Are ye deaf?” 
says Clarence. 

“ Deaf?” says the other. “ Sure me ears 
is as sensitive as a chronometer—I can 
hear the beating of me own heart in the 
middle of a drum corps,” says he; “ but 
I don’t hear any military band at this 
moment.” 

“Ye can’t hear that—growing louder 
and louder?” says Clarence, his forehead 
bursting with dew. “ Now—now, ye do 
hear that, doctor?” says Clarence, clutch- 
ing him by the arm. 

“There, there,” says the youngster, 
all soothing; “ don’t let it get any louder. 
You must control yourself. Take some 
wine. I command ye not to let it get 
any louder!” says the youngster, point- 
ing his finger. 

“Why not?” says Clarence, all caving 
in. “ Why not ?—for it is growing louder. 
I could swear—Holy Mother,” says Clar- 
ence, turning round, with his head be- 
hind him, “I could take me oath ’twas in 
the house !”’ 

“Come, now,” says the youngster, em- 
bracing him tight, “hold fast, and don’t 
let it get any louder. If it does,” says he, 
“twill burst out your ear and escape 
from ye, and the world be full of illegiti- 
mate notes. Be a man now!” says he. 
But Clarence couldn’t stop it. The Turk- 
ish patrol was arriving in front of him, 
and smashing the cymbals in a way to 
raise the dead. 

“Ah!” says Clarence, with his eyes 
starting out like a horse. “ Ah!” says he, 
with a dying shriek. Then the band be- 
gun moving away again and going round 


a corner. “Oh!” says Clarence, with a 
look of mild surprise. 

“Is it passing off?” says the young 
ster, holding his head. “Is it growing 
less ?” he says. 

“Yes, maybe—maybe,” says Clarence 
sinking back. “ Yes, yes, I think ’tis 
passing off,” says he, ina moment. “ But, 
doctor, doctor,” says he, drawing a snort, 
“by the saints, that was a narrow escape | 
The drum of me ear was blowed up lik 
the belly of a moon-fish, and every min 
ute I thought ’twould explode. Dear, 
dear, what am I coming to, anyway ?” says 
Clarence, rolling his eyes with the realiza 
tion of it. “Couldn’t ve give me som 
kind of oil to rub on me scalp?” says he. 

The young man sits looking all grav 
at him, and finally shakes his head. Th 
orchestrion had died away, but the dew 
was still standing on Clarence’s brow. 
He reaches and gulps a half-bottle 0% 
wine by the neck. 

“T’ll forget me name next, I suppose,” 
he mutters, clapping his hand on top ot 
his helmet. “IT’]l meet meself in th 
looking-glass and never bow acquaint- 
ance!” A sob came bubbling out of his 
throat, and it turned to a foolish laugh 
at the end of his tongue. “ Doctor,” says 
he, “I would give the head off me neck 
to get me brains back. How’s that for 
an offer, ye extraordinary divvle!” Then 
he falls away sad again; but in a minute 
he bursts out with: “ Doctor, why is it 
I want to laugh? I would laugh,” says 
he, “ till I burst the shell off me back, it 
it wasn’t irreverent to me misfortune of 
losing me wits.” Then a terrible pink 
flush swept over the inside of him at the 
sound of his silly words; but he couldn’t 
bring what reason he had to the end of 
his tongue. Good-by to me senses, says 
he to himself; good-by, Sudd Lannigan, 
and good-by the ship and the crew and 
the whole sailing-match; and hello the 
clink and the mad-house for evermore. 
“The divvle take you!” says Clarence, 
turning on the younester. “I’d never 
known I was mad, nor any one else, if 
I hadn’t been fished up through your 
window. But if it’s mad I am, then mad 
I am—and I’m going to have a good 
time!” He snatches a Maori war-club 
from ornamenting the wall. I’m think- 
ing the twinkle went out from the young- 


ster’s eye. For he tries to lay hold of 
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Clarence to prevent him from wrecking 
the room; and the tough little man shook 
him off like a drop of water on a dog. 

“ What are ye doing?” says the young- 
ster, with his feet clinging to the floor. 
Clarence was swinging the war-club over 
his head. 

“ Poctor,” says he, “do ye see that ele- 
gant crystal bowl there ?” 

“What!” says the youngster. “’Tis 
worth thousands of dollars!” 

“Hurrah!” says Clarence. “I'll cut it 
into ten thousand dimes!” 

“ Wait, wait,” says the youngster, all 
in a gasp. “It’s all a mistake—you’re 
not erazy—don’t smash that! It’s me fa- 
ther’s pet bowl!” 

“T’m as crazy as ever was made,” says 
Clarence, swinging the club. “I never 
saw a big piece of glass yet but I wanted 
to smash it; I suppose it was me lunacy 
growing inside. And I’m going to smash 
that bowl,” says he; “ for they'll take me 
away in the luny-eart whether I smash it 
or not.” 

“Look here—as a personal favor to 
me—for the wine and cigars,” says the 
youngster, throwing himself on Clarence’s 
bosom, “will ye kindly put down that 
club till I tell ye something?” Clarence 
puts down the club to lay hold of the 
goblet on the table, and the youngster 
whisks the club out the window, down 
the coal-hole. Then the youngster draws 
up his breath from his boots. “It’s three 
o’clock, and time to go home, now,” says 
he, giving the broad hint. 

“Oh, don’t you live here?” says Clar- 
ence, shaking hands with him. = 

“Yes; but you don’t,” says the young 
man. “ Well, I’m glad you enjoyed your 
wine and cigars,” says he, moving tow- 
ards the door. “ And I'll tell ye now that 
you are no more insane than I am.” 

“No, for I couldn’t be,” says Clar- 
ence, sitting down in a chair. “ But I’m 
terrible daft, doctor,” says he, clean puz- 
zled not to find the club where he had put 
it. “T think Ill have to smash that bowl 
with me hands,” he says, staring suspi- 
cious at the youngster. 

They looks at each other a second. 
What Clarence would do the next minute 
the young man was waiting with terrible 
fear. He hits on a plan to be rid of 
Clarence by strategy. 

“T’m sorry to suggest your going now,” 
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says the young man, “ but in fact I feel 
a fit coming on. And when I have me 
fits, then I’m in possession of the div- 
vle and the strength of ten men. And I 
might have homicidal intent and malice 
aforethought breaking out on me.” 

“Sure, I never watched a fit before,” 
says Clarence, settling back in the arm- 
chair and getting his humor. 

“T feel it coming on,” says the young 
man. “ Ye’d better go and leave me 
alone,” says he, “for I’m apt to murder 
a 

“What kind of a man would I be to 
go and leave ye alone,” says Clarence, 
“when by staying here I can prevent ye 
committing a murder ?” 

“Ye thick-skin!” says the young man, 
grinding his teeth. “I'll put it this way: 
I want ye to go, because I’m bored with 
your society. How’s that?” 

“Such impoliteness is the first sign of 
your fit, I suppose,” says Clarence. “ But 
I’m understanding ve.” Clarence was 
leaving the scare about the music far 
enough behind him to begin to get back 
his heart. But the young man was rising 
in rage. 

“Oh, look here, now,” says the young- 
ster, “ what’s the matter with us two lay- 
ing this nonsense aside and speaking as 
one sane man to—” 

“ How the divvle can two raving luna- 
ties speak as one sane man?” says Clar- 
ence, getting roiled. “ Why don’t ye go 
on with your fit?” says he. “ Bedad, if 
IT was having a fit I’d have it, and not 
talk so much.” 

“Shall I ring up the police?” says the 
young man. “ Shall I have ye taken away 
by force, then? Ye poor fool,” says he, 
from the bottom of his wrath, “I’m no 
lunatic.” 

“Ye poor lunatic,” says Clarence, “ I’m 
no fool. It just strikes me this: if you get 
swinging on the chandeliers here with the 
strength of ten men and pull down the 
ceiling, then the blame is on me. *Tis 
better I ring up the police meself, and 
let ’em take care of ye till your folks 
come home.” 

The young man unlocks the front door, 
and Clarence follows him to the hall. 

“There’s the door.” says the young 
man, “and there’s the police call. Ye 
can use the one or the other; but if ye 
don’t go in two minutes it will be 7 that 
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will have the police come and carry ye 
down the steps,” says he. 

Clarence looks at him in disdain, and 
saying nothing, goes and pulls for the 
police. “TI shall tell ’em to treat ye kind 
and harmless,” says Clarence, all calm, 
sitting in the hall chair. 

‘7 shall tell ’em you are a lunatic,” 
the young man, planting himself 
sulky in the chair opposite. “ ’Twill save 
explanations and serve you right.” 

Clarence sits up with all the dignity 
of a nigger. “TI shall tell ’em you’re the 
says Clarence. 

He begun thinking that after all ’twas 
not such a bad evening, though he did 
feel the need again of them beans at Andy 
Coggin’s. And the more he considers 
the more he says to himself ’twas a mis- 
take him being insane. He’d been de- 
ceived awhile by this poor lunatic; but 
no matter. He would get the credit for 
having saved the young man from harm- 
ing the elegant gimeracks on the walls; 
and the least the old man of the house 
could do, thinks Clarence, would be to 
sive him ten dollars and recognize him 
next day in the street. 

“ Bedad,” says Clarence, whispering to 
himself, “Sudd Lannigan thinks I’ve 
been arrested for going the streets in dis- 
guise. But Ill get the police to unscrew 
this armor off me, and then I’ll drop it 
somewhere in the tall grass, and the man 
that owns it will not take the trouble 
to hunt me up aboard me ship. And I'll 
have the laugh on Sudd Lannigan for 
onee, sure!” 

Then the two of ’em heard the hurry 
of two burly-boys on the gravel walk in 
the dark. The two burly-boys pounds up 
the steps, with their hands over their 
stars, and looks through the glass doors 
into the hall. They saw on one side 
the young man standing and pointing at 
Clarence O’Shay, that sat still inside 
of his antique armor-plate, as sure and 
smiling as the tin-plate trust. Then 
they opens the door. 

“This man is crazy,” says the young- 
ster, pointing to Clarence. 
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Clarence gets quiet to his feet, all sol- 
emn and dignified. He clears his throat, 
and gives a nod to the police. “T’ll ex- 
plain the whole story from end to end,” 
says he. “ This evening, at nine o’cloc!| 
as I was pursuing me way to Andy Cog 
gin’s place for the purpose of taking 
a plate of beans—when—” 

“He refuses to go,” says the young 
man, “and I want him removed from t] 
house, please.” 

“—taking on a plate of them beans of ea 
Andy’s,” says Clarence, as though no on * 
had spoke, “ when me and Sudd Lannigan i 
was picked up off the street and hired in ‘4 
to fight a duel at some millionaire’s pri- : 
vate Punch and Judy show with nothing 4 
in me stomach. And—” eS 

“Come along,” says the burly-boys, 
clapping their hands tightly Clar- 
ence’s wrists. 

“ What, ye lunaties ?”’ 

“Come along; that’s 
burly-boys. 

And in the split of a wink Clarenc: 
felt himself lifted as by an earthquake, 
and carried out of the house and down 
the steps, gesticulating, procrastinating, 
and expostulating from the soles of his 4 
feet to the top of his voice. 

The next minute Clarence was the main 
consideration of a small crowd of fly-by- q 
nights that was escorting him and the 
police to the station. And, bedad, if we 
at Andy Coggin’s hadn’t heard him pass- i 
ing by and roiling the clouds with his q 
objections, and if we hadn’t run out and 
tore him in the dark from the police to 
a boat convenient by and pulled for the ; 
anchorage of the fleet-—why, they’d have 
had him up in court the next day on 
charge of losing his mind. 

But the minute I had the armor off him 
and throwed it overboard —then over- 
board went Clarence himself, and swum 
for the shore. 

“Where ye going?” says we. 

I could hear him grinding his teeth 
like nails. 

“T’m going to Andy Coggin’s, 
“to get a plate of beans.” 


on 
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THE DESERTED VILLAGE 


If to the city sped—what waits him there? 
To see profusion that he must not share; 
To see ten thousand baneful arts combin’d 
To pamper luxury, and thin mankind; 
To see those joys the sons of pleasure know, 
Extorted from his fellow-creatures’ woe: 
Here, while the courtier glitters in brocade, 
| There the pale artist plies the sickly trade; 
Here, while the proud their long-drawn pomps display, 
There the black gibbet glooms beside the way. 
The dome where pleasure holds her midnight reign, 
Here, richly deck’d, admits the gorgeous train— 
Tumultuous grandeur crowds the blazing square, 
The rattling chariots clash, the torches glare. 
Sure scenes like these no troubles e’er annoy; 


Sure these denote one universal joy! 


There the pale artist plies the sickly trade 
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Are these thy serious thoughts?—ah! turn thine eyes 


Where the poor houseless shivering female lies. 
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She once, perhaps, in village plenty bless‘d, 
Has wept at tales of innocence distress’'d— 


Her modest looks the cottage might adorn, 


Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn; 

Now lost to all—her friends, her virtue fled, 

Near her betraver’s door she lays her head— 

And, pinch’d with cold, and shrinking from the shower, 
With heavy heart deplores that luckless hour 

When idly first, ambitious of the town, 


She left her wheel, and robes of country brown. 





Do thine, sweet AUBURN! thine, the loveliest train, | a 
Do thy fair tribes participate her pain? 
f 

Even now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led, i 


At proud men’s doors they ask a little bread. 

Ah, no! To distant climes, a dreary scene, 
Where half the convex world intrudes between, 
Through torrid tracts with fainting steps they go, 


Where wild Altama murmurs to their woe. 


Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn 
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Far different there from all that charm’d before, 


The various terrors of that horrid shore ; e 
Those blazing suns that dart a downward ray, ¥ 
And fiercely shed intolerable day— ’ 

Those matted woods where birds forget to sing 

But silent bats in drowsy clusters cling— 

Those poisonous fields with rank luxuriance crown’'d, 

Where the dark scorpion gathers death around— | 

Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 

The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake— F 
Where crouching tigers wait their hapless prey, 4 
And savage men more murderous still than they— 4 


While oft in whirls the mad tornado flies, 
Mingling the ravag’d landscape with the skies. 
Far different these from every former scene; 
The cooling brook, the grassy-vested green, 
The breezy covert of the warbling grove, 
That only shelter’d thefts of harmless love. 
Good Heaven! what sorrows gloom’d that parting day, 7 


That call’d them from their native walks away; 


Near her betrayer’s door she lays her head— | 
b 



































When the poor exiles, every pleasure pass’d, 


Ilung round their bowers, and fondly look’d their last— 


And took a long farewell, and wish’d in vain 





For seats like these beyond the western main— 
And shuddering sull to face the distant deep, 
Return’d and wept, and still return’d to weep. 
The good old sire, the first, prepar'd to go 
To new-found worlds, and wept for others’ woe— 
But for himself, in conscious virtue brave, : 
He only wish'd for worlds beyond the grave; i 
His lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears, ; 
The fond companion of his helpless years, ; 
Silent went next, neglectful of her charms, : 
And left a lover’s for a father’s arms; 4 
With louder plaints the mother spoke her woes, E 
And bless’d the cot where every pleasure rose, 3 
And kiss’d her thoughtless babes with many a tear, | 
And clasp’d them close, in sorrow doubly dear— | 
While her fond husband strove to lend relief 
In all the silent manliness of grief 

| r, 

Hung round thetr bowers, and fondly look’d thetr last | 
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NCARNACION HIGUERA looked 
at the reflection of her face in the 
water in the fountain. “I am as 

heautiful as the sun,” she said. No one 
heard Encarnacion, for there was no one 
else in the patio, but nearly every one in 
Monterey thought somewhat as Encarna- 
cion did, 

“T am young, I am strong,” she said; 
“ my hair is beautiful, and so are my eyes. 
I am tall, I am everything I should be!” 
She looked up from the water, and shook 
her hair in the sun. She raised her arms 
in the air, and laughed. She shook her 
hair over her face like a veil, and shook 
it back again. 

A voice came from the house, 

“ Encarnacion !” 

The girl turned and paused abruptly. 
Upon the porch stood her mother and a 
tall old man. Encarnacion made a low 
eurtsy. “ Don Anselmo.” 

“ Dofia Magdalena,” he said, then turn- 
ed to the girl. “ Encarnacion, Camillo 
will be here for his answer.” 

“They are all coming, Don Anselmo,” 
said the girl. 

The old man bowed Dofia Magdalena 
to a bench against the wall, and sat be- 
side her. Encarnacion took a fan from 
a window-ledge, opened it slowly, and 
swung it lazily. 

The girl went on: “Don Francisco 
and Don Jayme, Don Antonio and Don 
Luis, Don José and Don Narciso.” 

“ What can you say to them, Encarna- 
cion? The Salazars and the Higueras 
have been one for many years.” 

“Very true, Don Anselmo. It would 
be an honor for me to become the wife 
of Don Camillo Salazar; but the others, 
what would they say? Don Francisco, 
Don Antonio,.and Don José, and there 
are also Don Cayetano and Don Valen- 
tin, and Seftor Fitzpatrick, Don Miguel!” 

“The Irishman!” broke out Don An- 
selmo. “You would marry out of your 
own people!” : 
Von. CV.—No. 626 —26 


The Deciding of Encarnacion 


BY HENRY S. KIRK 


“ He is one of us, Don Anselmo.” 

“ But not of our blood! Dofia Magda- 
lena, I appeal to you.” 

Dofia Magdalena shrugged her shoul- 
ders. Encarnacion laughed. “ You see, 
Don Anselmo—” A young man appear- 
ed in the doorway. “Don Camillo, we 
were just talking of you.” 

The young man bowed to Dofia Mag- 
dalena, his head half turned in the direc- 
tion of Encarnacion. 

“The others will be here,” said old 
Don Anselmo, with a touch of anxiety. 
“Enearnacion, your father wished for 
you and Camillo to marry.” 

“ Yes, I know,” said the girl, “ yet my 
father did not command me. I should do 
well in marrying Don Camillo—but—I 
do not see why I should marry any one.” 
Two elderly men entered, followed by 
two youths who overtopped them each by 
a head. “Don Francisco and Don An- 
tonio, Don Jayme and Don Luis? How 
pretty you all came together!” 

Don Anselmo looked uneasy. The four 
men bowed before Dofa Magdalena, and 
at her motion the elder two seated them- 
selves upon a bench against the wall, and 
fell into constrained silence, which was 
relieved the next moment by the dignified 
entrance of a white-haired man in a mili- 
tary uniform, accompanied by a replica 
of himself with the straps of a lieutenant 
upon his shoulder. 

“Don José!” cried Encarnacion, “ and 
Don Narciso!” 

Don José sat to the left of Dofia 
Magdalena. The sound of heavy breath- 
ing came through the doorway. Encar- 
nacion raised her eyebrows and smiled. 
The short, stout body of a man moved 
into the porch. Upon it was a round 
head with a red-brown face and small 
black eyes. Behind it was a young fel- 
low who, like the four young men stand- 
ing about Dota Magdalena, was very 
slender and very tall. 

“Don Cayetano,” smiled the girl. 
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Don Cayetano shuffled to Dofia Magda- 
lena, leaned over her hand, and, with an 
effort, sat upon the vacant half of a 
bench next to Don Anselmo. Don:Valen- 
tin followed his father to Dofia Magda- 
lena, looking at Encarnacion. 

The girl opened and closed her fan, and 
then sat in the shade of a cypress. She 
looked at Don Cayetano, and smiled, and 
lowered her eyes to the tiled floor of the 
corridor. The five fathers sat silent upon 
the benches against the wall, and looked 
from Encarnacion to their sons, and, 
with a half-glance at each other, out at 
the sky, of which they could see just a 
hazy bit over the red roof on the other 
side of the patio. The five young men 
stood in the shadow in the corridor, and 
looked at the tips of their boots, and 
then at Encarnacion. Dofia Magdalena 
fanned herself with a large black fan, 
pausing now and then to loosen her shawl. 

Don Cayetano’s breathing had become 
inaudible. The air in the patio was 
warm and yellow. The sunlight fell 
upon the ground, and shadowed the roof 
posts upon the floor of the corridor. The 
geraniums drowsed in the sun, and the 
roses and the rose leaves hung languidly 
from the edge of the tiles. 

A flapping sound came from the water 
in the fountain. Encarnacion laughed. 
Don Anselmo looked up. 

“T am awaiting Don Miguel, Don An- 
selmo,” said the girl. 

Every man in the corridor started. 

“He does not seem to care to meet 
you, Encarnacion.” 

The girl rose from her seat and look- 
ed out into the patio. A man’ stood in 
the doorway with his hat in his hand. 

“Dona Magdalena,” he said. Encarna- 
cion turned. “ Sefiorita Encarnacion, I 
am sorry not to have been in good time.” 

“Don Miguel,” the girl said, slowly, 
“if you had come sooner, you would 
have been before it.” 

She opened her fan and closed it again. 
She looked out into the patio, and up 
at the sky. She looked at each of the 
eleven men, and then upon the floor. 

“Tt is an odd position for me to be in,” 
she said. “I’m sure it is unfortunate. I 
cannot understand why any one should 
wish to marry me. Yes, I know,” she 
continued, quickly, in response to an in- 
voluntary movement among the eleven 


men. “I’m sure it is very nice of 
you all. Don Anselmo, if I should 
marry Don Camillo, it would be som 
what in the wishes of my father, as our 
families have been ”—she raised her e: 
brows—“ very much together. Don Fra) 
cisco, Don Jayme would make me a \ 
good husband, and I should respect h 
very much. Don Antonio, Don Lu 
would make me a great lady in Mexic 
perhaps I should be an ambassadress i 
Madrid or St. Petersburg.” 

“Encarnacion,” broke out Don An 
tonio, “ it is almost certain.” 

“Yes, 1 am sure, Don Antonio.” 

“ Encarnacion!” exclaimed Don José 

“Ah, Don José, Don Narciso may 
be Governor of California.” 

“ But, Encarnacion,” said Don Cay 
tano, in a thick voice, “ you forget—” 

“Not Don Valentin,” interrupted th 
girl. “I could never do that.” 

“You would have Los Osos and Lo 
Robles.” 

“Yes, Don Cayetano,” cried Encarna- 
cion, “ and all the country from Monterey 
to— Do you know yourself, Don Caye- 
tano, the extent of it all?” 

Don Miguel never for a moment too! 
his gaze from Encarnacion. There was 
a light in his blue eyes like the light in 
the bluest bit of sky over the red roof 
on the other side of the patio. 

“ Sefiorita Encarnacion,” he said. 

Encarnacion smiled and looked down 
at the floor. 

“Don Miguel—they say an American 
ean do anything, especially if he is an 
Trishman.” 

“T don’t know, Sefiorita Encarnacion, 
but I love you.” 

The five fathers and the five sons look- 
ed at Encarnacion and at Don Miguel. 
Encarnacion looked upon the red floor of 
the corridor. She raised her head and 
smiled, and shook her hair. 

“No,” she said, “I shall not tell any 
one anything. It is too much to expect. 
Don Jayme will be a great man; Don 
Luis an ambassador; Don Narciso, Gov- 
ernor; Don Valentin, the son of Don Ca- 
yetano; Don Miguel loves me; yes, I know 
you all do. If I marry Don Camillo, it 
would fulfil the wishes of my father, 
and that is something to think about.” 
She broke a rose hanging from a stray 
vine on the edge of the roof. “TI shall 
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tell you to-night. I shall marry the one 
to whom I give this rose.” 

The five fathers rose from the benches 
along the wall, and with their sons bowed 
to Doha Magdalena, and to the girl, and 
went out from the corridor. Don Miguel 
stood still and looked at Encarnacion. 
He turned his eves from her to Dojfia 
Magdalena, and followed the others. 

Encarnacion went to the fountain and 
looked at her face in the water. “I wish 
I were not so beautiful,” she said, “ then 
they would not bother me so much.” 

That night there was a moon in Mon- 
terey, and there was moonlight in the 
patio of Dofia Magdalena. The gerani- 
ums were red in the white light, and 
their round leaves green and black. The 
eypresses in the corner rose slimly over 
the roof, and threw their shadows half- 
way across the patio. The water in the 
fountain reflected the stars. In the sala 
of Dofia Magdalena all the great people 
of Monterey were celebrating the name- 
day of Encarnacion. The Governor was 
there, and his wife, and the comandante 
of the presidio and his officers. 

Enearnacion wore a white gown, and 
looked very beautiful. Her hair was in 
two loose braids, in one of which was 
fastened the promised rese. Around her 
neck was a single string of pearls. Her 
fan was tiny and white, and was covered 
with glittering spangles. 

Dofia Magdalena was very elegant in 
heavy black silk. In her hair was a 
large tortoise-shell comb. She sat at the 
end of the sala, and waved an immense 
black fan. 

Don Anselmo, Don Francisco, Don An- 
tonio, Don José, and Don Cayetano were 
there with their five sons. Don Miguel 
was there. He looked at no one but En- 
earnacion. The girls about the wall 
laughed at him behind their fans. The 
five fathers and the five sons scowled at 
him. Encarnacion smiled at every one, 
and opened and shut her tiny white fan. 
She danced with Don Camillo, and with 
Don Jayme. She danced with Don Luis, 
Don Narciso, and with Don Valentin. 
She danced with Don Miguel, even 
though he did not dance as well as the 
others, which was some satisfaction to 
Don Miguel’s five rivals. 
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The dancing went on. After a while 
the Governor and his wife and the co- 
mandante of the presidio made their 
leave. Others began to go. Soon there 
was no one in the sala but Dofia Magda- 
lena with her black fan and Encarnacion, 
Don Anselmo and Don Camillo, Don 
Francisco and Don Jayme, Don Antonio 
and Don Luis, Don José and Don Nar- 
ciso, Don Cayetano and Don Valentin, 
and Don Miguel. 

The eleven men stood silent. Encar- 
nacion looked upon the floor, and opened 
and shut her tiny white fan. She took 
her mother’s hand and.curtsied. “ Good- 
night,” she said. The eleven men look- 
ed at her without a motion, then at 
Donia Magdalena. Then, without a word, 
they went to the door. Don Anselmo 
paused. “ Encarnacion,” he cried. The 
girl did not raise her eyes. Don Miguel 
turned after the others, but Encarnacion 
looked still upon the floor. Then she 
went to her room, and opened the shutters 
of the window, and looked down into the 
street. There were Don Camillo and Don 
Jayme, Don Luis,- Don Narciso, Don 
Valentin, and Don Miguel, in the white 
dust, each one but Don Miguel with a 
guitar. They were motionless. The 
moonlight fell upon them and shadowed 
them in the road. Don Camillo moved 
out from the others, struck his guitar, 
and sang, his eyes fastened upon Encar- 
nacion. The girl loosened the rose from 
her hair. Camillo stopped his song with 
acry. Encarnacion waved her hand. Ca- 
millo finished his song and stood silent. 
Encarnacion looked beyond him at the 
stars. Then Don Jayme went to the win- 
dow, and after him Don Luis. But the 
girl still looked at the stars. Don Nar- 
ciso began his song and finished it. Then 
Don Valentin began. A sound of heavy 
breathing came from somewhere in the 
shadow. Encarnacion smiled and looked 
down into the dust in the road. Don 
Miguel moved toward the window. His 
face was white in the white light of 
the moon. 

“ Sefiorita Encarnacion,” he said, “I 
cannot sing, but I love you!” 

The girl looked at him and smiled. 
She dropped the rose, and closed the 
shutters of the window! 
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Beginnings of American Literature 


BY GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY 


Professor of Comparative Literature, Columbia College 


VERYTHING begins in the mid- 
EK dle—to adapt a wise saying—like 
an epic poem. That is the central 
truth of human perspective. Open his- 
tory where you will, and there are al- 
ways men streaming over the mountains 
or the sea from some horizon, bringing 
with them arms and cattle, battle-songs 
and prayers, and an imaginary world; 
their best treasure is ever the seed of 
some last year’s harvest. Colonialism is 
a word too often used to disparage the 
thing; it is the natural condition of the 
outposts of man’s spread over the earth; 
the wave, as it breaks on new shores, is 
salt with time. England was colonized, 
and Greece, and India. So our ancestors, 
the first Americans, brought with them 
the past as well as the future to this 
land. It is not often that books make 
an important item in the cargo of an 
emigrant ship. The mother-tongue is 
brought, and in it is the great sap of 
thought, aspiration, and resolve that will 
feed institutions of church and state as 
they arise; but the book-language is, in 
the main, left at home; it is the mouth- 
language, where literature is in the mak- 
ing, that will be used on the new soil. 
The pure literary influence in all our 
early colonies, the impact of the book- 
past of England, was slightest at the 
South, and strengthened with the north- 
ing. In Virginia, generally, the first 
estates were naturally as innocent of 
learning as Osbaldistone Hall; there was 
a countrified indifference to it befitting 
a young squirarchy, a touch of contempt 
felt with old-fashioned English frank- 
ness, even a dull hatred of enlighten- 
ment, as when the Governor thanked 
God that there were “no free schools nor 
printing,” and hoped there would be none 
for a hundred years. “God keep us from 
both!” he cried. At the other focus of 
the settlement, in New England, a differ- 
ent state of affairs prevailed, though there, 


too, the pure literary influence was nar- 
rowly limited. But as in the dawn 
England “ Beowulf” had come in the 
long Danish boats, and many an exodus 
has gone out with one great book which 
was like brain and blood to the littl 
race, there on Massachusetts Bay a book 
had come with the people; and ever; 
ship, loaded with the twenty thousand 
souls of the first emigration, brought 
it—the book that has oftenest crossed 
the sea of all the books of men—the 
Bible. It is the greatest English book; 
and in this small folk of English stock 
it found a human vehicle of power equal 
to its greatness. 

This nest of Puritans is commonly 
thought of as deficient in that large part 
of the human genius which is enlighten- 
ed by letters, as unimaginative; and be- 
cause they did not flower out with polite 
literature, they are said to be unliterary. 
Yet the Puritan line in England was 
constituted of Spenser, Milton, and Bun- 
yan, the three most imaginative minds 
of their generations for a century of 
English life; though it should be ob- 
served that in these three instances the 
imagination moved in moulds already 
prepared for it. The Puritans, being of 
the stock they were, could not but be 
imaginative, romantic, intense, in vis- 
ion, emotion, and idea; they were high- 
charged with all this energy; but the 
channels were prepared for it, and they 
found their literature in the Bible. If 
they required songs of praise, they “ roll- 
ed the hymn to wintry skies”; if they 
sought expression for humiliation, or de- 
sired to illustrate their fortunes or pas- 
sions, their sins, trials, and deliverances, 
there was the typical narrative and 
drama of human life, as they knew it, in 
the Scriptures; they turned to their one 
book, and more frequently, as their de- 
scendants now turn to whole libraries, 
and found in it the mirror of life. The 
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Bible was, indeed, to use the language 
of to-day, like a great literary trust; it 
supplied all wants, and forbade competi- 
tion. Such a book, when it takes hold 
of a people so completely and intimately 
and fills the measure of their spiritual 
energy, needs to recede, before men will 
again attempt originally the task it per- 
forms, as Shakspere must recede before 
dramatic imagination can flourish with 
equal new power; for, though books are 
not seldom the seeds of revolution, a great 
book is normally a powerful conservative 
force, a true bond of national life. 

It is, however, wide of the mark to de- 
scribe a people to whom the Old Testa- 
ment was more thoroughly known than 
Homer to the young Greeks, and the New 
Testament more familiar than Victor 
Hugo to young France, as an unliterary 
people. If it be the function of litera- 
ture to lift the thoughts of men, to 
educate the emotions, to shape character 
toward ideal ends, to exalt and to con- 
sole, and always to minister to the spirit 
in its walk on earth, the Bible discharged 
this office in the early generation of the 
New England settlements with an ade- 
quacy, a constancy, a penetration, a com- 
pleteness of efficacy, such as is hardly 
to be paralleled in history. It was their 
rubrie of prayer, their lyric of praise, 
the parable of their morality, and they 
adapted it to be the epic of their growing 
state, where they, too, were a chosen 
people of God planted in the wilderness. 
This was its popular significance. 

It bred a learned and scholarly clergy 
besides, vast producers of sermons, contro- 
versial tractates, and speculative treatises 
in theology, such that, if the book had 
been secular, the age would have been 
named Alexandrian; and it enforced that 
respect for learning and the literary 
faculty which has never ceased in that 
region, as it also made the people a letter- 
ed people by the mere necessity that it 
should be read by all, just as the right to 
vote is making the nation at large now a 
lettered nation. It may seem like reheat- 
ing old fires to discourse in this way of 
the place of the Bible in our beginnings, 
but it is essential for a true comprehen- 
sion of our early life and letters, and the 
relationship between them, to see in these 
first generations not a dull, darkened, un- 
imaginative folk, but in a true sense one 


of the most literary states that ever 
existed, having its most passionate and 
intense life in a book, as single and sig- 
nificant to it as the Koran to Islam, and 
as much richer than the Koran in art 
and truth as the Christian life exceeds 
the Moslem faith. To think of the old 
sermons and treatises as the first Amer- 
ican literature is like speaking of the 
commentaries on Shakspere and omitting 
the poet; the Bible was the book in which 
the first Americans found what literature 
has to give to the hearts of the people, 
and in it they had their full and over- 
flowing literary, nor should one hesitate 
to say their artistic, life. 

And what was this life that the Puri- 
tans led with this book for their brain 
and heart? We have their prayers, sweet 
and solemn in the cadences better known 
to us now in the English Prayer-Book; 
we have the letters of their wives, like 
Mrs. Winthrop’s, mingling human affec- 
tion with divine love, as if these New 
England mothers were also nuns of 
Christ’s cloister; we have their sermons, 
now terse and tense and studded with 
learning better known to us in Milton, 
or with the flowing amplitude and elo- 
quence that to our ears are Taylor’s, or 
with the vivid realism of vision that to 
our eyes is Bunyan’s limning on the 
darkness; we have the words, but the 
light to read them by is gone. 

The clergy themselves are stiff to us as 
their portraits, all wig and gown and 
wooden smiles,—and when we think of 
them it is most often as fire-breathing 
dragons, perhaps; yet they were, as is 
well known, men of great power of char- 
acter, with some of what seem the lost 
graces of greatness, immense intellectual 
vigor, moral authority, dignity, the 
scholar’s refinement, sanctity even; and, 
if we are to judge by what their friends 
said—and how else shall we judge ¢—in 
some few, at least, it would seem that all 
the poison of human nature had gone out 
of them into their creed, and left only an- 
gelic sweetness in their souls; nor is it 
only in Puritanism that this miracle has 
been wrought, but it is found in intense 
religious life elsewhere. The people who 
sat under their teaching are also far away 
in the past, so marked in their double 
consciousness, as it were: on the one side, 
absorbed in practical affairs, fighting, 
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exploring, debating, building all things 
new; on the other, absorbed in spiritual 
self-scrutiny, despairing, hoping, doubt- 
ing; so sure in every touch on this world 
with axe and plough and gun, yet within 
living in the world to come, with the 
dreadful uncertainty which world it would 
be. One sees the little towns of low 
houses dotting the coast, the clearings 
landward, the few boats by the shore, the 
deep woods all about, only the trail or the 
river for roads—a wilderness, silent and 
dark, the summer heat on the sparse corn, 
the winter drift over all; peril always 
near, subsistence often uncertain, a hard 
and trying physical life. Yet here, as al- 
ways where life is great, spiritual life 
was the one reality in the midst of this 
stubborn fact. We cannot see clearly 
into that darkness. Perhaps some echoes 
of that life may come to us in Scott’s 
Covenanters, or in the romance in which 
Hawthorne transposed its music, but it 
comes faintly; only the imagination 
would be equal to telling us, and the 
secret is lost. The heart of the Puritan 
is a closed book. The sermons, the dia- 
ries, the portraits, the so-called colonial 
literature, will not interpret it; they are 
as much in the twilight of antiquity as 
Anglo-Saxon chronicles and riddles; they 
are the grave-clothes left behind, but the 
spirit, our brother and master, is gone. 

The silence that has fallen on the Puri- 
tan imagination, meditation, and passion 
is, nevertheless, not an abnorm | thing. 
Something similar is always happening 
in our experience. As life rises to ex- 
pression in us, and among men at large 
to whom literature is a living power, its 
energy of thought and emotion is draft- 
ed off through the established heredita- 
ry mediums, through Shakspere, Scott, 
Dickens, and leaves no original trace of 
itself. The life which is led through 
literature—and it is always large in a 
reading people such as ours—has its 
superficial swirl and froth like the ocean, 
its thousand-tongued clamor of books of 
the hour; but its deep currents are silent, 
as the influence of the writers just named 
with myriads of thousands of annual 
readers reminds us. The Bible is still 
the great Gulf Stream in the literary 
consciousness of English people, and 
their life is daily expressed through its 
language and imagery and ideals, the 


actual life of each day from matins to 
vespers; but it is a life on which, as of 
old, silence falls at the day’s end. It 
leaves no original record of itself in new 
literature, just as the vitality of impulse, 
sympathy, and world-hope which ex- 
presses itself in us by an appropriation 
of the genius of Burns, Shelley, or Ten- 
nyson to our own uses burns out without 
shaping new moulds for others. 

There is an original expression which 
creates literature and is individualistic: 
but it is rather in this sympathetic ex- 
pression, which appropriates literature 
and is social, that popular literary life 
lies, and the latter may flourish abun 
dantly when the former seems dead. 
Such was the case with the Puritan 
genius; it used literature of the highest 
quality, but it produced none, realizing, 
it is curious to observe, the literary idea! 
of Plato’s “Republic,” where a_ tra- 
ditional, conservative, and sacred poetry 
was to reign, excluding any new indi- 
vidual expression. 

The chief end of literature as the ex- 
pression of life being thus anticipated 
and provided for, and the main stream 
of intense experience, out of which the 
creative impulse comes, being diverted 
through these hereditary Scriptura! 
channels, there was left for the new 
American speech only the less essential 
things, the fringes of this life in its 
higher spiritual manifestation, and es- 
pecially the whole of the lower plane of 
material affairs, the contemporaneous 
record of events, and, in a word, the en- 
vironment. 

Here, too, the religious life sent its 
rays from the centre out into the 
mortal field. There was an aura, for 
example, of special providences that filled 
the whole heaven round the settlements, 
not with the aloofness of miracle, but 
with a homely, hand-to-mouth nearness, 
so that the gray goose which John Dane 
shot at Chebacco Pond could not fall 
from the sky for his dinner except as the 
sparrow falls; no doubt the goose was as 
real to him as Elijah’s ravens; and such 
a trifle best illustrates the omnipresent 
nearness of Providence in the people’s 
thought, as close with the helping hand 
as with the all-seeing eye. There was 
by night another aura, too, of darkness 
from the pit, that made the Essex woods 
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gloom and creak with the Sabbath of 
witches, and gave Salem its nightmare 
vear. The nearness of the devil was as 
natural as the nearness of God; and if 
lost men in the woods or on the sea or on 
ice-floes take their hunter’s luck as provi- 
dential, as they commonly do, it is as 
instinctive in human nature to feel in 
the sense of peril in the wilderness, in 
the slightness of life-shelter there, some 
diabolism in the shades. But while re- 
markable providences and witcheraft de- 
lusions are the most sensational phases 
of the record of our early annalists and 
diarists, the best part of it lies in its 
realistic story of the life of the times, 
its anecdotes of personal adventure, Ind- 
ian captivity, explorations, voyages, ship- 
wrecks. like that marvellous one of 
Thacher and Avery, surprising deliver- 
ances—all the chronicle of pioneer life. 
Here the old English speech, still 
smacking of the times of Elizabeth, 
hardens the knotty story with rude 
oaken strength, and discloses the indi- 
vidual primitive force, the daring, the 
resource, and resolution of the trans- 
planted stock, with picturesque and deep- 
bitten realism in every scene. It is pri- 
marily a literature of character in the 
raw state that thus sprang up, with ad- 
venttire as its mode of presentation; it 
is the stamped life of the time, that has 
proved more permanent because it was 
written down, but it is only fragments 
of that life whose living speech was so 
much more abundant and made the topic 
of secular interest round every meeting- 
house, in all the taverns, and by the blaz- 
ing hearths of the whole country-side. 
Historians, in their turn, took up the 
tale and composed the early annals 
of the new world, always with a pride 
in the land, and some thought of it as an 
oasis of God in His dealing with man- 
kind, a sense that it was a place of de- 
liverance, their very own, God’s grant, 
the king’s realm rather by legal courtesy 
than of right; the divine right, indeed, 
was in themselves, not in the king. The 
narrative itself is meagre and concerns 
simple things; but the spirit of it con- 
tained the political future. So, life be- 
ginning now to be long in the land, and 
the seattered settlements to multiply and 
knit together with a broader inclusion of 
common mundane interests, commerce 
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springing up and spreading southward to 
the West Indies, and wealth from home 
produce and foreign exchange making 
rich citizens in the principal towns, that 
movement of secularization set in which 
was the result of this growing diversity in 
employment, outlook, and ambition, and 
the world was more and more, and its prob- 
lems assertive of their privilege to be first 
and its ways of their right to be com- 
manding. 

There was a fading out of the old 
fervor, a wave of the great awakening 
in religion in reaction, but the lessening 
oscillations showed that the element of 
religion had shrunk again to be only a 
part of life, and not the leading public 
part now. The clergy and the magistrates 
were less in alliance as one power of the 
state, and the former had lost place. 
They had left a few memorable names 
for landmarks—Eliot, Cotton, Mather, 
Edwards, among the chief—and some 
folios, the Magnalia the first; but the 
Puritan age was gone, the land was set- 
tled, the main interest of the people was 
secular, questions of trade and _ taxes 
came forward, and foremost of all, the 
question of government. If literature in 
the first century was mainly one that 
came home to men’s bosoms, it was now 
one that came home to their business. 
Perhaps the illustrative moment of the 
change is best arrested in Franklin’s 
boyhood, when he stayed at home from 
evening meeting on the Sabbath, not 
without some misgiving, because he could 
make a better use of his time in study. 

The founding of a greater state than 
the Puritan commonwealth was now in 
hand, and the basis of it was broader 
in the roots of the nation among the 
dispersed colonies. The general com- 
plexion of the literature which set forth 
the growth of the environment of the 
new American life was the same in all 
the colonies; a similar record would be 
made later in the winning of the West, 
experience vividly felt being transcribed 
in the words of those who did or closely 
observed the deeds; and in these genera- 
tions of the first conquest of the wilder- 
ness, Colonel Norwood’s narrative in the 
South was of the same stripe as such 
memorabilia were to. be everywhere. Yet 
in the North, owing to the greater 
strength of the literary habit, a certain 
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primacy remained in importance and ful- 
ness. In the new political development 
this would no longer be the case. The 
great documents of this literature, the 
Declaration and the Constitution, were 
written to the southward, though they 
were the product of the general sense of 
all; and round about them the writings 
of Jefferson, Adams, Madison, Paine, 
Otis, and their fellows clustered as a 
literature of interpretation of the great 
ideas they embodied, in a manner some- 
what analogous to the way in which 
the sermons of the old clergy gathered 
around the Scriptures. Oratory had 
sprung up in the general forum, and be- 
longed, like the newspapers, to the trou- 
bled times; and having great ideas to 
feed on, and being electrified by passion, 
it began that remarkable career which 
had its climax in Webster and only died 
in Phillips. 

The political literature of the Revo- 
lution was the great achievement of 
the age in the intellectual sphere; and 
it was so great as it was because from 
the hour when its immortal classic, the 
Declaration, was read by Washington’s 
order at the head of every regiment, the 
practical energy of the new-born nation 
went into it completely, engaged in the 
labor of applying to life those ideas of 
free government which had become the 
absorbing thought and emotion of the 
people, both in battle and in council; 
and, moreover, not only were the ideas 
themselves of commanding power, but 
they were set forth in words and bodied 
forth in institutions by great characters. 
Washington’s “Farewell Address” is 
reckoned a monument of the time scarce- 
ly inferior in dignity to the two instru- 
ments that preceded it; and one great 
book of government, The Federalist, 
summed up the broad national thought. 

In these writings, distinctively, was 
the literary outburst of life, as_ it 
then sought expression in the language, 
imagery, and ideas of public liberty, as 
directly, pervasively, and energetically as 
in the Puritan commonwealth in the 
earlier age it had found utterance in the 
language and imagery and ideals of the 
Bible; it was here as thoroughly political 
as it had before been religious; but here, 
too, it is life expressed in literature, 
though now the form is original and in- 


digenous. The first great contact of life 
and letters in America was through re- 
ligious passion in inherited forms of 
speech; the second great contact was 
through political passion, and created a 
new literature for itself; between the tw 
lay that literature, always more or less 
in evidence, describing the environment 
of life and its events realistically, or 
summing it up in history or annals 
Such is the story of the interaction of 
American life and letters in their vita! 
connection in the colonial times. 

Is it too brief a tale, too secant in names 
and titles, too little diversified? Does it 
slight academic definitions, preconcep- 
tions of the bibliographer and antiqua- 
rian, the received tradition of our colo- 
nial literature which has so swelled in 
bulk by the labors of our literary his- 
torians in the last thirty years of local 
research? What of The Day of Doom, 
The New England Primer, and Poor 
Richard’s Almanack, and the other wood- 
en worthies of our Noah’s Ark, surviy- 
ors from the flood, archaic idols? These 
are relics of a literary fetichism, to- 
gether with Franklin’s Autobiography 
and Edwards’s On the Freedom of the 
Will, except that the great character of 
Franklin still pleads for one and the 
great intellect of Edwards for the other 
with a few. They do not belong with the 
books that become the classics of a 
nation. They are not necessarily remem- 
bered. Their being mentioned at all de- 
notes the scarcity of colonial books that 
can be brought even by charity under the 
head of literature in its polite sense. 

The contact of the colonists with ele- 
gant letters, as imported from England, 
was also inconspicuous. It is true that 
William Hawthorne, the ancestor of the 
romancer, brought over Sir Philip Sid- 
ney’s Arcadia, and the thought of that 
stern captain and orator of the Puritan 
assembly reading the lore of the shepherd- 
knights of love in the far different wild 
of Salem fills one with amazement; but 
the fact is significant of the kind of touch 
with England then maintained, and not 
through the scholars of the old - home 
Cambridge alone. Spenser was also 
known, and Du Bartas; and as time went 
on the Puritan literature came over, Mil- 
ton and Bunyan, and then Cowper—the 
characteristic books to be found in New 
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England homes at the end of the period, 
and long afterwards the familiar books of 
the house there. But those who felt the 
literary impulse from these imported 
writings were few, and achieved nothing; 
vather up their slender compositions as 
we may with pious care, it is only for re- 
burial. The fertilizing power of such 
books was long delayed—se_ long, in fact, 
as to bring the eighteenth century nearer 
to us than it is to Englishmen; for Ad- 
dison, who first was felt in Irving, is 
still perceptible in Curtis, and Holmes 
hardly escaped being one of Pope’s imi- 
tators. It is only one hide-bound in 
academie prejudice who could treat such 
a rill of Parnassus as imitative colonial 
verse as a matter of any importance in 
our literature. The people were a prose 
people, who had both their practical and 
spiritual life in prose; what was to them 
the substance of poetry in their lives 
was clothed in prose, however exalted with 
the rhythm of deep natural feeling; their 
very hymns had lost the sense of poetic 
form. They had, in truth, forgotten 
poetry ; the perception of it as a noble 
and exquisite form of language had gone 
from them, nor did it come back till 
Bryant recaptured for the first time its 
grander lines at the same time that he 
gave landscape to the virgin horizons of 
his country. 

Slowly, however, the ground was pre- 
pared for literature in the narrower 
sense; it was the last of the great natural 
functions of a civilized state to revive on 
the new soil; even now it is only with 
reservations that it can be said to have 
reached the dignity of a distinct pro- 
fession among us. The clergy and the 
statesmen used it only as a tool in their 
own crafts for ulterior ends; they did 
not value it as an art capable of products 
that belong only to itself. There was no 
place for the man of letters in the social 
arrangement; there was no market for 
his wares in the social economy; reli- 
gious and political ideals were supplied 
in abundance, and no need was felt for 
other ideals; and as for entertainment, 
it was a hard-working world, this young 
America, fully employed with its mate- 
rial tasks in subduing the soil, advancing 
the border, establishing trade, manu- 
facture, and commerce, founding insti- 
tutions, planting the state in all ways. 
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Communication spread through the col- 
onies, which drew together, but this com- 
munication was ecclesiastical, merean- 
tile, political; and, in fact, it was scien- 
tific before it was literary. The first 
class, too, that developed wealth was a 
burgher commercial class, whose in- 
dulgence was in articles of costly mer- 
chandise, in luxuries of the house and 
the old Tory 
class, materialized with new riches and 
interested in the old order as one in which 
they were substantial citizens. Letters 
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have seldom flourished in such an en- 
vironment. It was not until the pros- 
perous times after the Revolution in a 
wider and more varied world that signs 
of literary consciousness can be discern- 
ed. In the newspapers there began to be 
indications of literary ambition, and in 
the publications that were late fruits of 
the periodical movement in the English 
eighteenth century there were signs of lit- 
erary breeding, but the minds of the con- 
tributors fed on the husks of a foreign 
taste. The presses of Philadelphia and 
Wilmington had reprinted English books, 
and English radicalism was early wel- 
comed and had a living contemporary 
force; Mary Wollstonecraft’s books, for 
example, were issued and had influence. 

There was rapid expansion in the 
field of books; readers increased in num- 
bers; a demand arose for works current 
in the mother-country, as well as for 
standard authors of the closing century. 
Perhaps the clearest sign of the coming 
revival was to be seen in the first public 
libraries, called social libraries, that 
sprang up in the New England coast 
towns, and were considerable collections 
for general use. Their catalogues show 
what books were read, and while they 
contain a large proportion of religious 
works, manuals of counsel for parents 
and youth, serious meditative  dis- 
courses, and the like, they are also 
filled with travel, history, the science 
of those days, the English classic poets 
and prose-writers, and are not destitute 
of fiction and plays. They reveal the 
existence of a distinct literary attention 
in the community, which was in readiness 
for the native writers, or if they failed 
to arise, these little libraries would breed 
them. What was true of the neighbor- 
hood of Boston was also the case in other 
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local centres as far south as Philadel- 
phia at least; the reading public, inter- 
ested in contemporary books, and also 
familiarized with the traditional higher 
forms of the literary art, essay, tale, and 
poem, had come. 

The first appearance of an American 
spirit, indigenous and of the soil, would 
naturally be found in that folk-literature 
that comes with printer’s ink, instead of 
the old bardic harp, the 
ballad and news; but of this there was 
only a small product, chiefly remembered 
by the “Song of Braddock’s Men,” the 
ballad of “ Nathan Hale,” “ Yankee Doo- 
dle,” and the like; and no popular writer 
rose out of it. The first name distinctly 
literary was that of Philip Freneau, 
whose poems, following the manner of the 
contemporary English school, had Amer- 
ican color in their subjects; but, though 
he possessed literary feeling, he had no 
distinction solitary figure, 
and he made no wide appeal to his coun- 
Charles Brockden Brown, the 
earliest American novelist, was of a much 
stronger native fibre. He had an original 
impulse, springing from his times and his 
environment; and his novels were loeal- 
ized on the soil. In manner he 
adopted the current English fashion, and 
yet not slavishly, but with a purpose to 
reform and advance it, and put it to new 
He made a conscious attempt to 
substitute realism for romantic super- 
naturalism, and turned*from the Gothie 
eastle and the ghost to those quasi- 
scientific phenomena, such as_ ventril- 
somnambulism, and clairvoy- 
ance, for the magic of his mystery, and 
to the contemporary things of America, 
such as the Indian and the yellow-fever 
pest in New York, for the substance of 
his physical background. He remained, 
too attached to the 
pseudo-romantie in character, and was 
too much interested in the ideas of God- 
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win’s English radicalism, to be able t 
break out a plain human story from th 
shell of life in the colonies, as Miss Edge 
worth did in the case of Irish and Scott 
in the case of Scotch life. He was far 
from being a genius in fiction; 
American traits, things, and 
porary interests are strongly marked i: 
his curiously composite tales; the fer 
ment of new literary life is in them. 
In the elder Richard Henry Dana, wh: 
held a similar position in the New Eng 
land ceritre, poetry and fiction 
blended, but neither element disclosed 
American originality, except by 
modification of his English exemplars 
in respect to the setting of his works. 
The character, the passion, the situation, 
are still of the pseudo-romantie English 
school, which was the tap-root of Byron- 
ism, and in Dana sent out a wandering 
shoot oversea. 


but 
contem- 


were 


some 


But Freneau, Brown, and 
Dana, though their works are long for- 
gotten, illustrate the sort of literary 
creation that went on in the opening of 
the New World to the poetic and roman- 
tic imagination of its own sons. They 
were pioneers of the literary art and 
profession, with habits English-bred but 
working in the home field. 

These were our beginnings in the life 
which a people leads through books, those 
which it inherits from the fathers, and 
those which it creates out of itself. 
This life lay almost exclusively in the 
religious, political, and historic fields; 
it was only with the generation born 
after the Revolution that literature was 
practised as a fine art in an independent 
and original way. But the colonial gen- 
erations had done their work, and the 
time was ripe for complete life on the 
scale of Western civilization. They had 


planted religion, liberty, letters, which 
are the three estates of a great nation; 
and literature had been their instrument 
in each phase of the triple task. 
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The Chevalier 


BY EUGENE 


F it is true that La Fidéle was the 
first ship from France to reach Que- 
bee that fateful year 1759, it is no 
less true that the Chevalier Nyon de St. 
Ange de Hautrive was the first passenger 
to gain a footing on the wharf. There 
are some matters that will not wait for 
gang-planks. The remission of sins, 
when one has brooded over them during 
a fretful passage, is one of them. 

St. Ange leaped into the excited 
crowd. Somewhere in it, no doubt, was a 
woman—a woman at once sad-eyed and 
love-mouthed. On meeting her he would 
offer her, hilt foremost, his bared rapier. 
Or would he? He could not tell as the 
blood thickened in his corded neck. Wo- 
men are uncertain factors, thought he, 
and such experience as he had of them 
gave him no clew. His knowledge, it is 
true, had been gained mostly from thick- 
ankled wenches in Flanders, and she 
was none of these. Her fragile beau- 
ty— But find her first, then let im- 
pulse decide. 

The crowd meantime, habitant and 
trapper, soldier, priest, or merchant, to 
say nothing of the voluble women, was 
boiling with questions. Stupids! Might 
a six months’ history of France and Eu- 
rope be compressed into a bolus of know- 
ledge that each might swallow? And 
had he not the first right to question ? 

“What mistress has the King?” fired 
several. “ The same—why not?” answer- 
ed St. Ange. “ Would d’Argenson send 
troops; were they on the way?” But 
Fouquet was Minister of War, explained 
the Chevalier. “Was the English 
fleet—”’ What knew he of English fleets ? 
what cared he? Did they know a wo- 
man—Agnes Duplessis? A slight, dark- 
skinned— But it was a difficult matter 
to ask a question! The crowd chattered 
on, tense with its own importance. 

And, alas! St. Ange asked his ques- 
tion for full four days and got no an- 
swer. Clearly this New France was a 
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larger place than he had thought. There 
was nothing to do save present his creden- 
tials and pass on to Montreal, an obscure 
place up the great river. 

The Marquis de Montcalm read his in- 
troductions and had him to dinner. The 
voluble host had no need of survey- 
ing St. Ange critically. He saw a tall 
and spare man, stiff in manner, reticent 
in speech. He looked at his eyes and 
saw them troubled, at his mouth and saw 
him stubborn. He looked at his hands 
and smiled approval. 

“And you were with the guards at 
Fontenoy?” asked the Governor. There 
was an assenting nod. St. Ange was 
eighteen when Fontenoy, his virgin en- 
gagement, was fought. 

“You came for fighting? You have 
not said,” questioned Montcalm. St. 
Ange, no diplomat, stammered. 

“There is a matter—a matter of a wo- 
man,” he finally said. 

“Ah! a woman,” said Montealm, in 
surprise. He would not have thought it 
of this spare young man; such men are 
not for women. 

St. Ange had come, some two years 
ago, into a corner of Tours to visit his 
rheumatic father in his mottled old 
chateau. The aristocratic neighboring 
aristocracy found him stupid. Then he 
found Agnes Duplessis. Her great eyes 
both trusted and flattered. Her delicate 
beauty drew him as he had never been 
drawn—he a soldier of France who had 
had little time for such bewitchments. 
There were meetings and meetings; 
things said, things done. Then came a 
parting; St. Ange was summoned unex- 
pectedly. He went, taking little thought 
of what he had done. His memory was 
by turns sweet and bitter. Hers was 
wholly sweet for a time, then wholly bit- 
ter; but never so bitter that hope might 
not have made it sweet again. But hope 
denied the girl even himself, and one day 
not much later her father denied her too, 
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THEN CAME 


standing grimly by the door as she walk- 
ed out. She went to Canada. 

The Chevalier went on making war. 
The battie-field found him courtly; peace, 
a seoundrel. In common with his fel- 
lows at that time he kept a rigorous code 
in warfare and a laxer one, if any at all, 
in other affairs of life. The system bred 
blackguards, but they were blackguards 
that kept hungry Europe in abeyance. 

How the mood changed, how thought 
stripped his heart bare and he saw it 
for the black thing it was, miracle 
though it is, is more a concern, even 
now, of his than ours. The eyes of 
Agnes haunted him by day, her voice by 
night. He had summoned passion, but 
love had answered. Was it love or con- 
trition that bade him find her? If love 
bade him go, contrition drove in the 
spurs. He went and found a scoffing 
elder brother, his, and a cursing father, 
hers. And there was nothing forthwith 











A PARTING 


but the other side of the world and a 
wronged woman there. Yes—there was 
a matter of a woman! 

There was little to tell to Montcalm. 
That worthy waited for the story, but 
when none came he shrugged an answer, 
then added that there was a vacancy or 
two, if St. Ange cared for fighting. 

“T must go to Montreal,” said the 
Chevalier. “Once I find her, then, per- 
haps,I shall be glad to be at your service.” 

“And the service of France,” added 
Montcalm. 

It was arranged that if St. Ange wish- 
ed a vacancy he should take one in the 
Royal Roussillon, then at Fort Niagara, a 
western post commanded by that splendid 
officer and engineer Captain Pouchot. So 
St. Ange went to Montreal. 

No Agnes there, no trace of her. A 
quest through weeks showed no sign. So 
St. Ange took to war as some might take 
to drink. Bitter with the bitterness of 


THE CHEVALIER 


nonplussed hope, he wrote Montcalm, re- 
ceived instructions, and set out up the 
great valley, companioned by Indians and 
several soldiers of the battalion of La 
Sarre. At La Présentation they embark- 
ed on the small corvette L’Outarde, which 
before he knew it was on the great fresh- 
water sea, the other end of which was 
held by Fort Niagara. 

The soldiers lay on the hot deck, their 
white uniforms faced with violet, their 
black three-cornered hats and black gait- 
ers in sharp relief as they diced or sang. 
St. Ange sat apart, stroking with slow re- 
flectiveness a new-grown beard of tawny 
hue. Once a conscience develops at 
thirty, life has little pleasure. 

One night a sudden storm came. It 
was no less furious than sudden, and the 
lake was whipped to a yeasty foam before 
St. Ange, an indifferent sailor, knew 
there was danger. There were cries to 
the Virgin, vows to Ste. Anne, and a 
confused, clamorous half-hour, and then 
the poorly fashioned craft beat on a bar. 
Clinging to a plank which he had some- 
how caught, St. Ange drifted, it seemed, 
for hours, then kicked out his foot and 
touched bottom. Then he was lifted, 
rolled, and deposited on a sandy beach, 
sputtering a liquid prayer to the starless 
night above him. 

Dawn found him eclasping his knees 
as he watched the yellowed waves curve, 
curl, and crash upon the beach. A red 
sun soon warmed the fresh air, and St. 
Ange slapped his lean legs through his 
wet clothes. He threw back his shoulders 
and drank of the morning. There was 
an endless lake in front, curving to a 
headland at each side, and behind him 
a black-green belt of forest. St. Ange 
knew nothing of woodcraft, nothing of 
this strange vast country. He could but 
imagine in what direction lay Niagara. 

Where were his fellows? Three were 
on the beach with staring eyes. As he 
surveyed them he saw another, alive. It 
was Chabert Tunlac, the fat armorer. 
Rude graves were made, and the pair 
started. Tunlac, himself mo woodsman, 
started at the wind in the basswood-trees, 
saw painted Indians in every stray sumac. 
This alarmed the Chevalier at first, but 
it soon wore off. It was evident that 
no human being was within a hundred 
leagues—or so it seemed. 
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They hugged the shore, save where a 
cliff obtruded a red-brown nose into the 
lake. Slashed by twigs, their feet clutch- 
ed by the sand, they stumbled on. The 
first day had all but closed and the 
shadows were swallowing the beach, when 
they saw a party of Indians ahead on the 
shore. Tunlac feared they were hostile 
Iroquois, then gathering under Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson, but the late guardsman of 
France cared little for such distinctions. 
He desired food. 

The Indians were women, and, upon 
seeing the pair—Tunlac dragging a 
musket he had miraculously saved—they 
fled with wild cries. They were into the 
brush like rabbits before the Chevalier 
could stop them. He attempted chase, 
gave it up, and returned to find the 
armorer dancing with joy. Tunlac had 
found a considerable store of food—corn, 
dried fish, and such other victuals as the 
native race found goodly. 

The Chevalier and the armorer ate, and 
in eating jested with marvellous good- 
fellowship. “I have fought,” said St. 
Ange, “when they served ices in the 
trenches, but no food ever outrelished 
this.” The armorer, jowls distended with 
corn, grunted mirthfully. 

Then came a cry. It seemed near at 
hand, then far away; a low whimpering 
sound, fitful, soul-shivering. Jaws stop- 
ped in mid-bite, and the armorer crossed 
himself, murmuring, “ The loup-garou.” 

Again the ery. Animal or human? 
Demon or savage? There was a wail, a 
choking crescendo of woe. St. Ange 
walked a toise or so down the beach. He 
kicked at a bundle of peltry, turned the 
skins, to reveal—by the’ bones of all the 
saints!—a baby. The babe, much less 
surprised than the Chevalier, looked up 
from gnawing a red fist, and narrowed 
its eyes and broadened its mouth into a 
weleoming grin. 

“Soul of Bacchus!” said the armorer 
from behind, “a white baby.” So it was. 
The Chevalier had not noticed that this 
fact was peculiar. 

“Come back,” shouted St. Ange at the 
Indian women; but the woods an- 
swered mockingly, knowing the squaws 
were a mile away, spraddled with fear. 
They had seen an avenging party in 
the Frenchmen. 

Meantime the baby, having exchanged 
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salutations, demanded food, after the 
manner of its kind, insistently, impe- 
riously. 

“They have injured it; may they 
fry in hell!” said the Chevalier, his 
heart touched. 

“Tt is hungry,” said Tunlae, who had 
a matter of six at home. 

“ Get it food, then,” said St. Ange. 

“Ts it not too young, then,” said the 
armorer, his face showing his distress, 
“to eat dried fish and corn ?” 

“Am I to know?” answered St. Ange, 
angrily. “ Try.” 

Tunlae ran for the store. St. Ange, 
turning to see if he had gone and could 
not watch, picked up the little burden 
and looked the babe full in the face. He 
held it. at arm’s-length in perplexity. 
How was he to still so constant a tem- 
pest? “ What a noisy brat it is!” he said, 
and he sat down on the sand beside it. 
A pest upen such countries, where de- 
serted babies are found on _ desolate 
beaches! But doubtless the baby was a 
Christian. What were they to do? The 
answer was quickly formed: he would 
carry the musket; the armorer must carry 
the baby. Tunlac, that busy gossip, was 
soon back, and, to the great delight of 
both, the babe ate ravenously. “ By all 
the blessed names of beef,” said the 
armorer, “it eats like a pig!” 

Then night came, softly, pervasively. 
The tired Frenchmen slept, the bare beach 
for a bed, the baby resting on the pile of 
skins. In the morning a warm land- 
breeze swept over the beach as sweet and 
rhythmical as though from the nostrils of 
some great sleeper—Nature herself, per- 
haps. Morning birds twittered in the 
oaks along the shore, and clear against 
the new-washed sky-line there bounded 
and tacked uncertainly a great yellow 
and black butterfly, which the baby, new- 
ly awakened, beheld, and stretched out to 
it his little arms excitedly, and wept 
when it passed by. A tall bearded man 
thereat awoke, rose on elbow, rubbed his 
eyes, and looking at the baby half-eyed, 
grabbed it, saying, “ Mother of Heaven, 
it is all true!” 

The child crept to the man, making the 
music of riotous content. The man held 
it to his breast. He patted a fat hand 
bulging with curves. Looking up, St. 
Ange saw that he was regarded by a 


blinking habitant. “ Louwt,” he thunder- 
ed, “ what do you mean spying upon me ?” 

The baby, startled, began to ery. 
“ There,” said the Cheyalier; “ you hav: 
made the brat ery.” 

Soon after the three started for Fort 
Niagara. The Chevalier was little given 
to casuistry. Matters were best accept- 
ed as found. If Fate decreed that hy 
should tramp an unknown shore com- 
panioned by a gross armorer and a baby, 
there was no reason to theorize about it. 
Nothing was to be done but plod ahead. 

When the sun was overhead, the Cheva- 
lier called a halt. Tunlae he sent into 
the belt of woods to see if he could find 
a stream. The armorer started to ques- 
tion, but St. Ange drove him away with 
an oath. When once the armorer was 
gone, St. Ange furtively took the babe 
and walked to the water’s edge. And 
then, tearing a huge ruffle from his shirt, 
daintily fashioned of lace and _ linen, 
Nyon de St. Ange de Hautrive, late 
guardsman of France, and the first in a 
dozen bastions at the head of a reckless 
troop, took this splendid ruftle, dipped it 
in Ontario, and then and there washed 
the protesting face of an unknown baby, 
and got as thanks naught but squeals and 
shouts of rage. 

The afternoon was a weary one. The 
babe had grown fretful. 

With almost its first erying-spell St. 
Ange had decided to carry it, and Tun- 
lac shouldered his gun once more. The 
three had made great inroads upon the 
scant store of food, and St. Ange began 
to wonder. When night circled in her 
great are he felt they had gone but a 
short distance on their journey. They 
made a better camp, ate, and fell asleep. 
St. Ange soon woke at the baby’s whining, 
and seizing the little mite, he cuddled it. 

Another day went, and with its pass- 
ing there nearly passed as well the little 
store of food. The Chevalier eyed it with 
alarm. “ How far is this cursed fort?” 
he asked, but the armorer could only 
shrug amid his vows to Ste. Anne. 

The packet of food lay at Tunlac’s 
head, and that night, upon thinking it 
over, St. Ange decided he would take a 
handful of corn or so and store it away 
in his pocket for fear that the worst 
should come and—he dared not think it 
definitely—the babe might suffer. 
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THE CHILD CREPT TO THE MAN, MAKING THE MUSIC OF 


He crept in the dark, took the leather 
pouch, opened it, and in the very dim 
light saw that the stock of corn had been 
depleted. St. Ange gave a swift glance 
at the fat armorer in front of him. A 
moment after he had his lean fingers 
deep in Tunlae’s pouchy neck. 

Tunlae screamed—at least tried to— 
and his eyes, wild with terror, were no 
less alarmed when he saw that it was 
the Chevalier. 

“Cur!” hissed St. Ange; “robber of 
babes! You would fill your miserable 
gut, then, at such a moment? One good 
bellyful before you starved! You will 
go, you hound, to where you'll eat your 
fill, and your fill will be fire!” And St. 
Ange flung him backward. 

Tunlae grovelled, whimpering. “ What 
have I done, sire ?” 

“Tone?” sereamed St. Ange—“ done? 
You’ve stolen the corn; is not that 
enough? You’ve—” 

“But here it is, sire,’ said Tunlae, 
rising to his knees and taking from his 
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breast a thonged skin—“ here it is, and 
the half of my portion to-day. I thought 
—I thought—” 

“You thought 
Chevalier. 

“That the baby, sire—I’ve one at 
home—-that the baby might need some. 
It has so little strength, and we—” 

“Fool, go back to sleep.” 

It irked St. Ange more than he dared 
admit to himself that Tunlae had 
thought of this first. What was a baby, 
then, that men like the armorer had its 
welfare so constantly in their minds? 

Upon awakening, the baby ate more 
ravenously than ever. Scarce two hand- 
fuls of corn remained when he had taken 
his fill. St. Ange did not refer to the 
event of the night before, and the two 
strode along in silence. 

While climbing a crumbling red-clay 
cliff, soon after, the armorer slipped, fell, 
and went tumbling to the bottom. He 
lay there groaning. He had sprained his 
left ankle. Here was a difficulty indeed! 
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THE CHEVALIER 


“Go on, sire,” said the man—and yet 
the Chevalier could see he trembled at 
the thought of being left—“ go on. The 
fort ean’t be far away.” 

“But.” said St. Ange, who had come 
to regard this man with some affection— 
“but—” 

“ The baby, sire,” said Tunlac, turning 
away his head. 

Too true. The baby! St. Ange stoop- 
ed, and bade him good-by. 

The day grew hot with the heat of a 
kiln. Along the bank, in the deep sand, 
the Chevalier trudged. Despair grew— 
turned to panic fear. The baby cried the 
louder. His weight seemed intolerable. 
Everything was intolerable, and the trees 
seemed fire-fringed to the man as he 
walked. Flames were behind him, he 
knew that, and did he but pause an in- 
stant they would lap him and the baby 
with their curling tongues! 

A moment more and St. Ange was 
stumbling, cursing as he stumbled, wild- 
eyed, mad! 

It happened on that day that Oliver de 
la Verney, captain of the Marine, to- 
gether with Captain Vilar, with a picket 
taken from the regiment of La Sarre, 
were maneuvring in the vicinity of “La 
Belle Famille,” which is somewhat to the 
south of Fort Niagara. 

As de la Verney reports in his memoirs, 
they happened upon a strange matter. 
Says the record: “ A man burst from the 
forest into the opening where then we 
were. He wore a tattered uniform which 
I could not distinguish. I stood out to 
interpose him, but he gave me so wild a 
look that I unconsciously drew my sword. 
‘Back, men of the line,’ he shouted, in a 
voice used to command. ‘ Pass in review,’ 
he added, and held up with thin bare 
arms a baby, which, streaked and mottled 
with dirt as it was, I recognized as the 
baby of the post. I jumped forward to 
seize it, when the man fell screaming. He 
lost consciousness, and we carried him to 
the fort, desirous of knowing his history. 
The baby I restored to his mother, Ma- 
dame Pilar. He had been stolen by some 
Indian women of the Senneke [Senecas], 
several days before, and the mother was 
near dead with grief.” 

So runs the memoir, now on file 
in Albany. 

Two days later a man lay on a pallet 
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in the great stone building of Fort Ni- 
agara. He stirred uneasily, opened his 
eyes, and looked into the kindly face of 
Captain Pouchot. “Ah!” said that offi- 
cer, “ awake, Chevalier ?” 

“Am I at the fort?” asked the man on 
the pallet, weakly. 

“At Fort Niagara. I am Captain 
Pouchot, and I have taken the liberty of 
reading the letter addressed to me in 
your pouch. Go back and refresh your- 
self with sleep. You had a touch of sun- 
stroke. Get a bit more rest, and you may 
see the famous baby.” 

It was true, then; there had been a 
baby. 

“You saved the mother’s life too; she 
was wellnigh distraught,” went on Pou- 
chot. “ But get more rest. Your man, 
the armorer, has been found.” 

St. Ange sank back, closing his eyes. 
When evening came he asked for food, 
which was given him. He felt much 
stronger. Pouchot came and asked him 
if he felt well enough to receive the 
thanks of the baby’s mother. 

“She’s been pacing the corridor out- 
side,” said the captain, “waiting for a 
chance to thank you.” 

“Let her come,” said St. Ange. 

A woman entered the door. St. Ange 
sat up. The woman stood beside him; 
a woman who had made her bed with sor- 
row: a woman who had lost the too-sweet 
beauty of youth for a better beauty. She 
held a baby in her arms. 

St. Ange looked up. His eyes widened, 
jaw dropped. Then he sprang to his feet, 
holding out two thin arms. 

“ Agnes, Agnes, Agnes—it is Agnes!” 
His voice was all but inaudible for its 
low huskiness. 

The woman met his glance, yet did not 
advance. 

“At last,” said St. Ange, “I have 
found—” 

“Found?” asked the woman, quickly. 
“You sought me?’ She could scarce 
breathe till the answer came. 

“ And found,” he said, and she knew. 

Then they drew together, and would 
have drawn closer save that the woman 
held a burden. As he saw it St. Ange 
started back. “By all the saints!” he 
eried, “the baby ?” 

“What? Did you not know, then?” 
answered she. 
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What the Astronomers are Doing 


BY SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D. 


N no field of science has human know- 
ledge been more extended in our time 
than in that of astronomy. Forty 

years ago astronomical research seemed 
quite barren of results of great interest or 
value to our race. The observers of the 
world were working on a traditional sys- 
tem, grinding out results in an endless 
course, without seeing any prospect of the 
great generalizations to which they might 
ultimately lead. Now, this is all changed. 
A new instrument, the spectroscope, has 
been developed, the wonders of whose 
revelations we are just beginning to learn. 
The application of photography has been 
so extended that, in some important 
branches of astronomical work the observ- 
er simply photographs the phenomenon 
which he is to study, and then makes his 
observation on the developed negative. 

The world of astronomy is one of the 

busiest that can be found to-day, and the 
writer’s object in the present paper is to 
invite the reader to take a stroll through 
it and see what is going on in it. We 
may begin our inspection with a body 
which is, for us, next to the earth, the 
most important in the universe. I mean 
the sun. At the Greenwich Observa- 
tory the sun has for more than twen- 
ty years been regularly photographed on 
every clear day, with the view of de- 
termining the changes going on in its 
spots. In recent years these observations 
have been supplemented by others, made 
at stations in India and Mauritius, so that 
by the combination of all it is quite 
exceptional to have an entire day pass 
without at least one photograph being 
taken. On these observations must main- 
ly rest our knowledge of the curious cycle 
of change in the solar spots, which goes 
through a period of about eleven years, 
but of which no one has as yet been able 
to establish the cause. 

This Greenwich system has been ex- 

tended and improved by an American. 
Professor George FE. Hale, Director of 


the Yerkes Observatory, has devised an 
instrument for taking photographs of 
the sun by a single ray of the spec- 
trum—for example, by the light emitted 
by calcium, the base of lime, and one ot 
the substances most abundant in the sun. 
This instrument has shown that the par 
ticular form of solar activity which gives 
rise to spots really pervades the entir 
surface of the sun, only it is more activ 
where the sun-spots are seen. 

Professor Langley, at the Astro-Phys 
ical Observatory of the Smithsonian In 
stitution, has just completed one of th 
most important works ever carried out 
on the light of the sun. He has for 
years been analyzing those of its rays 
which, although entirely invisible to our 
eyes, are of the same nature as those of 
light, and are felt by us as heat. He in- 
vented a sort of artificial eye, which h 
called a bolometer, in which the optic 
nerve is made of an extremely thin strip 
of metal, so slight that one can hardly 
see it, which is traversed by an electric 
current. This eye would be so dazzled by 
the heat radiated from one’s body that, 
when in use, it must be protected from all 
such heat by being inclosed in a case 
kept at a constant temperature by being 
immersed in water. With this eye Lang- 
ley has mapped the heat rays of the sun 
down to an extent and with a precision 
which were before entirely unknown. 

The question of possible changes in 
the sun’s radiation, and of the relation 
of those changes to human welfare, still 
eludes our scrutiny. With all the efforts 
that have been made, the physicist of to- 
day has not yet been able to make any- 
thing like an exact determination of the 
total amount of heat received from the 
sun. The largest measurements are al- 
most double the smallest. This is partly 
due to the atmosphere absorbing an un- 
known and variable fraction of the sun’s 
rays which pass through it, and partly 
to the difficulty of distinguishing the 
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heat radiated by the sun from that radi- 
ated by terrestrial objects. 

What we call universology—the know- 
ledge of the structure and extent of the 
universe—must begin with a study of 
the starry heavens as we see them. There 
are perhaps one hundred million stars in 
the sky within the reach of telescopic 
vision. This number is too great to al- 
low of all the stars being studied indi- 
vidually; yet, to form the basis for any 
conclusion, we must know the positions 
and arrangement of as many of them 
as possible. 

The first want is a catalogue giving 
very precise positions of as many of the 
brighter stars as possible. The principal 
national observatories, as well as some 
others, are engaged in carrying on this 
work. Up to the present time about 200,- 
000 stars visible in our latitudes have 
been catalogued on this precise plan, and 
the work is still going on. In that part 
of the sky which we never see, because it 
is only visible from the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, the corresponding work is far 
from being as extensive. Sir David Gill, 
astronomer at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and also the directors of other Southern 
observatories, are engaged in pushing it 
forward as rapidly as the limited facil- 
ities at their disposal will allow. 

Next in order comes the work of sim- 
ply listing as many stars as possible. 
Here the most exaet positions are not 
required. It is only necessary to lay 
down the position of each star with suf- 
ficient exactness to distinguish it from all 
its neighbors. About 400,000 stars were 
during the last half-century listed in this 
way at the observatory of Bonn by Arge- 
lander, Schonfeld, and their assistants. 
This work is now being carried through 
the Southern Hemisphere on a large 
scale by Thome, Director of the Cordova 
Observatory, in the Argentine Republic. 
This was founded thirty years ago by our 
Dr. B. A. Gould, who turned it over to 
Dr. Thome in 1886. The latter has, up 
to the present time, fixed and published 
the positions of nearly half a million 
stars. The work is still going on, but its 
completion will require several years. 

About twenty years ago it was dis- 
covered that, by means of a _ telescope 
especially adapted to this purpose, it was 
possible to photograph many more stars 


than an instrument of the same size 
would show to the eye. This discovery 
was soon applied in various quarters. 
Sir David Gill, with characteristic en- 
ergy, photographed the stars of the 
Southern sky to the number of nearly half 
a million. As it was beyond his power 
to measure off and compute the positions 
of the stars from his plates, the latter 
were sent to Professor J. C. Kapteyn, of 
Holland, who undertook the enormous la- 
bor of collecting them into a catalogue, 
the last volume of which was published 
two years ago. One curious result of 
this enterprise is that the work of listing 
the stars is more complete for the South- 
ern Hemisphere than for the Northern. 

Another great photographic work now 
in progress has to do with the millions 
of stars which it is impossible to handle 
individually. Fifteen years ago an asso- 
ciation of observatories in both hemi- 
spheres undertook to make a photograph- 
ic chart of the sky on the largest scale. 
Some portions of this work are now ap- 
proaching completion, but in others it 
is still in a backward state, owing to the 
failure of several South American ob- 
servatories to carry out their part of the 
programme. When it is all done we 
shall have a picture of the sky the study 
of which may require the labor of a 
whole generation of astronomers. 

Quite independently of this work, the 
Harvard University, under the direction 
of Professor Pickering, keeps up the work 
of photographing the sky on a surprising 
scale. On this plan we do not have to 
leave it to posterity to learn whether 
there is any change in the heavens, for 
one result of the enterprise has been the 
discovery of four of the new stars which 
now and then blaze out in the heavens at 
points where none were before known. 

The works just mentioned are concern- 
ed with the stars. But the heavenly spaces 
contain nebule as well as stars; and pho- 
tography could now be even more success- 
ful in picturing them than the stars. 
A few years ago the late lamented Keeler, 
at the Lick Observatory, undertook to see 
what could be done by pointing the Cross- 
ley reflecting telescope at the sky and 
putting a sensitive photographic plate in 
the focus. He was surprised to find that 
a great number of nebulew, the existence 
of which had never before been suspected, 
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were impressed on the plate. Up to the 
present time the positions of about 8000 
of these objects have been listed. Keeler 
found that there were probably 200,000 
nebule in the heavens capable of being 
photographed with the Crossley reflector. 
3ut the work of taking these photo- 
graphs is so great, and the number of re- 
flecting telescopes which can be applied 
to it so small, that no one has ventured 
to seriously commence it. It is worthy 
of remark that only a very small fraction 
of these objects which can be photograph- 
ed are visible to the eye, even with the 
most powerful telescope. 

In order that our knowledge of the 
position of a star may be complete, we 
must know its distance. This can be 
measured only through the star’s paral- 
lax—that is to say, the slight change in 
its direction produced by the swing of 
our earth around its orbit. But so vast 
is the distance in question that this 
change is immeasurably small except for, 
perhaps, a few hundred stars, and even 
for these its measurement almost baf- 
fles the skill of the most expert astron- 
omer. Progress in this direction is there- 
fore very slow, and there are probably 
not vet a hundred stars of which the 
parallax has been ascertained with any 
approach to certainty. Dr. Chase is now 
earrving through an important work of 
this kind at the Yale Observatory. 

To the most refined telescopic observa- 
tions, as well as to the naked eye, the 
stars seem all alike, except that they dif- 
fer greatly in brightness, and somewhat 
in color. But when their light is analyzed 
by the spectroscope, it is found that 
seareely any two are exactly alike. An 
important part of the work of the astro- 
physical observatories, especially that of 
Harvard, consists in photographing the 
spectra of thousands of stars, and study- 
ing the peculiarities thus brought out. 
At Harvard a large portion of this work 
is done as part of the work of the Henry 
Draper Memorial, established in memory 
of the eminent investigator of New York, 
who died twenty years ago. 

By a comparison of the spectra of 
stars, Sir William Huggins has developed 
the idea that these bodies, like human 
beings, have a life history.- They are 
nebule in infancy, while the progress to 
old age is marked by a constant increase 


in the density of their substance. Their 
temperature also changes in a way anal- 
ogous to the vigor of the human being. 
During a certain time the star continual- 
ly grows hotter and hotter. But an end 
to this must come, and it cools off in 
old age. What the age of a star may | 
is hard even to guess. It is many mil- 
lions of years, perhaps hundreds, possibly 
even thousands, of millions. 

Some attempt at giving the magnituc: 
is included in every considerable list 
of stars. The work of determining thx 
magnitudes with the greatest precision 
is so laborious that it must go on rather 
slowly. It is being pursued on a large 
seale at the Harvard Observatory, as 
well as in that of Potsdam, Germany. 

We come now to the question of 
changes in the appearance of bright stars. 
It seems pretty certain that more than 
one per cent. of these bodies fluctuat« 
to a greater or less extent in their light. 
Observations of these fluctuations, in the 
case of at least the brighter stars, may 
be carried on without any instrument 
more expensive that a good opera-glass— 
in fact, in the case of stars visible to th« 
naked eye, with no instrument at all. 

As a general rule, the light of these 
stars goes through its changes in a reg- 
ular period, which is sometimes as short 
as a few hours, but generally several 
days, frequently a large fraction of a 
year, or even eighteen months. Observa- 
tions of these stars are made to deter- 
mine the length of the period and the 
law of variation of the brightness. Any 
person with a good eye and skill in mak- 
ing estimates can make the observations 
if he will devote sufficient pains to train- 
ing himself; but they require a degree of 
care and assiduity which is not to be 
expected of any one but an enthusiast on 
the subject. One of the most successful 
observers of the present time is Mr. W. A. 
Roberts, a resident of South Africa, who 
has not been prevented by the Boer war 
from keeping up a watch of the Southern 
sky, which has resulted in greatly in- 
creasing our knowledge of variable stars 
in that part of the heavens. There are 
also quite a number of astronomers in 
Europe and America who make this par- 
ticular study their specialty. 

During the past fifteen years the art of 
measuring the speed with which a star 
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is approaching to us or receding from 
us has been brought to a wonderful per- 
fection. The instrument with which this 
was first done was the spectroscope; it 
is now replaced with another of the same 
general kind, called the spectrograph. 
The latter differs from the other only in 
that the spectrum of the star is photo- 
graphed, and the observer makes his mea- 
sures on the negative. This method was 
first extensively applied at the Potsdam 
Observatory in Germany, and has lately 
become one of the specialties of the Lick 
Observatory, where Professor Campbell 
has brought it to a wonderful degree of 
perfection. The Yerkes Observatory is 
also beginning work in the same line, 
where Professor Frost is already rivalling 
the Lick Observatory in the perfection of 
his measures. 

Let us now go back to our own little 
colony and see what is being done to 
advance our knowledge of the solar sys- 
tem. This consists of planets, on one of 
which we dwell, moons revolving around 
them, comets, and meteoric bodies. The 
principal national observatories keep up 
a more or less orderly system of observa- 
tions of the positions of the planets and 
their satellites in order to determine the 
laws of their motion. As in the case of 
the stars, it is necessary to continue these 
observations through long periods of time 
in order that everything possible to learn 
may be discovered. Our own moon is one 
of the enigmas of the mathematical as- 
tronomer. Observations show that she is 
deviating from her predicted place, and 
that this deviation continues to increase. 
True, it is not very great when measured 
by an ordinary standard. The time at 
which the moon’s shadow passed a given 
point near’ Norfolk during the total 
eclipse of May 29, 1900, was only about 
seven seconds different from the time 
given in the Astronomical Ephemeris. 
The path of the shadow along the earth 
was not out of place by more than one or 
two miles. But, small though these devia- 
tions are, they show that something is 
wrong, and no one has as yet found out 
what it is. Worse yet, the deviation will 
in all likelihood go on increasing rapidly. 
The mathematical problems involved are 
of such complexity that it is only now 
and then that a mathematician turns up 


anywhere in the world who is both able 
and bold enough to attack them. 

There now seems little doubt that 
Jupiter is a miniature sun, only not hot 
enough at its surface to shine by its own 
light. The point in which it most re- 
sembles the sun is that its equatorial 
regions rotate in less time than do the 
regions near the poles. This shows that 
what we see is not a solid body. But 
none of the careful observers have yet 
succeeded in determining the law of this 
difference of rotation. 

Twelve years ago a suspicion which 
had long been entertained that the earth’s 
axis of rotation varied a little from time 
to time was verified by Chandler. The 
result of this is a slight change in the 
latitude of all places on the earth’s sur- 
face, which admits of being determined 
by precise observations. The National 
Geodetic Association has established four 
observatories on the same parallel of lati- 
tude—one at Gaithersburg, Maryland, 
another on the Pacific coast, a third in 
Japan, and a fourth in Italy—to study 
these variations by continuous observa- 
tions from night to night. 

A fact which will appeal to our readers 
on this side of the Atlantic is the success 
of American astronomers. Sixty years 
ago it could not be said that there was a 
well-known observatory on the American 
Continent. The cultivation of astronomy 
was confined to a professor here and 
there, who seldom had anything better 
than a little telescope with which he show- 
ed the heavenly bodies to his students. 
3ut during the past thirty years all this 
has been changed. The total quantity 
of published research is still less among 
us than on the continent of Europe, but 
the number of men who have reached the 
highest success among us may be judged 
by one fact. The Royal Astronomical 
Society of England awards an annual 
medal to the English or foreign astron- 
omer deemed most worthy of it. The 
number of these medals awarded to Amer- 
ieans within twenty-five years is just 
about equal to the number awarded to the 
astronomers of all other nations foreign 
to the English. Of its fifty foreign 
associates chosen for their eminence in 
astronomical research, no less than four- 
teen are Americans. 
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Falconry of To-day 


BY VANCE 


only literary recollections—a page 

of Boccaccio, a few faded legends 
of old romance—are to be envied in a 
way. They have still to make the -ac- 
quaintance of the prettiest sport in all 
the world. Falconry is a pastime at once 
dainty and wild. More than any other 
medieval sport which has come down 
through the years it “has preserved 
the formalism and poetry of courtly 
days. It is to the peal of bugles that 
you hawk your pheasant out of the 
windy sky. 

A gray November morning, the sun 
just up. A faleoner in rusty leather 
breeches and a blue cloth jacket came 
from the faleonry, where the niais and 
half-trained hagards slept, and called to 
his birds. There were six of them, 
perched on conical stumps set knee-high 
in the smooth lawn. Since long before 
dawn they had been waiting there, hood- 
ed. As the faleoner approached, they 
greeted him with harsh little cries. 

“Quiet, children,” he said. “ Quiet, 
Fabius, and you, Hannibal. Come.” 

Hanging from shoulder-straps the fal- 
coner wore about his waist a wooden hoop 
that stood out a foot or so from his body. 
Still talking to the birds, he loosed four 


+ oa for whom faleonry evokes 


THOMPSON 


and placed them gently on the hoop. 
They clung there, jangling their silver 
bells, and scolding in the dark of their 
dog-skin hoods. With the swaying porte- 
cage the faleoner crossed the lawn to the 
big gravelly square that lies between the 
red chateau and the stables. An old 
Saint-Germain hound, deep-chested, long- 
legged, with an orange and white coat, 
came toward him and snuffed the hawks. 
Recognizing Pepin and Hannibal, Diana 
and Fabius, he wagged his tail, and lay 
down in a little patch of sunlight, his 
nose on his paws. 

Then the windows of the breakfast- 
room were thrown wide—they opened on 
the gravelly yard—and we who were to 
hunt that day with “hawk and _ horse 
and hound,” as in the old days when the 
red chiteau was four hundred years 
younger, came out looking weatherwise, 
and scanned the gray sky and the redden- 
ing sun. There were five who rode that 
day—the master of the chateau and his 
wife,a hawking gentleman from Walkens- 
waard, in North Brabant, a girl who said 
she had come from the Far West, but 
who looked as though she had stepped out 
of one of Dumas’s novels, and the writer. 
The horses came soberly from the stables, 
tossing up their heads to scent the day. 
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THE FALCON MEET 


Fine fellows all—a couple of thorough- 
breds; a half-bred gray with big quarters, 
up to a writing-man’s weight; a little 
cob, clever at fencing, for our hostess; 
and, for the Dumascan girl, a gaunt, 
Irish-bred hunter. So we mounted and 
jogged away. 

The red chateau lies in a dip of the 
plain, not far from the highway which 
runs to Orléans, and within a short cross- 
country canter of Patay—that gray little 
town with the old gray church and the 
gray and stony streets. All about the 
chateau are lean and windy trees. A 
little stream (which somewhere joins the 
Loiret) turns a useless mill-wheel, wan- 
ders on, and, just where the vineyard 
slopes up, coils into a sleepy pool—an ad- 
mirable place for bathing puppies. A 
short distance beyond the pool there is a 
vantage-point, where one may look down 
at the chateau and wave (as every good 
huntsman should) a last good-by. Here, 
as we turned, we saw at our heels the 


rusty faleoner with his porte-cage of 
hooded hawks, the old hound following: 
saw, too, a smart young falconer in blue, 
with gilt braid on collar and euffs, who 
unslung a bugle and blew: 





A flutter of handkerchiefs from the 
windows of the chateau; Hannibal chat- 
tered hoarsely in his hood, and Diana 
jangled her bell; the old hound lifted his 
wise head; so we rode on, topped the 
crest of the low hill, and came out on the 
plain. It was all brown and gray, this 
prairie, a thing of stubble and ploughed 
fields, of hedges, and of long white rib- 
bony roads that led vaguely away to far- 
off church spires and smoky hamlets—an 
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autumnal land. At first in the gray of 
the morning it seemed unwooded. In a 
little while we made out scattered rags 
of woodland—copses on the lift of the 
meadows, spidery congregations of trees, 
breaking the sky-line. 

Our host was talking to the rusty fal- 
eoner. “ You are sure?” he asked. 

“Send the old dog in slowly. There 
are sure to be pheasants there—yonder 
by the Patay road.” 

“ Good,” said our host. He stooped and 
took one of the faleons from the hoop. 
It was Fabius, a pélerin faleon, old and 
wise in warfare, splendidly marked, the 
tips of the wings like ink. In hawking 
slang he is called “noble.” And indeed 
he is a gentleman of the old régime. He 
mounts high in the air, and sails down 
to meet his enemy with the grace and 
dignity of a Spanish hidalgo. No longer 
young, Fabius has fought many a duel. 
When a three-year-old he struck a heron 
out of the skies of Brabant, where he was 
bred. As he came to fist our host 
stroked him and crooned to him, as a 
little girl talks to her doll. In the gloom 
of his hood Fabius made answer. It had 
been decided to slip at first only one 
hawk. We rode over grassy stubble 
toward the hedge that lined the Patay 
road. The old hound worked well ahead. 
He made curves to right and left, sweep- 
ing the ground. Suddenly he halted, 
quivering from his pink nose to the tip 
of his tail. 

“ Allez! allez toujours, mon vieux!” 

He went-on slowly. 

Then, with a noise like the rustle of 
dead leaves, a great copper-colored phea- 
sant flung himself up into the air, against 
the wind; he floundered as he went up, 


and uttered one harsh cry. Beyond, a 
hen pheasant rose and sailed’ away, on a 
low curve, over the hedge; her we saw no 
more. We watched the lordly thing, all 
copper and gilt and ebony, as he struggled 
up the wall of the wind. Swiftly but 
gently our host unhooded the hawk—one 
tug of the strings, the hood fell away, 
and Fabius blinked at the unaccustomed 
light. His master raised him arm-high, 
whistling shrilly. Fabius sighted his 
enemy. The pheasant was high in th 
air now, fluttering wildly to turn and 
go down with the wind; even as he turn- 
ed the huntsman slipped the jesses and 
Fabius rose, slowly it seemed, but he was 
steady and sure. In an instant he turn- 
ed and went down the wind, but still 
mounting to get above the enemy. And 
then the bugle sang; shouting the song 
which is the old song of “ Fly well, good 
bird,” we sent our horses over the grassy 
stubble. Fabius heard and _ swooped; 
whether it was his fault or ours, he miss- 
ed. The pheasant flashed his copper- 
plumed body aside and rose, quartering 
the wind, while the peregrine labored in 
the lower air. The bugle pealed en- 
couragement (in six-eight time), the 
white-and-orange hound bayed, and the 
Dumascan girl cried, “ Oh, Fabius!” 

For his second flight the faleon mount- 
ed very high—so high we could not hear 
the tinkle of his bell, and could hardly 
make out his wing-play. When he sailed 
down it was at an angle that would bring 
him upon the prey a quarter of a mile 
from where he started. In that savage 
little brain of his Fabius had calculated 
his flight as the astronomer reckons the 
curve of a comet. By hard riding we 
were almost up with him at the kill. 





FALCON STRIKING A HARE 


FALCONRY 


The pheasant had been going strong, but 
it the crucial moment he lost heart; he 
tried to turn, fumbled his stroke, and 
hung helpless in mid-air. Then it was 
that Fabius showed the breeding of the 
ventleman-hawk. He paused, as one who 
should say: “ Take your position. I’m 
waiting for you to begin.” It was a 
gesture that d’Artagnan would have en- 
vied him; that Cyrano de Bergerae would 
have commended. The pheasant hesi- 
tated a second, then swerved to the right; 
not till he was flying clean and strong 
did the falcon drop a clean fall of 
thirty feet that brought hawk and quarry 
screaming to the ground. 

Almost at once the prey was dead, and 
Fabius, sereaming hoarse’ exultation, 
flapped back to his master’s fist. We 
had ridden about three miles; the kill 
was within twenty-four or twenty-five 
minutes. A brave bird, the 
pheasant, but who was he to 
ride the air with a peregrine 
faleon ? “ Outgifted, out- 
impulsed, outdone,” as the 
old song says, he could only 
make a brave fight and die. 

I have described this 
battle royal in the air 
quite untechnically; _ per- 
haps across it you may have 
discerned some of the keen 
excitement that makes hawk- 
ing the most fascinating 
sport in the world. The mad 
gallop is part of it; the 
joyous comradeship of the 
hunt counts for something; 
but most and best is that 
epic struggle in the upper 
air, when the hereditary and 
eternal enemies meet in fair 
fight. For, mark you, the 
fight is fair. Not every 
pheasant meets a Fabius. 
Thrice that morning our 
quarry went down the wind, 
exultant, and escaped. It is 
fairer and it is more sports- 
manlike to loose a faleon on 
a pheasant than it is to 
slaughter him with shot 
from a “ No. 12.” He meets 
his enemy almost on even 
terms. All his life he has 
watched for him. Time 
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and again he has fled from him. Now 
his hour has come; the hawk strikes 
—it is bird destiny. No, this is not a 
cruel sport. You and I and some Du- 
mascan girl are spectators of a feathered 
drama—an old, old drama, splendid and 
cruel and strenuous as life itself; we are 
neither better nor worse than those who 
draw the curtains and sit at home. If 
anything, we are better, for we have rid- 
den hard and risked our necks—gained 
some health, and had some _ profitable 
courage drilled into us. 

The widespread revival of hawking 
is a matter of the last ten years. In Eng- 
land goshawking never quite died out. 
To be sure,,the goshawk is not “ noble” 
—that is, he is not a gentleman-falcon. 
He is a short-winged bird, and never at- 
tempts the high flight. He pounces di- 
rectly upon his quarry; if he fails to kill 
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or capture in that first attempt, he 
wheels sulkily home to the master’s fist 
and refuses to try again. His methods, 
you will observe, are about as practical 
and unchivalric as those of the casual 
city highwayman. However, he kept the 
sport alive in England, and now the 
“noble” faleon is crowding’ him out 
even in that practical land. In the Eng- 
lish falconries are many fine hawks, gen- 
tlemen all, from France, Holland, and 
Japan—-for it is in these lands that the 
best birds are bred. Faleonry has never 
been a lost art in France. Even in revo- 
lutionary days there were always a few 
diligent gentlemen who, escaping the 
guillotine, sent their belled faleons up 
into the blue of the air. Some day, 
when golf has begun to pall, and hunting 
the anise-seed bag seems less thrilling, 
this ancient and honorable sport will 
find a home in America. The swift, veer- 
ing excitement of the hunt, its essential 
fairness, its courtliness, and the comrade- 
ship of it, will go far to make it almost 
a national game. 

But was it to talk of these serious mat- 
ters that we rode out from the red cha- 
teau to-day? 

The Dumascan girl at a splendid mo- 
ment loosed Hannibal upon a gray par- 
tridge, and the story I would tell is that 
of the partridge, Hannibal, and the Du- 
masean girl. Before that she had ridden 
abroad with Diana, a small faleon, not 
unamiable, and had met only disaster. 
Tt is not so easy to unhood a hawk. 
First of all you lift him gently from the 
porte-cage, where—drugged by the sway- 
ing motion of the hoop—he_ broods, 
cheek by jowl, with his fellows. As he 
comes to fist he grips your gauntlet with 
his broad claws. The jess, a slim strip 
of leather in a running-knot, is fast to 
his tarse. You hold it lightly between 
thumb and finger. This leaves you one 
free hand. Now the hawk’s hood is tied 
behind his head in a simple knot; in 
order to undo it you have but to twitch 
the two ends of the string, one end with 
the bridle hand, the other with the teeth. 
This has to be deftly done, for no 
“noble” hawk will put up with rough 
treatment. It was interesting, it was al- 
most tragic, to watch the Dumascan girl 
trying to unbonnet the scolding Diana. 
After many trials she caught the knack 


of it, but Diana’s temper was hopeless], 
ruined, for that day at least, so she wa 
given back to the rusty faleoner, and 
Hannibal took his perch on the pretty 
green-gauntleted fist. 

The partridge with a large circle o{ 
acquaintances—he was still a bachelor 
though his wedding was set for an ear] 
day in February—dwelt in a stony field 
where there were thick tufts of grass: 
he was a handsome, red-throated fellow 
with an ashen-gray waistcoat, and a coat 
of gray and black zigzag stripes. His 
friends were at luncheon near a hedge. 
He was well out in the field, on picket 
duty. He looked upon it as a good bit of 
a bore. He had played the part of sen 
tinel so often and nothing ever happened. 
He preened himself and wondered what 
kind of luncheon they were having- 
whether it was insecty or wormy or mere- 
ly seedy. Even as he debated this mat- 
ter he heard a swish in the dry grass, 
and then a sudden intake of breath; he 
twisted his little head and looked across 
a small space into the blue eyes of th 
old hound. His heart beat quick and 
small. He knew that his retreat lay open. 
He had but to scuttle away, half run- 
ning, half flying, to the safety of the 
heath-grass and the hedge. Then the 
pluck of his race came back to him. 
With a harsh cry—like the grating of a 
saw—he flung himself up into the air, 
a splendid martyr. There was a rustle 
as his companions scurried away to 
safety; somewhere a hen partridge cried 
an answer back to him, but he did not 
hear—with precipitate, laborious flight 
he was beating up the air. The Dumas- 
ean girl was saying, “Oh! oh! oh!” 
and glancing amazedly from Hannibal to 
the partridge. She bent down to nip the 
end of the hood-string with her teeth. 
In the blackness of his bonnet Hannibal 
was cursing like a pirate of the Spanish 
Main. The Dumascan girl said “ Oh!” 
again, and drew back. 

“ Quick!” we cried: the partridge was 
almost on the turn. 

With a pretty, fearsome gesture she un- 
tied the hood and tossed the bird. Han- 
nibal made a half-circle before he saw 
his quarry. The partridge was flying 
low and straight, awkwardly but with de- 
ceptive speed. By the time we had sent 
our horses over the hedge they were far 
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ahead. As we drew near at a headlong 
gallop, Hannibal struck and missed. The 
partridge fluttered out of the grass not 
ten yards ahead of us, turned at a right 
angle, and went down the road toward 
Patay. Why? What was in that brave 
little brain as he turned out of his own 
country into the glare of the white road? 
Was it heroism or panic? And we, who 
did not know, took the ditch and came 
out on the hard and dusty road. Over 
us and not very far ahead Hannibal cir- 
cled, making a curve first to right and 
then to left, as though he were drawing 
parenthesis marks in the air. The hunt- 
ed bird flew laboriously. We reined in 
a little that the Dumascan girl might 
have the road. Her eyes shining, the 
green habit fluttering, she swept past us, 
the Irish hunter well in hand. We fol- 
lowed more slowly, past an abandoned 
stone-yard at the road-side, past a low, red- 
tiled farm-house, and (as those who hunt 
the air ride with their eyes up) it was not 
till we heard the clatter of iron on stone 
that we realized that we had entered the 
long cobble street of Patay. At the edge 
of the village, just where the houses be- 
gin, there is a little stream. There were 
women there this day, washing clothes. 
Near by, on a dusty lawn, domestic gar- 
ments lay drying in the sun. Among 
these garments (and on them) stood the 
Dumascan girl and the Irish hunter. 
The horse was blowing hard and his head 
was down. The Dumascan girl was stand- 
ing very erect and saying: “Oh! oh! 
Take it off—the beast!” Almost at her 
feet lay the partridge, and on his back 
Hannibal stood, with spread wings and 
angry feathers, screaming his savage and 
triumphant joy. Still screaming, he 
went to his master’s fist. I stooped and 
picked up the partridge. There was a 
little blood on his back, but his heart was 
beating. As I stroked his breast he be- 
gan to kick and flutter. I wrapped my 
handkerchief round him and _ buttoned 
him in my coat. Never hawk was so ill- 
tempered as were the washer-women who 


gathered round us demanding war in- 
demnities for the domestic garments 
which we and our horses had trampled. 
While our host emptied his pockets, we 
mounted and ecantered back toward the 
red chateau. I rode by the side of the 
Dumascean girl. 

“Well, you were in at the death,” I 
said; “ you rode like a trooper.” 

“Ts he dead?” she asked, and no hunts- 
woman should ever speak in such a pale 
little voice. 

I could feel the partridge kicking 
against my left side, so I replied diplo- 
matically: “ Dead? How would you feel 
if Hannibal had struck—” 

“T don’t know how I should have felt 
if I’d been in the partridge’s place,” said 
the Dumasecan girl, “ but I know how I 
feel now—like a murder—er!” 

“And you’ve shot pheasants, quail—” 

“And partridges. But it’s different to 
shoot them. You don’t see them die. 
Now I was there—and the way that hor- 
rid Hannibal gloated—it was awful! If 
only he hadn’t gloated!” the Dumascan 
girl exclaimed. 

“Still, you have your trophy—the first 
bird you ever hawked; that’s something.” 

We were near the tufted and stony 
field whence the partridge had risen. 

“Yonder is where he lived,” said I. 

“T wish he were there now,” the Du- 
masean girl said softly. 

I took him out of my coat and held 
him up by the wings; bar Hannibal’s 
claw-marks on his back he was well as 
ever—fit to fly for his life. 

“Oh!” said the Dumascan girl; but she 
did not thank me, and that night at din- 
ner she talked entirely to the hawking 
man from Walkenswaard. Perhaps, 
after all, when a Dumascan girl has 
hawked a bird out of the sky, and felt 
very sorry for it and repented, and prom- 
ised herself never to do it again, she 
might be permitted to wear its head and 
wings on her hat. Men, especially men 
who have good impulses, always go astray 
amid these feminine subtleties. 
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Some Vegetable Air-Ships 
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j N: the days when the earth was young 
; and life first appeared, it is probable 
that there was no distinction of plant 
or animal. The first living beings were 
probably minute microscopic bits of 
moving protoplasm, with the power of 
obtaining nourishment from air, water, 
and sunshine, just as all green plants 
: now obtain nourishment. At one epoch- 
4 making period one of these minute 
uf beings made the discovery that it was 
‘ii easier to eat its neighbor than to com- 
/ pete with it for food in the laboratories 
: of the sun. Then began the Animal 
ee Kingdom, whose members are all de- 


i vourers of life. 

q As the world progressed, these devour- 

ers of their kind developed organs of 

motion and enable them to 
; pursue and catch their prey and to move 

to fresh hunting-grounds. 
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GROUT 
Most of those forms that continued 
to be nourished in the old way by water, 
air, and sunshine (the water containing 
many things in solution, and the sun- 
shine acting as a life-giving force) de- 
veloped into stationary beings, destitute 
of organs of special sense. For there 
was no necessity for them to move about, 
when every current and breeze brought 
fresh supplies of nourishment. Neither 
were eyes or ears needed, except perhaps 
to avoid enemies, which might never 
Thus was developed the King- 
Plants, motionless except for 


come, 
dom 


of 





breeze and current, senseless, to all out- : 
ward appearance. 

The amount of available air, water, 
and sunlight in any given area is limited, 
and it has always been as necessary for 
plants to find some way of scattering 
their young abroad as it has been for j 
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each individual animal to move about 
for its own food-supply. For long wons 
of time there were no land plants, and 
the single-celled germ was either floated 
about by currents or actively swam by 
‘ts own efforts. This method is still 
pursued by all our numerous sea-weeds 
of to-day. 

When plant life began to occupy the 
newly risen land this method of dispersal 
eradually failed, and the youngsters had 
to be intrusted to currents of air in- 
stead of water, and many a delicate air- 
ship was devised long before man took 
up the problem. There is, however, no 
steering apparatus to the plant air-ship; 
whichever way the wind blows at the 
time of launching, in that direction sails 
the baby aeronaut, often and often to 
grievous shipwreck, to be sure, but some 
of the many are certain to find com- 
fortable homes when they alight. 

If the air-ship was designed for 
launching from a tree-top, it does not 
usually rise much higher in the air, but 
is so planned as to delay the descent as 
long as possible. Note the thin circular 
seed (fruit) of the Elm. The seed proper 
is placed in the centre, so that the fruit 
must fall flatwise and not edgewise. 
Take a handful of the fruits (they can 
be ecolleeted in abundance any June), 
stand on a chair or at an open window, 
and throw them upwards; not one will 
fall edgewise as they slowly flutter to 
the ground, unless perchance the basket 
be empty and the aeronaut lacking. Cut 
small disks of paper, and in the centre 
fasten a bit of wax—or prosaic chewing- 
gum will do—then drop as you dropped 
the elm fruits. They will fall in a sim- 
ilar manner, but you will have difficulty 
in obtaining as easy and graceful a flight. 

Pick up a maple key; examine it with 
eare. Unless you have seen it fall, I 
challenge you to predict what its action 
will be. Try it. Then try to imitate 
it with wax and paper. Only by so doing 
will you be able to appreciate the deli- 
cacy of nature’s handiwork. 

The seeds of the Pine flutter to the 
earth even more gracefully than those 
of the Maple; so rapid is the motion that 
it cannot be distinetly seen. It reminds 
one of the motion of the wings of a 
flying insect. 

As you watch the seeds fall from the 


hand you may possibly wonder how their 
air-ships can carry them abroad; the ac- 
tion seems more like that of a parachute 
delaying flight. Remember that they are 
usually launched in a breeze, and that 
the slower their fall, the farther their 
flight must be. 

Take now the seed of an Ash and drop 
as before. It falls like a plummet, and 
you begin to feel as though your pre- 
vious enthusiasm was unwarranted. But 
wait until you can see it fall from the 
tree late in autumn after the leaves are 
nearly gone, and can note that they are 
so firmly attached that they are launched 
only in the stiffest of breezes, sufficient 
to carry them easily and well. The 
mystery and contradiction has become a 
marvel of adaptation. 

Still more marvellous is the method 
of the Linden, which hangs its pealike 
fruits to the string of a kite, which 
whirls away in the stiff breezes of au- 
tumn. The string is rigid, and rigidly 
attached to the oblong sail of the kite 
in such a manner as to keep it at the 
right angle to the wind. This kite is 
probably too heavily laden to rise far 
even in a strong wind, but it is amply 
sufficient for the purposes of transporta- 
tion. If by accident it alights in the 
water, it will not sink for some time, 
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THISTLE 


and its sail will be elevated above the 
water sufficiently to be acted on by the 
wind—an air-ship and a boat combined. 
If you would fly this kite, seek some 
house-top or exposed ledge on a windy 
day and set free in the 
teeth of the gale. 

The Bladder-nut (Sta- 
phylea) has still another 
device —a_ balloon with 
three separate compart- 
ments to its gas-bag, and 
a passenger in each. Of 
course the gas-bags are 
filled with air, but the 
balloon will sail well in 
the wind, and if it alights 
on the water it immedi- 
ately becomes a life-boat 
with three separate air- 
chambers. As this shrub 
generally grows near 
water, this device is par- 
ticularly effective. 

With the smaller 
shrubs and most herbs 
the seeds are borne so 





near the ground that it is 

necessary to have air-ships 

capable of rising in even a 

moderate breeze, else the 

voyagers would be stranded 

_ at the very beginning of 

their journey, either by be- 

ing caught in the tops of neighbor 

ing plants, or by falling directly to 
the ground. 

In such cases the seed is usually small 
and light, and at one end is a spreading 
crown of silky hairs, forming a parachut: 
‘capable of rising in a very slight bréeze. 
These hairs are often branched like a 
feather (plumose), and for the same pur- 
pose—to catch the air. Thistledown 
is a synonym for all that is light and 
graceful, but one never realizes the full 
beauty of the thistle air-ship until he 
has examined it with care and sailed it 
away with a puff of his breath. 

The Pussy Willow, the Poplar, the Wil- 
low Herb, the Silkweed, and the Cotton 
Plant develop these hairs inside the pod 
from a part of the seed proper. A sur- 
prising thought indeed that the fibre 
which clothes more than half the human 
race, or, better, more than half clothes 
the human race, is in its first design the 
filmy thread which floats the vessel of 
an aerial navigator—the poetry of nature 
reduced to good, plain, comfortable prose. 

Do not think, however, that the hairs 
on the Pussy Willow as you know it are 
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BUTTONWOOD, OR BUTTONBALL 


for this purpose. The hairs, you know, 
are merely to keep the infant “ cat ”-kins 
warm. Look early in May,—where in 
April were the sleek, graceful pussies 
are now large, coarse clusters of small 
pods, filled to bursting with tiny down- 
tipped seeds. 

The Cottonwoods and Poplars are near 
relatives of the Willows, and the cotton 
is of precisely the same nature, only borne 
more abundantly in larger pods. This is 
worthy of special note, as it is an ex- 
ception to the general rule that trees 
depend upon winged seeds rather than 
seeds tipped with down. May it not be 
that the ancestors of the poplars were 
shrubs like the willows ? 

The Buttonwood is another exception 
to this rule. All winter long the balls 
of closely packed seeds toss and beat 
about on their long and slender but 
tough stems. When the fierce winds of 


March arrive the long strain has begun 
to tell, and the loosened seed (fruits) 
with their clusters of soft brown hairs 
are blown in every Cirection, just in sea- 
son for the on-coming spring. As many 
of these balls fall to the earth unbroken, 
and are trodden to pieces, our exception 
may be more apparent than real. 

It is of interest to note that this beau- 
tiful design of downy air-ship is decid- 
edly the vogue in the Thistle Family— 
a family by common consent the highest 
of all the Vegetable Kingdom. Thistles, 
Golden-rods, Asters, Dandelions, Hawk- 
weeds, and Groundsels are all members 
of this princely family of aeronauts. 
Their air-ships, however, are made from 
the true calyx (outer part of each tiny 
flower), and the sailors are fruits, as in 
the Buttonwoods, instead of simple seeds, 
as in the Willow. 

If we accept the teachings of evolu- 
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complete in form and fitted to begin 
e ie the struggles of life for itself, so the 
ra seed of the flowering plants contains a 
perfectly formed baby plantlet, stored 
with nourishment amply sufficient to 
give it a good start without outside 
assistance, further than the supplying 
of water. 

And again, as Man, who takes the 
greatest care of his offspring over the 
longest period of time, is the dominant 
creature in the Animal Kingdom, so the 
Composite (Thistle) Family, which as a 
% whole makes the most careful provision 

ant for the dispersal of its young, is the 

dominant member of the Vegetable King- 
dom. <A closer comparison strengthens 





this suggestion, for as Man owes his pre- 


\ \ ‘ ‘ . 
a } aN . Risto eminence not only to this care of the 
ec i) : ; ; ; 
Thistle /*; 5 6. Maple young, but also to his social habits, so in 
Elm . a 7- Ash the Composites their success is due large- 


4 Pin ~~ 8. Bladder-nut 


ly to the socialistic habits of the indi- 
vidual flowers, which combine into large 
tion, as set forth in the beginning of heads for mutual benefit. 
this article, that plants and animals had Mother Nature has often been accused 
a common ancestry, but diverged because of cruelty because of the enormous 
of tthe different methods of obtaining waste of life, especially of the infant 
food, we shall find most comforting evi- life of her humbler children, but is it not 
dence of the unity of nature, and of the a comforting thought that she has been 
love and care of nature’s Author, in the continually growing kinder as the ages 
fact that the highest and most suecessful have passed, and bestows her highest 
beings of both kingdoms are those that gifts in both her great kingdoms on 
are most self-sacrificing. those who labor for each other, and who 
As the young of mammals is nourished also hold their infant life most sacred 
and protected by the mother until it is and protect it with tenderest care ? 


The Rose and the Nightingale 


BY ELSA BARKER 


HE Rose’s heart is heavy with desire, 
And all her little leaves are tipped with flame; 
But she is shy and full of tender shame, 
And red with blushes for the rapturous fire 
Her fond dreams of the Nightingale inspire; 
For all the garden knows her secret aim, 
By the perfume in which she breathes his name 
And the bride-beauty of her soft attire. 


Oh, when you find her, Nightingale, I know, 
Some time between the twilight and the morn, 

Your joy will make the listening lilies glow; 
And you who in the dusk were so forlorn, 

In eestasy of love will tremble so 
You will fall fainting on the cruel thorn. 
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BY GUY WETMORE CARRYL 


IDE by side on the Avenue de la 

Grande Armée stand the épicerie 

of Jean-Baptiste Caille and the 
salle de coiffure of Hippolyte Sergeot, 
and between these two there is a great 
gulf fixed, the which has come to be 
through the acerbity of Alexandrine 
Caille (according to Espérance Sergeot), 
and the duplicity of Espérance Sergeot 
(according to Alexandrine Caille). But 
the veritable root of all evil is Zut, and 
Zut sits smiling in Jean-Baptiste’s door- 
way, and cares naught for anything save 
the sunlight and her mid-day meal. 

When Hippolyte found himself in a 
position to purchase the salle de coiffure, 
he gave evidence of marked acumen by 
uniting himself in the holy—and civil— 
bonds of matrimony with the retiring 
patron’s daughter, whose dot ran into the 
coveted five figures, and whose heart, said 
Hippolyte, was as good as her face was 
pretty. 

The installation of the new establish- 
ment was a nine days’ wonder in the 
quarter, for hérein the seven wits and 
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the ten thousand franes of Espérance 
came prominently to the fore. She it 
was who sounded the progressive note 
which is half the secret of success. 

“Tf one is to attract people,” she said, 
with her arms akimbo, “il faut d’abord 
les épater.” 

In her creed all that was worth doing 
at all was worth doing gloriously. So, 
under her guidance, the salle de coiffure 
was glorified by fresh paint without and 
within, and by the addition of a long 
mirror in a gilt frame, and a complicated 
apparatus in gleaming nickel-plate, which 
went by the imposing title of “ appareil 
antiseptique,”’ and the acquisition of 
which was duly proclaimed by a placard 
that swung at right angles to the door. 

The shop was rechristened too, and the 
black and white sign across its front, 
which formerly bore the simple inscrip- 
tion “ Kilbert, Coiffeur,” now blazoned 
abroad the impressive legend, “ Salon 
Malakoff.” 

Then Hippolyte engaged two assist- 
ants, and clad them in white duck jackets, 
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and his wife fabricated a new blouse of 
blue silk, and seated herself behind the 
desk with an engaging smile. The enter- 
prise was fairly launched, and experience 
was not slow in proving the theories of 
Espérance to be well founded. The quar- 
ter was épaté from the start, and took 
with enthusiasm the bait held forth. The 
affairs of the “Salon Malakoff” pros- 
pered prodigiously. 

But there is a serpent in every Eden, 
and in that of the Sergeot this réle was 
assumed by Alexandrine Caille, in whose 
soul the launeh, and, what was worse, 
the immediate prosperity, of the “ Salon 
Malakoff” bred dire resentment. For 
with the coming of the big cafés, and the 
resultant subversion of custom to the 
wholesale dealers, trade fell from the 
Caille like a used garment, and, even as 
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the Sergeot were steering forth upon the 
waters of prosperity, there were nightly 
conferences in the household next door 
at which impending ruin pres’ Jed, and 
exasperation sounded the key-note of ey 
ery sentence. The sight of Espérance, 
fresh, smiling, and prosperous, behind her 
little counter, was as gall and wormwood 
to Alexandrine, brooding over her accu- 
mulating debts and her decreasing earn- 
ings, among her dusty stacks of jars and 
boxes. Once she had called upon her 
neighbor, somewhat for courtesy’s sake, 
but more for curiosity’s, and since then 


the agreeable scent of violet and lilac 


perfumery dwelt always in her memory, 
and mirages of scrupulously polished 
nickel and glass hung always before he: 
eyes. 

The air of her own shop was heavy 
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A FEW WorDS OF BANTER AT MADAME CAILLE’S 
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A WELCOME FOR HIM, AND A 


with the pungent odors of raw vegetables, 
cheeses, and dried fish, and no brilliance 
redeemed the sardine and biscuit boxes 
which surrounded her. Life became a 
bitter thing to Alexandrine Caille, for 
if nothing is so successful as one’s own 
success, surely nothing is more vexatious 
than that of one’s neighbor! Moreover, 
her visit had never been returned, and 
this again was fuel for her rage. 

But the sharpest thorn in her flesh 
was the base desertion to the enemy’s 
camp of Pierre Flique. From the day 
when an unwittingly kindly prefect had 
transferred Pierre to the 17th Arron- 
dissement, the ruddy-faced agent had 
found it both convenient and agreeable 
to drop in frequently at Madame Caille’s 
on the way home, and exchange a few 
words of banter for a box of sardines or 
a minute package of tea. But with the 
deterioration in her wares, and the almost 
simultaneous appearance of the “ Salon 
Malakoff,” his loyalty wavered. Flique 
sampled the advantages of Hippolyte’s 
establishment, and, being won over there- 
by, returned again and again. His hearty 
laugh came to be heard almost daily in 
the salle de coiffure, and because he was 
a brave homme and a good customer, 
there was always a welcome for him and 
a smile from Madame Sergeot, and occa- 
sionally a little present of brillantine or 
perfumery, for friendship’s sake, and be- 
cause it is well to have the good-will of 
the all-powerful police. 

From her window Madame Caille ob- 





SMILE FROM MADAME SERGEOT 


served Pierre’s comings and goings with 
a resentful eve, and little by little black- 
ness descended upon her being, and in her 
deepest consciousness she vowed to have 
revenge. Neither the occasion nor the 
method was as yet clear to her, but she 
pursed her lips ominously, and bided her 
time. 

In the existence of Alexandrine there 
was one emphatic consolation, and that 
consolation was none other than Zut. a 
white Angora cat of surpassing beauty 
and prodigious size. She had come into 
Alexandrine’s possession as a kitten, and, 
what with much eating and an inherent 
distaste for exercise, had attained her 
present proportions and her superb air 
of unconcern. 

It was from the latter that she derived 
her name, the which, in Parisian argof, 
at once means everything and nothing, 
but is chiefly taken to signify complete 
and magnificent indifference to all things 
mundane and material; and in the mat- 
ter of indifference Zut was past-mistress. 
Even for Madame Caille herself, who 
fed her with the choicest morsels from 
her own plate, brushed her fine fur with 
excessive care, and addressed caressing 
remarks to her at minute intervals 
throughout the day, Zut manifested a 
lack of interest that amounted to con- 


tempt. 

As she basked in the warm sun at the 
shop door, the round face of her mistress 
beamed upon her from the little desk, 
and the voice of her mistress sent fulsome 
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MADAME CAILLE DISCOVERED HER GRACELESS FAVORITE 


flattery winging toward her on the heavy 
air. Was she beautiful? Mon Dieu! 
In effect, all that one could dream of the 
most beautiful! And her eyes, of a blue 
like the heaven, were they not wise and 
calm? Mon Dieu, yes! It was a cat 
among thousands, a fifi almost divine. 

For all of this Zut c¢ared less than 
nothing. Hearing her mistress’s sweet- 
est ecajolery, she simply closed her 
sapphire eyes with an inexpressibly elo- 
quent air of weariness, or turned to the 
intricacies of her toilet, as who should 
say: “Continue. I am listening. But 
it is unimportant.” 

But long familiarity with her disdain 
had deprived it of any sting as far as 
Alexandrine was concerned. Passive in- 
difference produced no discouragement in 
her mind. It was only when Zut pro- 
ceeded to an active manifestation of in- 
gratitude that she inflicted an irremedia- 
ble wound. Returning from her market- 
ing one morning, Madame Caille dis- 
covered her graceless favorite seated 
complacently in the doorway of the 
“Salon Malakoff,’ and in a paroxysm 
of indignation bore down upon her and 
snatched her to her breast. 


“ 


Unhappy one!” she cried, planting 
herself in full view of Espérance, and, 
while raining the letter of her reproach 
on her recreant pet, contriving to apply 
its spirit to her neighbor. “ What hast 
thou done? Is it that thou dost de- 
sert me for strangers, who may destroy 
thee? Name of a name, hast thou no 
heart? They would steal thee from me, 
and, above all, now? Well, then, no! 
One shall see if such things are per- 
mitted! Vagabond!” 

And with this parting shot, which pass- 
ed harmlessly over the head of the offend- 
er and launched itself full at Madame 
Sergeot, the outraged épiciére flounced 
back into her own domain. 

Now there existed a strong, if un- 
voiced, bond of sympathy between Es- 
pérance and her wrathful neighbor, for 
the former’s love for cats was stronger 
even than the latter’s. She had long 
cherished the dream of possessing such a 
white Angora, and when Zut had stepped 
into the “ Salon Malakoff ” that morning 
of her own accord, she was received with 
demonstrations even more enthusiastic 
than those to which she had long since 
become accustomed. Espérance had hast- 
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ened to prepare a saucer of milk, and 
when this was exhausted had added a 
generous portion of fish, and Zut had then 
made a tour of the shop, rubbing herself 
against the chair legs, and receiving the 
homage of customers and duck-clad as- 
sistants alike. 

Strange as it may appear, the wrath- 
ful words of Alexandrine awoke in the 
mind of Espérance her first suspicion of 
the resentment that smouldered in her 
rival’s breast. Absorbed in her hus- 
band’s affairs, she had had no time to 
bestow upon her neighbor’s. But even so 
she had not been able to ignore the sig- 
nificance of that furious outburst at her 
very door, and all day sat seeking out 
some plausible reason for this hitherto 
unsuspected enmity. 

Suddenly there came to her’ the 
memory of that visit which she had never 
returned. Mon Dieu! and was not that 
reason enough? She, the youngest pa- 
tronne in the quarter, to ignore deliber- 
ately the friendly eall of a neighbor! 
At least it was not too late to make 
amends. So, when business lagged a 
little in the afternoon, Madame Sergeot 
slipped from her desk, and, after a fur- 
tive touch to her hair, went in next door 
to pour oil upon the troubled waters. 

Madame Caille, throned at her counter, 
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ESPERANCE HAD HASTENED TO 


received her visitor with unexampled 
frigidity. 

“ Ah, it is you,” she said. “ You have 
come to make some purchases, no doubt.” 

“ Eggs, madame,” answered her visit- 
or, diseconcerted, but tactfully accepting 
the hint. 

“The best quality—or—?”’ demanded 
Alexandrine, with the suggestion of a 
sneer. 

“The best, evidently, madame. Six, 
if you please. Spring weather at last, it 
would seem.” 

To this the other made no reply. De- 
seending from her stool, she blew sharply 
into a small paper bag, thereby distending 
it into a miniature balloon, and began 
selecting the eggs from a basket, holding 
each one to the light, and then dusting it 
with exaggerated care before placing it 
in the bag. While she was thus employ- 
ed Zut advanced from a secluded corner, 
and stretching her fore legs slowly to 
their utmost length, greeted her acquaint- 
ance of the morning with a yawn. Find- 
ing in the cat an outlet for her em- 
barrassment, Espérance made another 
effort to give the interview a friendly 


turn. 

“We do not see Monsieur Caille at 
the ‘Salon Malakoff’?” she continued 
“ We should be enchanted—” 
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“My husband shaves himself,” retort- 
ed Alexandrine, with renewed dignity. 

“ But his hair—” ventured Espérance. 

“T cut it!” thundered her foe. 

Here Madame Sergeot made a false 
move. She laughed. Then, in con- 
fusion, and striving, too late, to retrieve 
herself, “ Pardon, madame,” she added, 
“but it seems droll to me, that. After 
all, ten sous - 

“ All the world, unfortunately,” broke 
in Madame Caille, “has not the where- 
withal to buy mirrors, and pay itself fres- 
coes and appareils antiseptiques! The 
eggs are twenty-four sous—but we do not 
pride ourselves upon our eggs. Perhaps 
you had better seek them elsewhere for 
the future.” : 

For sole reply Madame Sergeot had 
recourse to her expressive shrug, and 
then laying two franes upon the counter, 
and gathering up the sous which Alex- 
andrine rather hurled at than handed 
her, she took her way toward the door 
with all the dignity at her command. 
But Madame Caille could not let her go 
without a final thrust. 

“ Perhaps your husband will be so ami- 
able as to shampoo my cat!” she shouted. 
“She seems to like your ‘ Salon ’!” 


“Go! you AND your CaT!” 





Sut Espérance, while for concord’s 
sake inclined to tolerate all rudeness to 
herself, was not prepared to hear Hippo- 
lyte insulted, and wheeling at the door- 
way, flung all her resentment into two 
words: 

“ Ancient sausage!” 

“Camel!” screamed Alexandrine from 
the desk. And so they parted. 

Now even at this stage an armed truce 
might still have been preserved, had Zut 
been content with the evil she had 
wrought. But whether it was that the 
milk and fish of the “Salon Malakoff” 
lay sweeter upon her memory than any 
of the familiar dainties of the épicerie 
Caille, or that her unknowable feline in- 
stinect was irresistibly drawn by the scent 
of violet and lilae brillantine, her first 
visit to the Sergeot was soon repeated, 
and from this visit other visits grew, 
until it was almost a daily occurrence for 
her to saunter slowly into the salle de 
coiffure and there receive the food and 
homage which were rendered her as her 
undisputed due. 

Madame Caille did not yield her rights 
of sovereignty without a struggle. On 
the oceasion of Zut’s third visit she de- 
scended upon the “Salon Malakoff,” 
robed in wrath, 
and found the 
adored one con- 
tentedly feed- 
ing on fish in 
the very bosom 
of the family 


Sergeot. An 
appalling scene 
ensued. 


“Tf,” stormed 
she, very red of 
countenance, 
and threatening 
Espérance with 
her fist—“ if you 
must entice my 
cat from her 
home, I will 
thank you not to 
give her food. I 
provide all that 
is necessary; 
and, for the rest, 
how do I know 
what is in that 
saucer ?” 


THAT DRAMATIC IN¢ 


And she surveyed the duck-clad as- 
sistants and the astounded customers 
with tremendous scorn. 

“You others,” she added, “I ask vou, 
is it just? These people take my cat, 
and feed her—feed her—with I know 
not what! It is overwhelming, unheard- 
of—and, above all, now!” 

Sut here the peaceful Hippolyte play- 
ed trumps. 

“Tt is the privilege of the vulgar,” he 
cried, advancing, razor in hand, “ when 
they are at home, to insult their neigh- 
bors; but here—no! Beware! I say, or 
I shall arrange your affairs for you! 
Go! you and your eat!” 








IDENT ZUT SUPPLIED 


This anecdote, duly elaborated, was 
poured into the ears of Pierre Flique an 
hour later, and that evening he paid his 
first visit in many months to Madame 
Caille. 

“You amuse yourself,” he said, stern- 
ly, looking straight at her over the hand- 
ful of raisins which she tendered him, 
“by wearying my friends. I counsel you 
to take care. One does not sell inferi- 
or eggs in Paris without hearing of it 
sooner or later.” 

And so the ealls of Zut were no longer 
disturbed. 

But the rover spirit is progressive, and 
so short visits became long visits, and 
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finally the Angora spent whole nights in 
the “Salon Malakoff,” where a box and 
a bit of carpet were provided for her. 
And one fateful morning the meaning 
of Madame Caille’s significant words, 
“ and, above all, now!” was made clear. 

The prosperity of Hippolyte’s estab- 
lishment had grown apace, so that on the 
morning in question the three chairs 
were occupied, and yet other customers 
awaited their turn. The air was laden 
with violet and lilac. A stout chauffeur 
robed in bear-skin was undergoing a 
shampoo at the hands of one of the duck- 
clad, and under the skilfully plied razor 
of the other the virgin down slid from 
the lips and chin of a slim and some- 
what startled youth, while from a vapor- 
izer Hippolyte played a fine spray of 
perfumed water upon the ruddy counte- 
nance of Pierre Flique. It was an elo- 
quent moment, eminently fitted for some 
dramatic incident, and that dramatic 
incident Zut supplied. She advanced 
slowly from the corner where was her 
carpeted box, and in her mouth was a 
limp something, which, when deposited 
in the immediate centre of the “ Salon 
Malakoff,” resolved itself into an Angora 
kitten, as white as 
snow! 

‘“*Epatant!’’ said 
Flique, mopping his 
perfumed chin. And 
so it was. 

There was an im- 
mediate investigation 
of Zut’s quarters, which 
revealed four other 
kittens, but each of 
these was marked with 
black or tan. It was 
the flower of the flock 
with which the proud 
mother had won _ her 
public! 

“They are yours!” 
cried Pierre, when the 
question of ownership 
arose. “ Mon Dieu, 
yes! There was such 
a case not a month ago in the 8th Ar- 
rondissement, a concierge of the Avenue 
Hoche who made a contrary claim. But 
the courts decided against her. They 





are all yours, Madame Sergeot, — my 
felicitations !” 

Now the unprovoked insults of Ma- 
dame Caille had struck deep, and, after 
all, the wife of Hippolyte was but mortal. 
So it was that at her little desk she com- 
posed the following masterpiece of satire: 


“Cuerre MapamMe,—We send you back 
your cat and the others—all but one. 
One was of a pure white, more beautiful 
even than its mother, and that we keep 
as a souvenir of you. We regret that we 
do not see the means of accepting the 
kind ofter you were so amiable as to make 
us. We fear that we shall not find time 
to shampoo your cat, as we shall be so 
busy taking care of our own. 

“We pray you to accept, madame, the 
assurance of our distinguished consider- 
ation. 

“ Hippotyte and Esp&RANCE SERGEOT.” 


It was Pierre Flique who conveyed 
the above epistle, and Zut, and four of 
Zut’s kittens, to Alexandrine Caille; and, 
when that wrathful person would have 
rent him with tooth and nail, it was Pierre 
Flique who laid his finger on his lip and 
said, 

“ Concern yourself 
with the superior kit- 
ten, madame, and I 
coneern myself with 
the inferior eggs!” 

To which Alexan- 
drine made no reply. 

After Flique had 
taken his departure, 
she remained  speech- 
less for five consecu- 
tive minutes for the 
first time in her vol- 
uble existence. At her 
feet sprawled the white 
Angora, surrounded by 
her spotted offspring. 
And when the _ first 
shock of her defeat 
had passed, Madame 
Caille heaved a deep 
sigh, and uttered two words: 

“Oh, zut!”’ 

The which, in Parisian argot, at once 
means everything and nothing. 
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Ways of Words in English Speech 


BY GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE 


Professor of English, Harvard University 


NCE upon a time the distinguish- 
() ed champion Klaufi was fighting 

with the demonic strength and 
fury that characterized the berserks of 
old, when some one called him by name, 
“Klaufi, Klaufi, moderate your rage!” 
Instantly the fit left him, and he became 
weaker even than an ordinary mortal, 
after the manner of berserks when their 
weird seizure had passed. There is a 
similar ineident in the ballad of “ Earl 
Brand,” better known under Sir Walter 
Scott’s ill-chosen title of “ The Douglas 
Tragedy.” The hero has run away with 
the daughter of a great lord. The angry 
father pursues, accompanied by his seven 
sons. There is a terrific combat, in full 
conformity with the rules of fair play, 
and the seven brothers are slain, one after 
another. Their sister stands by, with 
unshaken fortitude, holding her lover’s 
horse. But now her father is in danger, 
and she ean no longer restrain herself: 


“Oh, hold your hand, Lord William,” she 
said, 
“For your strokes they are wondrous 
sair ; 
True lovers I can get many a ane, 
But a father I can never get mair!” 


As soon as she utters his name, Lord 
William receives a mortal wound. 

These two incidents illustrate a very 
ancient and widespread superstition. A 
person’s name, it was believed, was in- 
timately connected with his personality. 
To speek his name, therefore, when he 
was under enchantment (ranging, for ex- 
ample, as a werewolf, or flying through 
the air in the likeness of an eagle) would 
restore him forthwith to his normal con- 
dition. We are dealing with a deep- 
seated belief, fortified by continuous tra- 
dition for thousands of years: the be- 
lief that there is an essential relation be- 
tween words and things,—between the 

_ Vou. CV.—No. 6%. —31 


name and the object that is called by 
that name. Words are held in super- 
stitious reverence because of their sup- 
posed power. All men shudder at the 
thought of being cursed. Even to men- 
tion an evil thing is unlucky; it may 
bring upon you the very misfortune to 
which you have referred. Hence we 
shrink from naming death in plain terms. 
Hence, too, such formulas as our “ Don’t 
speak of it!” or the Romans’ “ Absit 
omen!” when anything disastrous comes 
up in conversation, and the Nurse’s 
“God save the mark!” when she catches 
herself describing Tybalt’s wound and 
pointing out the very spot where Ro- 
meo’s sword went in: 


I saw the wound, I saw it with mine eyes,— 
God save the mark!—here on his manly 
breast! 


Nobody knows the origin of “God 
save the mark!”; but its sense is clear 
enough. It averts the ill fortune inci- 
dent to unlucky speeches,—and so it has 
come at last to express mere scorn or 
abhorrence. We may compare abominate, 
which is from ab and omen; the Latin 
verb signified at first “to deprecate a 
bad omen,” then “to abhor.” Here the 
development of meaning is easy; the 
word follows a straight road. But the 
adjective abominable has taken a little 
by-path of its own. It was commonly 
thought to come from ab homine, and 
was often written abhominable; thus it 
acquired the sense of “contrary to hu- 
man nature,” “unnatural,” “inhuman.” 
The bad spelling was long ago aban- 
doned; but the special change of mean- 
ing which accompanied the error, and in 
part resulted from it, remains, enriching 
our language with a delicately discrim- 
inated synonym. 

The lesson of abominable is twofold. 
Not only does it conduct us straight back 
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to first principles—to the superstitious 
belief in the Power of the Word, the no- 
tion that the name and the thing are 
mysteriously connected—but it adminis- 
ters what Lord Bacon calls “a corrective 
spice.” It teaches us, that is to say, 
that downright blunder is an active, and 
sometimes a beneficent, influence in the 
development of words and their meanings. 

This question of the Power of the 
Word is not a mere curiosity—a morris 
dance of berserks and werewolves, of bal- 
lad heroes and addle-pated nurses. The 
doctrine has been a real force in lan- 
guage, and therefore in cultivation, in life. 
It is certainly the basis of euphemism— 
the habit, that is to say, of applying 
mild or polite terms to things that are 
startling or offensive—and euphemism has 
exerted a powerful effect on the meanings 
of words as well as on their use. 

Euphemism accounts for much of that 
verbal degeneration which everybody ob- 
serves, and which many deplore and 
strive to arrest, not knowing that it is 
inevitable—a resistless tendency of lan- 
guage, inherent in its nature, and no 
more to be lamented than any other law 
of the universe. Respectable words are 
used as politer substitutes for too plain- 
spoken terms (once equally respectable 
themselves), until they also are shunned 
or abandoned in favor of some still 
“nicer ” synonym. 

The history of euphemism is in- 
structive, and its artful dodges are 
curious, but we must. hasten on, 
with only an example or two. Vil- 
lain meant originally merely “serf” or 
“farm-hand,” and churl had a similar 
sense; a boor was a “ farmer,” like Boer: 
no one of these words was originally 
abusive or implied any moral reproba- 
tion. They were as purely descriptive 
and free from animus as farmer or shep- 
herd or laborer. A crime was simply a 
“charge” (great or small) brought 
against a man; vice meant “flaw” or 
“fault”; a wench was simply a “ girl”; 
knave was “boy.” <A defalcation is lit- 
erally “the act of pruning or lopping 
off,” from Latin falz, “a _ pruning- 
hook.” For a long time the word meant 
simply “diminution,” with no sinister 
reference. Its application to embezzle- 
ment is very modern. Observe that the 
use of the word in a “bad sense” 


has driven the innocent meaning from 
the field. 

Slang is frequently euphemistic, 
any one will recognize who will think 
of the vulgar or colloquial synonyms fo) 
die with which he is familiar. It 
needless to enumerate them; only t 
many will occur to all our minds. This 
suggests, by-the-way, the general prin- 
ciple that slang, however vulgar, is no‘ 
anomalous. On the contrary, it behaves 
exactly like lawful language, which, in 
deed, is frequently recruited from its 
ranks. Slang has many lessons for t} 
student of linguistics, for in its processes 
he may see, in rapid progress before hi- 
very eyes, those same changes which 
proceed so slowly in legitimate speech 
that a lifetime is not long enough fo: 
their observation. 

The Stoies, in accordance with their 
philosophical scheme of the universe, 
held that every word must have a 
meaning which was connected by natur 
with the object or idea for which it 
stood. For words came, they thought, 
by nature, and their meanings were 
part of that nature, not matters of con 
vention. It followed that the discover 
of the true (éfwmos) meaning of a word 
must throw some light on the inner 0: 
essential character of the object signi- 
fied. Hence the Stoic interest in efy- 
mology, “the science of true meanings.” 
We have preserved the term in a som 
what different sense, but have rejected 
the doctrine. Yet we continually hear 
this obsolete Stoic principle ignorant], 
utilized to enforce some argument. Th 
most tiresome instance of this abuse is 
perhaps the treatment of the term edu- 
cation. We are told over and over 
again that this word comes from e, 
“out,” and ducere, “to lead,” and that 
therefore true education is the “ leading 
out” or eliciting of the characteristic 
powers of a child’s mind. This may or 
may not be a good theory of mental 
training, but the supposed etymology does 
not and cannot support it. In the first 
place, the alleged derivation is wrong; 
but, waiving that question, let us look 
at the earliest meaning assignable to 
educatio, whence our word comes. It is 
“bringing up” (from the egg to the 
chicken, from infancy to maturity), and 
carries no suggestion of eliciting latent 
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faculties. How could it? A moment’s 
consideration will teach us that the first 
Roman who used the word, thousands of 
vears ago, had no such advanced views 
of education as obtain among the theo- 
rists of to-day. 

No,— words are conventional signs; 
they mean what they are intended to 
mean by the speaker and understood to 
mean by the hearer. An idiom may defy 
logic. Take the double negative, for 
example. A boy says, “I ha’n’t had no 
time to get my lesson.” His language 
may be objectionable, but his meaning 
is undoubted. The teacher understands 
it as he intends her to understand it; 
but she has heard that two negatives 
make an affirmative, and she retorts: 
“Ah, you mean that you have had some 
time! You have said the opposite of 
what you mean.” The laugh is on the 
boy: if he can be laughed out of his 
double negatives, so much the better. 
Yet the teacher is wrong. The two 
negatives in his sentence do not make 
an affirmative, for they are neither 
so meant nor are they so taken by 
the hearer. According to a very old 
English idiom, one negative strengthens 
another. The idiom has ceased to be 
good English, but it has not changed its 
meaning. ‘The boy is in fault because 
he is using an obsolete idiom which has 
become vulgar, not because his language 
means the opposite of what it was meant 
to express. 

Let us take another example of the 
kind of argument exemplified in our 
treatment of “education.” Savage is de- 
rived, through the French, from Latin 
silva, “the woods.” Now silva -may 
come from the same root as the Greek 
hite, “ woods,” or “wood.” This Greek 
word was also used, by a natural exten- 
sion of meaning, for “raw material,” 
“substance,” and came to be philosoph- 
ically applied to “ matter” as opposed to 
the “intelligent principle” in the uni- 
verse, the mind that pervades all things. 
But we are not to argue that because 
savage is etymologically related to this 
Greek word, therefore the savage is the 
raw material of civilization, or that 
therefore savagery is the material prin- 
ciple among mankind as opposed to the 
intelligent or spiritual. These may or 
may not be facts; but they cannot be 


supported by an appeal to the history of 
words. The savage was so called be- 
cause he lived in the woods, and for no 
other reason. 

Such etymological arguments amount 
to nothing, even when they are founded 
on correct derivations. We cannot sup- 
pose that the primitive language-maker, 
ons ago, packed his words full of all the 
wisdom that the race was subsequently 
to arrive at by painful thought and com- 
plicated experience. Words, whatever 
their origin, are conventional signs, to 
which each age attaches that meaning 
which the unspoken consensus of all 
who speak the language has agreed upon. 

The overwhelming conventionality of 
language, as well as its poetic quality, 
may be seen by taking at random al- 
most any bit of colorless prose and study- 
ing its derivations. We shall find it a 
conglomerate of worn-out metaphors. 
We all talk poetry without knowing it, 
and mix our figures without scruple. 
Take, for instance, the phrase “ argu- 
ments founded on correct derivation.” 
Argument comes from a Latin verb 
that means literally “to make clear,” 
and is ultimately referable to a root 
signifying “bright,” “shining ” — the 
same that we have in argent, “silver” 
(the bright or shining metal). Found 
is connected with the Latin fundus, 
“bottom.” Correct goes back to a root 
which means “straight.” Derivation is 
eonnected with rivus, “ brook,” “ stream,” 
and comes from a root signifying to 
“flow”; to derive is literally to “ flow 
from-such and such a source.” Thus in 
this single phrase we have effete meta- 
phors of brightness, foundation, straight- 
ness, and flowing. It would sound ab- 
surd to speak of “a clearing-up that has 
its foundation on a straightened down- 
flowing ”; yet we say “ arguments founded 
on correct derivation ” without a tremor, 
merely because our language has for- 
gotten the figurative character of the 
words, and employs them as conventional 
signs for plain prosaic ideas. 

To convince is literally to conquer; to 
defend is to ward off, to shove away; to 
amputate is to prune round (a vine); 
to solve is to loose; to deter is to scare 
away; to debate is to fight it out; to 
respect is to look back; to discuss is. to 
shake apart; to distract is to tear or 
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drag asunder or away. Circumstances 
means literally “ things that stand around 
one,” yet “under these circumstances ” 
is as good English as “in these circum- 
stances,” and we even say “under the 
following circumstances ” without hesita- 
tion. Language cannot get along without 
such vague words, which have lost all 
their sharpness of imprint, and serve 
rather as counters of the game than as 
coin of definite value. 

A fruitful source of linguistic change 
is pure error, as we have already ob- 
served. No matter how gross the initial 
blunder, usage may stamp it current so 
that it becomes legal tender; for usage, 
not historical accuracy, is the jus ef 
norma loquendi. “ He was drownded” is 
a vulgar error; but so was grafted once, 
for the old form of the verb was graff, 
not graft. In the latter case error 
has become consecrated, and the histori- 
cally “correct” form is no longer good 
English. Furthermore, it is mere acci- 
dent that drownded has not followed the 
same course. 

A peculiar kind of blundering known 
as “folk-etvymology” is responsible for 
some of the queerest freaks of language. 
An easy example will make this clear. 
Our American word carryall for a kind 
of vehicle is not a compound of carry 
and all, but a slight distortion of the 
French carriole, a diminutive of car. The 
change was made in obedience to the uni- 
versal tendency to assimilate the unknown 
to the known—to make words mean 
something by associating them with 
others which they resemble in sound. 
Often there is no etymological relation 
between the words associated; as when 
sparrow grass is made out of asparagus. 
This particular corruption was once in 
such good colloquial use that Walker the 
lexicographer wrote, “ Sparrowgrass is so 
general that asparagus has an air of stiff- 
ness and pedantry.” 

In Jlanthorn, from lantern (because 
lantern “glasses” were made of sheet- 
horn), the first part of the word was left 
unintelligible. In cutlass (which has no- 
thing to do with cut, being from the 
French coutelas), we have one stage of 
popular etymology; a second is reached 
in the sailors’ change to cutlash, in which 
the whole word has been so transformed 


as to seem to express an appropriate 
meaning. Whether such transmogrified 
words are accepted or not is pure accident. 

It is worth one’s while to scrutinize 
such tricks of usage as these, such ap- 
parent accidents of linguistic develop- 
ment. A living language never stands 
still, no matter what the purist may wish; 
nor will it suffer itself to be reconstructed 
to order, no matter what the vicious in- 
novator may attempt. The conservativi 
and the radical are both necessary. It is 
a pity that either should get heated, as 
both commonly do. The man of sens 
and taste will “twine betwixt and steer 
the golden mean.” He need not worry 
because his neighbor, also a man of sens 
and taste, writes homeopathy without an 
ce, for he can comfort himself by remem- 
bering that economy is no longer spelled 
economy, and that premium has given 
way to premium. He will trust to th 
honor of his associates as readily as t 
their honour, for he will not forget that 
the simpler spelling was good enough for 
the gentle Shakspere and the learned 
Selden. Nor will he, on the other hand, 
go a-gadding after every fad and whimsey 
he sees, or welcome every slipshod con- 
struction that comes his way. A little 
purism is better than a great deal of 
neologism, though one must admit that 
the ignorant purist—and most purists 
are deeply ignorant of the natural laws 
of language in general as well as of th« 
history of their mother-tongue—is a rasp- 
ing person to deal with. 

The study of untrammelled linguistic 
processes does not encourage slovenliness 
of style or inaccuracy of diction. Usage 
is not lawless. It is governed in the 
long-run by the Sprachgefiihl, “the gen- 
ius of the language,” which has kept 
English true to itself through vicissi- 
tudes of fortune that almost stagger 
imagination. “ No author,” to quote a 
recent book bearing the same title as the 
present paper—“ no author, however emi- 
nent, can disregard this subtle and per- 
vasive law. Men of genius may take 
great liberties with their mother-tongue 
without offence; but let them once run 
counter to its characteristic tendencies, 
let them violate the English Sprach- 
geftihl, and their mannerism becomes, as 
it were, a foreign language.” 
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In Payment Thereof 


BY MARY KNIGHT POTTER 


LONDINELLI was sick, and there 
was no hope that he would be able 
to play at the second of the Blondi- 

nelli-Lauri concerts. Herr Groetz, his 
manager, and the private secretary were 
conferring together in the former’s office, 
and Madame Lauri was waiting in the 
little room beyond. By some slip the 
office- boy had not announced her to 
Herr Groetz. The latter, therefore, did 
not know that the thin partition was the 
only barrier between his heavy tones and 
the ears of the pianist. 

“Tt ll have to be postponed,” growled 
the big voice. “And the necessity for 
postponements is one of the Almighty’s 
methods for rebuking managerial pre- 
sumption. He lets the devil have full 
charge of all ‘transferred dates.’ It 
brings the last concert so late in the sea- 
son we might as well wipe it out alto- 
gether.” 

The secretary’s smooth voice was lower, 
and Madame Lauri, who candidly ad- 
mitted she ought not to listen at all, 
only caught the one phrase, “ Give her 
a chance.” 

“Huh!” It wasn’t necessary to strain 
one’s ears for the reply. “ What do you 
suppose the public cares for the Lauri, 
alone?” The woman in the next room 
gasped, and the clear rose of her cheeks 
turned ashen. “She’s the most superb 
accompanist and ensemble player I ever 
knew, with all the technique and intel- 
ligence of a great artist. But that’s the 
most you can say. If she appeared with- 
out Blondinelli, not a hundred tickets 
would be sold.” 

Again the secretary’s voice was inau- 
dible, but once more came the untram- 
melled reply: 

“Right you are. She’s as magnificent 
as Blondinelli himself in all their duos. 
What’s the matter with her when she’s 
playing alone I’ve never been able to 
fathom.” 

“T thought the European papers re- 


ported a perfect furor 6ver her when 
she first began to tour with him. That 
was eight years ago, wasn’t it?” This 
time the secretary’s voice came clearly. 

“Just eight this season. They did, 
too. What is more, I was at their third 
recital, and I never heard greater enthu- 
siasm even in Paris. And it was more 
for the woman than for the man. That 
evening I almost forgot him, listening 
to that girl.” 

A moment later came a knock at the 
office door, and Madame Lauri entered. 
Her serene unconcern gave no hint of the 
woman but just now sitting with bowed 
head and gray cheeks in the little room 
beyond. Herr Groetz looked at her with 
quick admiration. 

“You have come from Blondinelli?” 
He rolled up the one easy-chair, and 
jerked his head to the secretary to leave. 

The light shone full on the strong, 
delicate face shaded with the chestnut 
hair that was many notes higher in key 
than the big brown eyes which looked 
out with almost a child’s directness. 

“Yes,” she answered, undoing the fur 
at her throat, and settling back easily 
into the depths of the chair. “ He has 
been perfectly crazy about the concert, 
and pretty nearly driven the doctor in- 
sane with him. He vowed he would have 
his bed moved on to the stage and play 
in his pajamas!” She smiled unafraid 
at the manager, before whom very tower- 
ing prime donne had been known to 
feel no loftier than a chorus-girl. 

“ Evidently considers I am only waiting 
for a chance to outbarnum Barnum as 
manager of the ‘greatest show on 
earth,’ ” said Groetz, grinning, but look- 
ing a little uneasy. He had had experi- 
ence with the violinist’s idiosyncrasies. 

“Quite as easy and proper a réle as 
the one he was planning for me.” And 
the brown eyes twinkled with appre- 
ciation of the situation. “ However, we 
are not to have the chance of thus dis- 
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porting ourselves before the public. <A 
letter came from Jacobi this morning 
offering to play in Blondinelli’s place, 
and Blondinelli is more than pleased.” 
She did not add that the sick man’s or- 
ders were to cancel every engagement un- 
reservedly unless Groetz agreed to the 
proposition. That gentleman, however, 
was so thankful for the solution of his 
own problem fhat his acquiescence was 
both prompt and grateful. 

“Jacobi’s not Blondinelli,” he said, 
“and in Berlin I’d hardly dare substitute 
him. But he’s a favorite here, and I 
guess we can fill the house.” 

Madame Lauri smiled. Her part evi- 
dently counted little! All she said, how- 
ever, was: “Instead of the Bach and the 
two Mendelssohn songs, I’ve decided to 
play a Chopin nocturne and some Grieg 
things. The programme isn’t out yet, 
is it?” 

The next thing she did was to drive 
to her dressmaker’s. Here she put that 
lady almost into a spasm by an uncom- 
promising demand for a wonderful gown 
to be ready for the concert, but three 
evenings distant. 

Jacobi’s name proved sufficiently good, 
so that the few tickets returned did not 
materially thin the full house that al- 
ways listened to Blondinelli. That house 
rippled with a sudden wave of admira- 
tion as Jacobi led in the pianist. Only 
Madame Lauri’s friends had ever seen 
her look as she did then: Usually her ex- 
tremely quiet, strictly conventional con- 
cert gowns seemed designed with the one 
intent of making her as unnoticeable as 
possible. To-night every line of the regal 
costume, every glint and gleam of the 
silken folds, served but to render more 
bewilderingly apparent the glorious beau- 
ty of the woman wearing it. When she 
sat down for her first solo there was a 
slight, unconscious stir in the audience. 
Her whole appearance was so unusual, it 
seemed as if they were about to hear a 
new kind of performance. 

And they were not disappointed. Ma- 
dame Lauri’s technique and her high 
order of intelligence had never been 
questioned. To-night, however, they were 
only the trained servants in a perform- 
ance where depth of imagination, poetry, 
and pathos reigned supreme. Contrary 
to every rigid law of the Groetz régime, 


the programme had to be delayed till she 
played an encore. It was a plaintive, 
cooing, soft little melody, with a heart- 
break somewhere under its gentle ebb 
and flow, which no one in the audience 
had ever heard before. For not even 
Lauri’s friends knew that she was a com- 
poser too. 

An unlucky chance kept Herr Groetz 
from the concert, and the faithful re- 
ports of it he would not believe. 

The date of the next recital came, and 
although Blondinelli was still in bed, the 
demand for tickets was unprecedented. 
This time the manager himself was there. 
He was not only there, but at the end 
he found himself on his feet hurrahing 
for the Lauri like the rest of the delir- 
ious audience. 

Nevertheless, this manager of earth 
“stars” found himself spending a most 
unconscionable time hunting for a rea- 
sonable explanation. A few afternoons 
later, as he was passing Madame Lauri’s 
hotel, he saw Jacobi helping her into 
a carriage. At the same time he caught 
sight of the violinist’s face and the ex- 
pression thereupon. Herr Groetz thought 
his perplexities at an end. 

“A man at the bottom of it once 
more,” he murmured, with a slight but 
distinctly uncomfortable sensation some- 
where under his waistcoat. “ He’s in 
love with her, the beggar, and he’s waked 
her up at last.” 

Meanwhile Blondinelli was getting bet- 
ter. To his rage, however, not nearly 
fast enough to play at the next concert. 
For the last week he had been hearing 
strange tales of Madame Lauri. He even 
read some of the criticisms, and he was 
as incredulous and perplexed as was Herr 
Groetz before him. Besides this, there 
had not been wanting hints as to the 
cause of her strange metamorphosis. For 
the first gossip-carrier who linked Jac- 
obi’s and her name, Blondinelli felt a 
sudden detestation, which he did not stop 
to explain to himself. If he could not 
play, therefore, he swore that, doctor or 
no doctor, he would be at the recital. 

And there, in an obscure seat, not even 
recognized by his own manager, the con- 
valescing violinist sat wrapped in his 
great-coat, looking with amaze at the 
tremendous audience. Such a packed, 
jammed, overflowing house he had never 
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seen since the commencement of his tour- 
ing with Lauri. With a sudden start he 
remembered that houses almost as crowd- 
ed were not unusual during their first 
season in Paris. Not even then, however, 
had he heard such applause as stormed 
when Jacobi led the pianist on to the 
stage. Queer enough, too, that was the 
first time he had ever fully appreciated 
her beauty. As she stood there, smiling 
at the tumultuous crowd, he felt a 
swift surge of anger that she should be 
there, so superbly poised, so unaffectedly 
happy, while he had been groping amid 
the glooms of sickness. But presently he 
forgot everything except the music that 
those slender hands were exorcising from 
the ivory keys. 

She had reversed the usual pro- 
eramme order and put a Liszt rhap- 
sody first, and her grasp, velocity, 
power, and abandon made him realize 
that he had never heard her play like 
that. The great Chopin scherzo which 
followed showed him other things besides. 
All the grace, the cloying sweetness, the 
morbid intensity, the plaint of the mis- 
understood, the might and passion of the 
Northern-Orientalist, swept from her fin- 
gers into the heart and soul of the violin- 
ist. He did not join in the shouts that 
filled the house after. Instead, with 
glistening eyes and a tightened, hurt- 
ing choke in his throat, he sat in his 
unnoticed corner, cursing himself for 
wasted years and idiotic blindness. For 
he was saying to himself just what Groetz 
had said, that the Lauri, the charming, 
gracious, but unapproachable Lauri, had 
fallen in love at last. That it was which 
had sent such a glorious butterfly out of 
her musical chrysalis. With straining 
eyes he watched his brother violinist, and 
noticed his proud air of proprietorship, 
his tender homage to the woman beside 
him. The sick man in the great-coat 
cursed very deep the universe, the other 
man, the woman, and himself. 

At length there was a lull in the tempest 
of applause; raising his eyes, he saw that 
she was once more at the piano. For a 
moment she sat there smiling, her fingers 
wandering gently into soft harmonies, 
while she looked half unconsciously into 
the sea of faces before her. Suddenly 
Blondinelli felt sure that her eyes had 
found him. The pink faded from her 


cheeks, and then rushed back with a deep- 
er dye, while a strange little glitter 
shone from under her lids. Whether she 
saw him or not, her indecision was over. 
Preluding with a few crashing chords, 
she sounded a marchlike theme that hint- 
ed of empires and battles and heroic souls. 
Louder and stronger grew the pean, till 
it seemed to rise conqueror over the world. 
Soon, at first only suggested in the deep- 
er harmonies, came a different strain. 
It was like a faint call across distant 
fields that gradually gained tone and dis- 
tinctness. At last the martial triumph- 
song was merged and changed into the 
nobler chant, where all the dross of the 
earlier glory was drowned in a flood of 
ecstatic exaltation. 

While the crowd was screaming itself 
hoarse, Blondinelli pulled his great-coat 
closer about him and slipped unseen into 
the night. Stronger than any other feel- 
ing was his sense of having been deceived 
and cheated. Once, before the name of 
Blondinelli had its world-wide signifi- 
eance, a woman had done her worst to 
ruin it altogether. The artist had got 
over the hurt, but the man never forgot. 
No woman since, he had seen to it, had 
ever had the power to wound again. 
Now, he said to himself, he was, after 
all, once more duped. Without analyzing 
the justice of his accusation, he felt a 
fierce anger against this woman who had 
never shown her real self to him. He 
hated her, he said, but beneath he was 
conscious of a self-scorn that he had al- 
lowed himself to be so deluded. It was 
a curious state of mind. He believed that 
it was the Lauri’s love for Jacobi which 
had on a sudden, as it were, developed 
and completed her. Yet he was furious 
that this wondrous bloom had not come 
with him. More furious because he had 
not even suspected its possibility. 

When she came to see him the next 
morning, he was in an even worse humor 
than the night before. 

“You had a great triumph,” he began, 
sneeringly. 

“T saw you were there,” she said, quiet- 
ly. “I was glad you didn’t wait for the 
Brahms. Jacobi murdered it.” 

Blondinelli looked at her quickly. 
“He would undoubtedly be pleased to 
hear you say so.” 

“ Oh, he knows it! He had been having 
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a row with Groetz, and took it out on the 
audience. It’s to be hoped ”—she smiled 
brightly at the belligerent face opposite— 
“that you can play next time. Jacobi 
declares he will never come near Groetz’s 
talons again.” 

“What will you do, then?” he asked, 
bluntly. 

“TI? Why, I’ve not been quarrelling!” 

He looked at her intently for a mo- 
ment, but the clear eyes never wavered. 
Her composure pricked him into speech. 
“T should think you’d go with Jacobi.” 

She stared at him as if he had suddenly 
lost his senses. “ What do you mean?” 
she asked, sharply. 

“Doesn’t need any explanation from 
me,” he snarled. “It might suit your 
pleasure to explain to me.” 

There was a light in her eyes he did 
not understand. “ Nevertheless,” she 
said, slowly, “you will explain to me— 
and fully.” 

“Tt’s I who ought to be explained to— 
yes, and apologized to,” he cried. He had 
supposed before that such words were 
only possible from hysterical women. 
“ Why have you never played with me as 
you did with Jacobi yesterday? Why 
have I never seen you at your best? Do 
you call it fair to me? Why haven’t our 
concerts been the triumphs yours and his 
was last night? It’s a small thing to you, 
perhaps, but you’ve cheated and deceived 
me, and have never let me know you as 
you really are.” 

In spite of himself there was a break 
in his voice at that last sentence. 

The woman opposite had been watch- 
ing him with wide, strange eyes. She 
was saying to herself that it was only the 
weakness from his sickness that made 
him talk like that. 

The knowledge that he was disgracing 
himself exasperated him into even worse 
commissions. 

“T have a right to know,” he shouted. 
“You shall tell me why you have never 
played with me as you played with Jacobi 
last night.” 

Madame Lauri looked at him in amaze, 
and with a certain other feeling which 
she suppressed. The doctor had said that 
even now it would be dangerous for 
Blondinelli to get excited, and it seemed 
to her he was already half mad. Sooth- 
ingly, as to a sick child, she answered: 


“If I had played differently, my dear 
Blondinelli, how do I know? Is it 
likely I have purposely thrown away 
triumph? At any rate, my success or 
ill success, you know, never could have 
hurt you.” 

The violinist stared at her without 
speaking. All the weariness he had not 
yet convalesced out of came back to him, 
and his rage was over. It was almost 
softly that he said: “ It’s true, then, what 
they say. You are in love with Jacobi.” 

Compassion vanished from the Lauri’s 
countenance. 

“You have no right—” she began, in 
icy tones. Then something in the man’s 
face changed her mood. Her lips turned 
pale, and she grasped the arms of he 
chair. “You have no right,” she re- 
peated, huskily, “ but it is not true.” 

“Not true!” He leaned forward and 
held her with his eyes. “It is some one 
else, then, that has changed you so?” 

With deep self-scorn that she should 
answer him at all, she still replied, to 
his eyes rather than to his words: “I 
am not changed. There is nothing—no 
one new in my life.” 

“Nothing new—no one has changed 
you—then ”—his breath was coming fast, 
and sudden light leaped into his eyes— 
“then you could have played so long be- 
fore—as indeed you did, in Paris. 
Lauri ”—once more he made her look at 
him—* you have got to tell me why.” 

She made a quick gesture of disdain, 
and drew herself up proudly. “I do not 
recognize your right,” she started in, 
coldly. But he never let his eyes leave 
her face, and suddenly a warm wave of 
color swept over her cheeks. Her own 
eyes grew defiant, and she looked at him 
as intently as he at her. “I will tell you,” 
she said. “It is just as well, perhaps, es- 
pecially as everything is different now. 
You remember the last concert in Paris, 
eight years ago?—when the girl of twen- 
ty-two was greeted with cheers that even 
you had not aroused? Well, of all the 
compliments she received, there was ong 
that was said oftenest. That was that it 
would thereafter be Lauri, rather than 
Blondinelli, who would draw the crowds. 
And the girl believed them. And— 
and—” The woman’s eyes fell, and she 


groped for words. “She did not have 
such triumph in Germany, 


” she went on 
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quietly, at length; “ and she never has 
had again, till now.” 

The man’s eyes blazed, and he started 
from his chair. “ Why?’ he demanded. 

She thought she read his meaning, 
and she answered, scornfully: “I wish 
you to know. I was not going to take 
the applause that belonged to you.” 
Then, with a glance at his face, she went 
on quickly: “Listen. I should have been 
less than decent if I had come between 
you and the public. Do you remember 
the girl of fourteen in the Leipsie Con- 
servatory, sixte¢n years ago, when you 
were thére at the graduating exercises ?” 

Blondinelli looked puzzled, and half 
shook his head. 

Lauri smiled slightly. “ It’s not a com- 
mon failing—forgetting one’s good deeds. 
The girl was in the lower classes, but the 
professors were prophesying great things 
for her. Just at that time her father 
died, and there was no money for her to 
keep on with. The tuition might have 
been arranged, but there were all her liv- 
ing expenses to be met. There was no- 
thing for the child but to go out as nurse 
or into a factory. You heard her play, 
and you were even more enthusiastic than 
the professors. You weren’t rich yourself 
then. But you left behind enough money 
so that for two years more she had all her 
time for her work. After that she earned 
enough herself, till she married the man 
her father had chosen long before. 

Blondinelli had listened almost with 
open mouth. At the end he gasped, 
“And you are that lanky, shy, tow-head- 
ed child who curtsied till her head touch- 
ed her knees when I praised her playing ?” 

Lauri nodded, smiling at his first 
thought. With a sudden turn he came 
back to the matter in hand. 

“You self-abnegated to such an extent, 
then, out of—merely out of—gratitude ?” 
Ilis eyes were very tired. 

“Tt was the least I could do;” she 
flushed painfully. “I owed it to you that 
I could play at all. Was I to be the 
cause, then, of hurt for you? I never 


meant,” she went on quickly, “to have 
anything changed. But when you were 
taken sick I heard some things that 
stung me. I—I—it—seemed as if I could 
not stand them. I vowed I’d show the 
public that 1 was worth something. 
Now ”—she dropped her head—* it will 
be almost impossible for me to go back. 
I must keep on as I have begun, or I 
must leave the stage altogether.” 

“And so”—his head too dropped, and 
he covered his eyes with his hands—* and 
so it was all just gratitude?” 

She had turned and did not answer. 

“ Adelaide "—the man’s voice was only 
a whisper, but she shivered: he had never 
called her by her Christian name before 
—“* Adelaide, look at me.” But she would 
not move. “ If ”’—he leaned over and put 
his hand on her arm—“ if it was all grati- 
tude, why did you stay with me? It 
couldn’t have harmed me if you had been 
coneertizing alone.” 

“T—I1”—the color came and went 
painfully, and she pressed her hands to- 
gether —“ I — wanted —to pay my own 
debt. Who else wouldn’t have failed you 
in the duos?” 

His hand fell and he sank back into 
his chair. “So ”—he spoke lightly the 
same words he had said before—* so it 
was just gratitude. Ah!” The last 
sounded like a choke. 

For a moment neither of the two 
stirred, and the silence was only broken 
by the steady drip of the icicles on the 
window-sash outside. 

At length, with a little sigh, Madame 
Lauri turned. Blondinelli’s elbows were 
on the arms of his chair; his head was 
sunken into his hands. As she looked, 
with a queer feeling at her throat, two 
shining drops trickled between his fingers. 

“Pietro!” She never knew she said it. 

But the man’s head lifted, and won- 
der fought with joy over his face. He 
stretched out both hands. “ Adelaide! 
Say it wasn’t all gratitude!” 

And into each other’s eyes they gazed 
till only joy was left in his. 
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| HERE is a 


manuscript 





in the his- 
torical collection 
of the Carnavalet 
Museum, which is 
signed “ Artai- 
gnan”; and this 
signature has re- 
vived an old dis- 
pute 
the actual existence of the famous hero, 
who is indebted to Romance rather than 
History for his widespread renown, thanks 
to the trilogy of the Cloak and Sword 
romances by Alexandre Dumas: the Three 
Years After, and 
The Vicomte de Bragelonne. 

















concerning 


Musqueteers, Twenty 


The manuscript reads as follows: 

Count d’Artaignan, Lieutenant Captain of 
the first company of musqueteers of the 
King, and Lieutenant General of His Maj- 
esty’s armies. 

This is to certify that the lord (seigneur) 
of Saint-Aubin de Faverot has served in the 
said company, from the 22d of July 1710, 
to the 20th of September 1714, at which 
time he asked for his discharge: in witness 
whereof we have hereunto set our hand, 
at Paris, the fifth day of November 1716. 

[Signed] ARTAIGNAN. 


The document must certainly have 
been very precious to its titled possessor, 
as proof of the honor of having served 
in the musqueteers. It will be entirely 
appropriate to a clear understanding of 
the subject to speak first of that famous 
body of men whose renown is inseparable 
from the name of d’Artagnan. 
The musqueteers formed twi 
nies of the 


compa- 
King’s military household. 
The first company was formed by Louis 
XIII. in 1622. It was his old company of 
earbineers, whose carbines he had _ re- 
placed with musquets, and who were con- 
sequently called musqueteers. He de- 
cided to admit only gentlemen of proved 
valor in war, chosen from among his 


Real d’Artagnan 


BY CHARLES 


SELLIER 


guards, and certain “ soldiers of fortune ’ 
of recognized worth, whom he might 
afterwards withdraw, and commission as 
officers in his regiments, where he could 
provide for their advancement. 

The second company was organized by 
Mazarin for his own body-guard, but, 
realizing the high favor in which Louis 
XIV. held his musqueteers, he deemed it 
prudent to present the company to the 
King in 1660. This company, which was 
given the name of the “ Petits Mousque- 
taires,” was not mounted until three 
years after, and did not hold equal rank 
with the older body until the King  be- 
came captain in 1665, as he had before 
been captain of the first company. Each 
company had 250 men. 

At first, while the corps had no regular 
uniform, their cloak was the distinguish- 
ing garment of musqueteers in service. 
They had no uniform until 1665, when 
Louvois, the Minister of War, prescribed 


one for the army. It was unsurpassed in 


magnificence; coat and cloak were of 
scarlet, laced heavily with gold, the 


jacket of blue, embroidered on the front 
with a cross powdered with silver fleur- 
de-lis, the hat ornamented 
cord, white plume, ete. 

From the date of the manuscript in 
the Carnavalet Museum it may be 
asserted that the 
none other than Joseph de Montesquiou, 
Comte d’Artagnan. 

Count d’Artagnan was descended from 
one of the oldest families of Gascony, 


with gold 


easily signer is 


which took its name from Montesquiou, 
the barony of the Count d’Armagnac. 
In the eleventh century this 
separated from the domain of the Fezenac 
counts, was inherited by one of the 
younger members of the house, whose 
descendants formed the still extant 
branch of Montesquiou. The name d’Ar- 


barony, 


tagnan was added to that of Montesquiou 
by a great-grandfather of the Count d’Ar- 
tagnan, Paul de Montesquiou, who mar- 
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FAC-SIMILE OF COUNT D’ARTAGNAN’S CERTIFICATE OF SERVICE; THE ORIGINAL, RECENTLY 


DISCOVERED, IS NOW IN 


ried Jacquette d’Estaing, lady of the 
seigniory of Artagnan, in Bigorre. 

The Count d’Artagnan must not be 
confounded with his illustrious cousin- 
german, Pierre de Montesquiou d’Arta- 
gnan, This latter was the son of Henri 
e Montesquiou d’Artagnan, the King’s 
lieutenant at Bayonne. After having 
been page of the King’s stables, he enlist- 


( 


ed with the musqueteers, and two years 
after, in 1668, became ensign in the 
“Gardes Franeaises,” where he advanced 
through every rank during the campaigns 
in Flanders and Franche-Comté. Then, 
being commissioned major-general of in- 
fantry, he organized regular drill for the 
troops, and thus won the appreciation of 
Louis XIV. 

If we turn to the romances of 
Dumas’s Musqueteers, it is easy to es- 
tablish that there is nothing in com- 
mon between those heroes and either one 
of the men of whom we have made men- 
tion; but it must not, therefore, be in- 
ferred that the famous d’Artagnan of the 
romance is a myth. 





THE CARNAVALET MUSEUM 


Francoise de Montesquiou d’Artagnan 
married Bertrand de Batz, lord of Castel- 
more, in 1608, of the ancient house of 
Béarn, already known and distinguished 
in the eleventh century. They had two 
sons: Paul de Batz, who will be found, 
under the name of Paul d’Artagnan, on 
the muster-rolls of the King’s musquet- 
eers in 1640; the second son was Charles 
de Batz, who also took his mother’s name 
d’Artagnan, to distinguish himself from 
his father, who was likewise called the 
Count de Castelmore. This Charles de 
Batz is the man claimed by both history 
and romance. 

Charles de Batz, or rather d’Artagnan, 
was born in 1612, not in 1623, the year 
generally given as the date of his birth. 
He entered the “ Gardes Franeaises ” as 
cadet, and served at the sieges of Arras, 
Aire, at La Bassée and Bépaune, in 1640 
and 1641; at Collioure and Perpignan in 
1642. Sent to the siege of Gravelines 
in 1644, he donned the musqueteers’ 
cloak on his return, and distinguished 
himself at many other sieges. In 1646 
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he was attached to the personal service 
of Cardinal Mazarin, who employed him 
on various secret missions; he was re- 
warded by an appointment to a lieuten- 
ancy in the Guards in 1649, and made 
captain in the same_ regiment five 
years later. Mazarin then ordered him 
to England to size up the situation 
under Cromwell, whose son would have 
been very suitable for Hortense Man- 
cini; but before making an offer of 
his niece, the cardinal wished to be 
sure that the Protector was _ firmly 
established. After the English republic 
had collapsed, d’Artagnan was again 











Time OF Louis XIV 


chosen by Mazarin to offer the unfortu- 
nate Hortense, together with a good- 
sized dowry, to Charles II. It is needless 
to add that, whatever skill d’Artagnan 
may have employed, he failed in the two 
negotiations. In 1657 he returned to the 
musqueteers with the rank of sub-lieu- 
tenant of the first company. He then 
took the title of Count d’Artagnan. At 
that time the first company of musquet- 
eers was commanded by a nephew of 
Mazarin, Philip Mancini, Duke of Nevers, 
a young man of twenty-five years, who 
troubled himself little with his duties, 
but was absorbed in the pastimes of the 
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THE REAL 
court: he was seldom seen at the Louvre, 
and left his subordinate to receive his 
Majesty’s orders. D’Artagnan took ad- 
vantage of his young captain’s careless- 
ness and incapacity to occupy himself 
wholly with the training and manage- 
ment of the company. 

Two vears had passed since d’Artagnan 
had become lieutenant of the first com- 
pany of musqueteers, when he at last re- 
ceived the commission of lieutenant-cap- 
tain in this company, in 1667. The same 
year he was made brigadier of cavalry, 
and served in this capacity at the sieges 
of Tournai, of Douai, of Lille, and in the 
conquest of the Franche-Comté. In 1672, 
at the time of the declaration of war 
against Holland, he became camp-mar- 
shal, and in this rank he fell at the siege 
of Maestricht, June 24, 1673. 

If a comparison be made between the 
true history of d’Artagnan and that of 
Dumas’s hero, a perceptible difference 
will be evident. For instance, the author 
has d’Artagnan fighting at the siege of 
La Rochelle, although he could not have 
been more than fifteen years old at the 
time. In this instance Dumas had doubt- 
less confounded him with his uncle, Jean 
de Montesquiou d’Artagnan, who was en- 
sign in the “ Gardes Francaises,” and was 
killed during this siege. The death of 
d’Artagnan, Marshal of France, in the 
siege before the city of Maestricht is 
pure invention. 

But Dumas’s romance is not so far 
from historical accuracy as might be im- 
agined. It is known that the tale is 
founded on an anonymous narration, 
published at Cologne in 1700, under the 
title of “Memoirs of M. d’Artagnan,” 
and that Courtils de Sandraz was 
the author. 

The commencement of Sandraz’s me- 
moirs, as well as the astonishing epic 
of Dumas, shows us young d’Artagnan 
leaving the ancestral home for Paris, 
taking with him ten crowns, a little 
good advice, and a sorry nag, which 
arrived at Blois in an exhausted con- 
dition, The company at the public-house 
laughed at the queer couple, which 
so incensed the future captain that he 
drew on them in rage, and was promptly 
clapped into gaol, where he lost both 
steed and baggage. Once at Paris, he 
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met M. de Tréville, a fellow Gascon and 
lieutenant-captain of the King’s musquet- 
eers, to whom he had letters of introdue- 
tion. He soon formed the acquaintance 
of three young men of Béarn (which 
province was neighbor to his own), Athos, 
Porthos, and Aramis, and fought his 
duels in their company. 

The episode in which Dumas makes 
him play the chief part—the mission of 
d’Artagnan to England, sent by Anne of 
Austria to bring back the gift of Louis 
XIIL., a diamond neck-lace, which she had 
imprudently given to Buckingham — is 
due entirely to the imagination of the ro- 
mancer. I)’Artagnan’s journeys to Eng- 
land had quite other motives. 

Before closing it may be said that it is 
exceedingly difficult to doubt the real ex- 
istence of his three comrades in arms, 
Athos, Porthos, and Aramis, if that of 
d’Artagnan be admitted. Their three 
names are not impossible; they have a 
Basque termination which is often met 
with. Athos is the name of a village in 
the Basses-Pyrénées, which has a charm- 
ing situation on the Gave d’Oloron; Ara- 
mis is a pretty town in the same depart- 
ment, the two forming part of the ancient 
province of Béarn. It is possible that 
Porthos is merely one of those numerous 
hamlets on the frontiers of France which 
are called Portes, pronounced Portos in 
the country dialect. 

In his “ Critical Dictionary of Biogra- 
phy and History” A. Jal notes, under 
date of December 22, 1645, the following 
extract from the register of deaths at St. 
Sulpice: “Escort, service, and inter- 
ment of the body of Armand Athos 
d’Autevielle, musqueteer of the King’s 
Guard, gentleman of Béarn, held near 
the market-place of Pré-aux-Cleres.” In 
this musqueteer it is impossible not to 
recognize one of the three Béarnese 
whose duels Sandraz has related in the 
first pages of his memoirs. The existence 
of Athos having been thus proved, renders 
possible belief in that of his comrades. 
Doubtless severe critics could reproach 
the author of the Musqueteers for hav- 
ing been somewhat careless in regard 
to certain dates or facts, but Dumas 
was above all the writer of romance, 
and, in the words of Horace, “ Poets 
may dare anything!” 
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y Cap’n Goldsack ¢ 


BY WILLIAM SHARP 


| 
ke in the yellow bay where the scows are sleeping, 
Where among the dead men the sharks flit to and 
| fro— 
There Cap'n Goldsack goes, creeping, creeping, creeping, 
Looking for his treasure down below! 
Yeo, yeo, heave-a-yeo ! 
Creeping, creeping, creeping down below— 


Yo! ho! 





Down among the tangleweed where the dead are leaking 


. 


; With the ebb an’ flow o’ water through their ribs an’ 
hollow bones, 


Isaac Goldsack stoops alow, seeking, seeking, seeking. 


What’s he seeking there amidst a lot o’ dead men’s 
bones? 


Yeo, yeo, heave-a-yeo ! 


Seeking, seeking, seeking down below— 


Yo! ho! 


4 
Twice a hundred year an’ more are gone acrost the bay, \ 
Down acrost the yellow bay where the dead are sleeping ; 








CLE 


But Cap’n Goldsack gropes an’ gropes from yearlong day 
< 

to day— 
Cap’n Goldsack gropes below, creeping, creeping, creeping : 


Yeo, yeo, heave-a-yeo ! 


Creeping, creeping, creeping down below— 


Yo! ho! 


| | 
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ROBERTS — in- 
30bs ” sat in the 


R. REMSEN 
timately, “ 
club car of the north - bound 

“ Limited,” reflecting upon the impossi- 
bility of a future in which Nan Godfrey 
was to have neither walking nor speak- 
ing part. Truly the proposition was an 
unthinkable one, for the world had been 
their stage ever since he could remember; 
the comedy of their relations had been 
a brilliant one, and they had played it 
numberless times, to the eternal mystifi- 
cation of all their friends and their own 
infinite amusement. And now at this the 
nth performance, when one would have 
supposed the principals letter - perfect, 
something had happened—a contretemps 
whose exact nature was still a mystery 
to Mr. Roberts. He had simply been in- 
formed that the play was over, so far as 
Miss Godfrey was concerned; she had 
positively declined to make her re-entry, 
and he had been left standing awkward- 
ly in the centre of the stage, and com- 
pelled to mouth his finest speech to the 
most unappreciative of wall-papers. And 
it being no one’s business in particular 
to ring down the curtain, he finally had 
to make a run for it—the lime-light was 
beginning to seorch his wig. 

To return from the byways of meta- 
phor to the straight road of common 
speech, it was a hard Gradgrind fact that 
Bobs and Nan were no longer chums— 
the old frank comradeship was a thing 
of the past. “ And what it was that up- 
set the apple-cart,” concluded the young 
gentleman, miserably, “ I’ll be hanged if 
I know.” 

It was in the first part of December 
that Bobs had been figuratively turned 
out of doors (a procedure verging upon 
the heartless, when one recalls what a 
helpless innocent he always was, and a 
hard winter coming on), and now it was 
February. No Christmas remembrance 
from her,—how strange that seemed !— 
and indeed he had only seen her once or 
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SUTPHEN 


twice all winter until this very week, 
when they had happened to meet at the 
Mortimer Fixbys’—a big house party in 
the Acre colony. Her greeting and subse- i 
quent manner towards him— Well, there 
was nothing to which he could take 
arguable exception, and yet at the end 
of the third day he had suddenly be- 
thought him of an important business 
interest necessitating his immediate de- 
parture. The Mortimer Fixbys, politely, 
regretful, had insisted upon his return- 
ing at the earliest possible moment: and 


Nan, who happened to be standing by, 
had seconded the request—regretfully po- 
lite, as Bobs chose to think—and so the 
incident had been closed. He had left . 
the “ Log Cabin” at noon, and now for 
an hour or more he had been sitting over 
an untasted Seotech and carbonic in the 
“ Click, 
click, clickety click,” sang out the wheels 
as they pounded upon the rail-joints. 


darkest corner of the club ear. 








“For all the world like an interminable q 
telegraph message,” thought Bobs, dis- bas 
mally. “It might be from Nan herself ki 
for all the good it would do me—ean’t iE 
make out a blessed word. Click, click, ft 
clickety—it’s enough to drive one silly.” f 

The “ association of ideas” is a mental Ne 


process in excellent psychie standing; it 
may be employed with entire propriety 
to set in motion such a succession of 
thought waves in the mind of our young 
friend as is herewith set down: 
Telegraphy, the Marconi system of 
wireless communication, telepathy, and 
finally that curious phenomenon so often 





associated with the simultaneous ex- tel 
change of letters between friends—the i ; 
mere act of writing on A’s part that ap fe 
pears to incite an immediate and irre- ; 
sistible answering impulse in the sub- he 
consciousness of B. “ Not without the i 
aid of stimulants,” muttered Bobs, and a 
scowled darkly upon his whiskey and wa- pi 


ter. Yet the thought clung like some a 
ridiculous mental burr, inaccessibly at- 


BoBS AND NAN WERE 


tached to his subliminal person; he could 
not get hold of it to pluck it off, and it 
insisted upon making its presence felt, no 
matter how many times he tried to change 
Certainly it was 
an interesting theory, and a well-known 
author had once exploited it with pains- 
taking fidelity; Bobs perfectly remem- 
bered the magazine in which the gentle- 
man of literary distinction had collected 
various instances of the phenomenon and 
the conelusions which he had deduced 
from them. 

Now the most surprising of these de- 
ductions was the assertion that one might, 
at any time, compel the attention of a 
neglectful or indifferent correspondent by 
the simple process of sitting down and 
writing to him. To be successful the ex- 
periment must be perfect in every detail. 
The letter must be honestly written out, 


his psychical position. 





NO LONGER CHUMS 


and then regularly signed, dated, sealed, 
and stamped, exactly as though it were 
forthwith to be committed to the post. 
But it need not be actually mailed. <As- 
tounding! but unquestionably a fact. It 
was the faithful preparation of the decoy 
epistle that was the all-important thing; 
the depositing of it in a material post- 
box was quite unnecessary, so far 
the bagging of the game was concerned. 
“This,” said Bobs, unconsciously speak- 
ing aloud, “ is important, if true.” Forth- 
with he summoned a porter and demand- 
ed a supply of the train stationery. 

It was a delightful sensation in itself, 
to be writing to Nan again; and what 
piquancy in the thought that he was thus 
subtly bending to his will that irrational 
feminine nature! Secure in his psychi- 
cal bomb-proof, he could experiment at 
will with the various telepathic poten- 


as 
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tials, note the effects with true scientific 
impassivity, and tabulate the results at 
leisure. “WUIl crowd this wireless ma- 
chine up to the last notch,” chuckled the 
artful Bobs, “and if there’s anything in 
it at all, the sparks will have to fly some- 
where.” Yet as he applied himself to his 
task he began to realize that this was a 
serious piece of business; insensibly he 
erew graver and more abstracted as his 
pen moved slowly over the paper. At the 
end of an hour he took up the closely 
written sheets and read them over. 

“Nan dear”—so the letter began— 
“there’s something desperately wrong 
between us, and being a man, I can’t pre- 
tend to guess what it is. Friends, and 
such good friends too, for so many years, 
and then suddenly to find ourselves walk- 
ing on opposite sides of the street! What 
does it mean? I had thought you unlike 
other women—one of the rare sort that 
can meet a man on his own ground. I 
was mistaken, then ? 

“Well, if it is all over, what remains 
for me? I am frank, you see, in acknow- 
ledging my selfishness in the matter, a 
selfishness supreme and unalloyed. And 
I am frank again in saying that I want 
vou back—tremendously. But why? Ah, 
that is where the puzzle begins. I tell 
myself that you are necessary to my hap- 
piness — but how necessary? Should I 
have to ask such a question if—if I 
loved you? 

“There! it is out at last, the miserable 
confession of my weakness. /f I loved 
you. What a thing to say to any wo- 
man—to the woman! Unpardonable, of 
course; I sha’n’t attempt to defend my- 
self. But now that the confession is 
made, we can proceed with the argument. 
Granting the ‘ if,’ wouldn’t I be sure then 
of why I wanted you? Wouldn’t I take 
the very next train back to Acre and just 
carry you off, willy-nilly, like a young 
Lochinvar out of the West? As it is, I 
stay comfortably where I am, due north 
at sixty miles an hour. 

“Disgraceful, isn’t it? Yet I can’t 
pump up an emotion that doesn’t exist; 
and if it did exist, it wouldn’t need any 
pumping —I ean perfectly understand 
that. Granted that I am unacquainted 
with love in the concrete, I am still not 
wholly a fool. I know that it is some- 
thing alive—that one isn’t obliged to 


place it under a microscope to distinguish 
it from a prehistoric bird track, or even a 
fly in amber. But some of us go on col- 
lecting fossils—prefer to do so. 

“ The conclusion must be obvious—that 
I am not in love. Pricked in my vanity, 
wounded in my self-love, or perhaps | 
am only a little disturbed in mind, like 
a cat after being ousted from her com- 
fortable seat near the fire. 

“Tt has been an undeniable comfort, 
the laying bare of my inmost heart, and 
you should feel honored by the confidence. 
There are not many women who have 
ever seen a man so pitifully stripped of 
his lion-skin, and there are fewer still 
who could bear to look upon a spectacle 
so painful. Either they would shut their 
eves or refuse to believe them. And I 
may confess that I should never have 
been able to write thus fully, freely, un- 
restrainedly, but for the certainty that 
you will never read what I have here 
set down. The bare thought of your 
actually receiving this letter fills me with 
terror. But that is impossible. 

“Finally, it is not uncommon for a 
woman to marry without the pretence of 
any deep-seated feeling for the man to 
whom she gives her hand. And the man 
does not find the situation an impossible 
one; on the .contrary, it is generally he 
who insists upon the affair going forward. 
He is willing to take his chances that love 
will follow the kiss: trust him to make 
her own mind clear to her. But reverse 
the situation, and lives there a woman 
who would accept it? What woman 
would consider, even for a moment, the 
man who was not sure, who could not tell, 
who did not know? Would you? 

Boss.” 


Mr. Roberts read and re-read this cu- 
rious epistle, but found nothing to al- 
ter beyond the substitution of a semi- 
colon here and there for a vague and 
possibly misleading comma. He folded 
and enclosed it in an envelope, sealing 
down the ‘flap with an impression from 
his signet-ring, and finally addressed it 
in a bold hand to Miss Anne Godfrey, in 
eare Mortimer Fixby, Esqr., The Log 
Cabin, Acre, S. P. ‘The porter supplied 
him with a United States two-cent stamp, 
and the document thus completed was 
safely stowed away in an inside pocket. 
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Already Mr. Roberts was feeling much 
more cheerful. 

As Bobs stepped from the cab that had 
conveyed him to his club, his eye fell 
upon the letter-box at the corner, and the 
thought of his letter recurred to him. 
He walked over to the box, drew down 
the patent revolving lid, and laid the let- 
ter on the shelf. Now he had only to 
remove his finger, and the moral earth- 
quake would be in process of incubation. 

How had it happened? He could not 
define the inexplicable impulse that had 
moved him. He knew only that he had 
let go, and that the letter had fallen into 
the mail-box. 

At first the shock seemed to benumb his 
mental faculties; he kept moving the pat- 
ent lid up and down as though he ex- 
pected to pump the letter out of the 
abyss into which it had been precipitated 
by his folly. Then, with the rush of re- 
turning consciousness a fierce anger sud- 
denly possessed him; he grasped the let- 
ter-box and shook it as though he would 
tear it bodily from its standard. <A po- 
liceman walked up with a decided step. 

“Careful there, sir!” 

The officer spoke sharply, yet deferen- 
tially, as becomes a member of the Fifth 
Avenue detail, and Bobs, who had not 
wholly lost his senses, was instantly ame- 
nable to authority. 

“Tt’s a mistake, officer,” he began, help- 
lessly, “a gigantic, fatal mistake. What 
am I going to do?” 

° returned the helmeted 
one, “but you mustn’t destroy govern- 
property or try to obstruct the 
mails. Might try headquarters,” he add- 
ed, vaguely. But Bobs had already re- 
treated to the club window—an idea had 


Can’t say, sir,” 


ment 


oceurred to him. 

Ten minutes later the idea materialized 
in the person of a young man clad in the 
gray uniform of a letter-carrier. He was 
making collections, and Bobs intercepted 
him as he stood before the open box on 
the raking its contents into a 
capacious leather bag that hung suspend- 
ed from his shoulder. 

“ There’s a letter in that lot addressed 
to Miss Anne Godfrey, Acre, S. P.,” be- 
gan Bobs, nervously. “I posted it by 
mistake, and want it back.” He held up 
a crisp yellow-backed bill upon which the 
magic letter L stood out seductively. 


corner, 


‘it was barely five o’clock. 


HARPER’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


apple - cheeked 
painfully and 


The letter-carrier, an 
young fellow, blushed 
backed away. 

“What’s wrong here?” A 
plain clothes pushed himself 
them. “I’m a department inspector,” h« 
explained, curtly. 

Mr. Roberts crumpled up the bill in 
his hand and stated his case. 

“Can’t be done,” rapped out the man 
in plain clothes, with frowning emphasis. 
“Courts have ruled that a 
posted is no longer the property of the 
writer, but belongs to the person to whom 
it is addressed. You might see the Tenth 
Assistant Postmaster at the General Of- 
fice, but you will only be wasting your 
time. And that reminds Smith, 
that you’d better be getting along. You’re 
four minutes late now.” 

Bobs did waste his time, for the Tenth 
Assistant Postmaster could only repeat 
the decision of the inspector. The letter 
could not be returned, but must be for- 
warded to its address. It is true that 
there was a circumlocutory office method 
that might be employed, but it was a 
procedure involving many yards of red 
tape—the letter might be despatched long 
before it could be all unwound. 

“What time does the Southern mail g¢ 
out?” interrupted Bobs, impatiently. 

“The next midnight,” 
answered the official, with a glance at a 
printed schedule hanginz on the wall. 

Bobs consulted his watch, and saw that 
If he hurried, 
he could catch a fast train that would 
bring him to Acre in a little over twenty- 
four hours. The mail would not be de- 
livered until the morning after. Much 
might be done in that time. 

Double fare to the cab-driver, and by 
half after five Bobs rushed into his tem- 
porary quarters at the club, where the 
faithful Huggins had just finished un- 
packing his various impedimenta. 

“Get ’em 


man in 
between 


letter once 


me, 


one closes at 


together again—any old 
way,” ordered Mr. Roberts, breathlessly. 
“We are going back to Acre on the seven 


train—at least I am. You ean take the 
heavy things on to Boston, get the rooms 
open, and wait there until you hear fur- 
ther. But now—quick! Tl order my 
section by telephone.” 

Determination accomplishes wonders 
always, and Bobs occupied an excrucia- 
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tingly uncomfortable upper berth on the 
Southwestern Express as it plunged 
through the darkness of that intermi- 
nably long night. But even an upper 
berth is better than to have been left be- 
hind at such a crisis. During the day 
run they were delayed by a freight wreck, 
and in consequence he was four hours 
late in arriving at the “ Log Cabin.” 
It was midnight, indeed, and the femi- 
nine contingent of the household was in- 
visible. But the riotous erew in the 
billiard-room gave him a warm welcome, 
and if Fixby was a little surprised, he 
never showed it. Pleading fatigue, Bobs 
made an early escape to his room; he 
must be up betimes, for the house mail- 
bag was due in the breakfast-room at 
nine sharp, and it was his plan to waylay 
the groom who brought it over from the 
village an hour earlier. 

The striking of a distant clock aroused 
Mr. Roberts; he counted nine distinct 
strokes. There was no time to waste in 
useless recriminations with himself, but 
why hadn’t he brought Huggins? Yet 
when he entered the breakfast-room a 
very few minutes later he breathed a 
trifle easier. The post-bag lay unopened 
at Fixby’s vacant place, and Bobs real- 
ized now that it would have been useless 
for him to intercept the groom, since the 
bag was locked and the key never left 
Fixby’s guard-chain. 

There were half a dozen of the house 
party already assembled around the 
breakfast table, and Bobs had to submit 
as good-humoredly as possible to the sur- 
prise and chaff occasioned by his unex- 
pected return. Miss Godfrey was not 
present, but she might appear at any mo- 
ment. Where was Fixby? Just like the 
sulky brute to oversleep and keep every- 
body waiting for their letters. Bobs 
moved into the seat immediately to the 
left of his absent host, and eyed the post- 
bag hungrily. The wild idea occurred to 
him of carrying it off bodily—with one 
leap he could be through the French win- 
dows and running for his life. Just then 
Fixby turned up. 

“Sorry to keep you all waiting,” he 
said, smilingly, and produced his mail- 
key. “ Pretty flat this morning,” he com- 
mented as he proceeded to examine the 
contents of the bag. “ Well, I should 
say so—just one solitary letter, for Miss 


Anne Godfrey. Where are you, Nan? 
Kh! What’s that, Bobs?’ 

But Bobs, muttering something about 
charging himself with the duty of hand- 
ing the missive to Miss Godfrey, had al- 
ready snatched it from the astonished 
Fixby and concealed it in one of the con- 
venient pockets that a man has always 
at his service. Just too late, however, 
for Miss Godfrey, standing on the 
threshold of the room, had heard and 
seen all. She came forward and con- 
fronted the guilty one. 

“This explains it—your hurried de- 
parture, your mysterious errand, your 
unexpected return. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, Bobs, sneaking off 
to Washington to get the appointment 
of postmaster at the ‘Log Cabin’ away 
from poor Mr. Fixby. It’s a shame, and 
in future I shall buy all my stamps in 
the village. Give me my letter, please.” 

Bobs would have attempted to argue, 
to temporize, to cajole, but the tone of 
Miss Godfrey’s request had been uncom- 
promising, and the others were looking 
at him curiously. He drew it out with a 
sickly smile, and saw that it was not his 
letter at all, but an enclosure in an ob- 
long Wedgwood-blue envelope, and post- 
marked Palm Beach. The criminal, re- 
prieved at the foot of the scaffold, turned 
white, then red, and handed the little 
packet to Miss Godfrey. She knew in- 
stantly that he had been reprieved, and 
he knew that she knew. 

When the newspaper published in a 
neighboring city of commercial impor- 
tance appeared late that afternoon, some 
light was thrown upon the mysterious 
shrinkage in the Northern mail. The fast 
mail going South had met with an acci- 
dent the day before in crossing the draw 
over the Matomac River. An axle had 
snapped, and two of the postal cars had 
broken away from the rest of the train 
and had plunged into the stream. For- 
tunately no lives had been lost, but twen- 
tv-four bags of mail for the Southwest, 
besides some thousands of loose pieces, 
were now at the bottom of the Matomac. 

Bobs was not conscious how audible 
had been his sigh of relief until he real- 
ized that Miss Godfrey was looking at 
him. Then he had a disagreeable shock 
at breakfast the next morning, when 
the Washington papers announced that a 
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large proportion of the first-class mail 
matter had been recovered, and was now 
being dried out at the department stores, 
preparatory to forwarding to its destina- 
tion. Bobs made a hasty calculation. 
To-day was Tuesday, and the crisis should 
be due at the same hour on Wednesday 
morning. Well, he would be prepared to 
meet it. 

All through that long day Bobs felt 
that his adversary’s eye was upon him, 
and it was only his ever-present con- 
sciousness of guilt that prevented him 
from noticing in turn that Miss Godfrey 
was by no means at her ease. But some- 
how the hours of suspense wore away. 

Mr. Roberts rose at an unusually ear- 
ly hour Wednesday morning. He had 
learned that the post-bag was never car- 
ried directly into the breakfast-room by 
the groom who brought it over from the 
village, but was deposited by the latter 
in a dark back hallway, where it reposed 
peacefully upon a hook until one of the 
house-servants found time to carry it 
within. On this particular occasion the 
outer door had no sooner closed upon the 
¢room than Bobs, emerging from his 
place of concealment in the cloak-closet, 
made a dash for the prize. But his eager 
hand fell back palsied and nerveless at 
the touch of flesh every whit as cold and 
shaking as itself. At that moment one of 
the maids opened the door into the main 
hall, letting in a flood of cruelly uncom- 
promising light. Nan Godfrey stood 
near the suspended mail-bag, trembling- 
ly brandishing one of Fixby’s poultry- 
carvers, and Bobs, an open razor in his 
hand, was equally in flagrante delicto. 
Without a word the twain fled upon their 
separate ways. But all roads lead to the 
breakfast table. 

“ Good-morning ! good-moarning !” and 
Mortimer Fixby bustled in, rosy and 
jovial. He drew the post-bag towards 
him, unlocked it, and began the distribu- 
tion. Nearly every member of the house 
party had put in an appearance, and the 
long table was well filled. 

“Here you are, Bobs. Readdressed 
from Boston.” 

Bobs took the missive without looking 
at it, and slipped it under his egg-cup. 
That could wait. 

“°"T]llo!” went on Fixby, “here’s the 
jetsam from the Matomac disaster. Looks 


as though it had just come in from Com- 
modore Noah’s branch postal station on 
Mount Ararat.” 

There was a great sensation, and every- 
body looked up. 

Without actually seeing what was be- 
ing done, Bobs became suddenly aware 
that some one was endeavoring to ab- 
stract the letter under his egg-cup. He 
pounced upon it, out of the sheer instinct 
of ownership, and turned indignantly to 
discover the culprit. But half the people 
in the room had risen and were crowding 
around his chair, which adjoined that 
of the host; no one looked in the least 
guilty, or even discomposed. There was 
nothing to be done, and already Fixby 
was handing out the treasure-trove. 

“Two for you, Dan, and pass this to 
Mrs. Mayo. The rest are for me, except 
this one—can’t make out the address.” 

It was the letter; Bobs held out his 
hand, but Fixby shook his head. 

“ There’s nothing to be made out,” con- 
tinued that gentleman, “except the ‘ in 
care Mortimer Fixby.’ It would seem 
that I have the best right to it in default 
of any clearer claim.” 

“But it’s mine, Mr. Fixby,” put in 
Nan Godfrey, suddenly. She stood up 
very straight as she spoke, her great gray 
eyes black with excitement. 

“T beg your pardon,” interrupted Bobs, 
desperately, “but I am absolutely sure 
that that letter belongs to me.” 

Fixby was plainly puzzled. He turned 
the envelope in every direction, seeking 
a possible clew, and finding none. 

“ Suppose we cut it open,” he said, with 
sudden inspiration. “Judgment of Sol- 
omon, you know.” There was a murmur 
of approval from the spectators; Fixby 
picked up a silver fruit-knife and felt 
its point ostentatiously. 

“By all means,” said Miss Godfrey, 
coolly. 

“No!” objected Bobs, so explosively 
that everybody started. “ Let Nan have 
it,” he went on, sullenly. 

“ Excellent!” exclaimed Mrs. Mayo, and 
clapped her hands. “It is quite clear now 
that the letter belongs to Mr. Roberts.” 

“He has surrendered his claim,” re- 
torted Miss Godfrey. “ Mortimer, will 
vou give me that letter?” 

Mr. Fixby hesitated and looked at 
Bobs. That gentleman nodded indiffer- 
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ently; indeed, it may be questioned if 
he realized in the smallest degree that the 
controversy was still in progress. A mo- 
ment before he had happened to glance 
at the letter in his hand, and an inex- 


plicable emotion had seized him as he 


recognized Nan’s handwriting. The let- 
ter had been posted at Acre, forwarded 
to his Boston address, and promptly re- 
turned by the ever-faithful Huggins. 

So the experiment in psychics had been 
successful. Here was the proof, and Mr. 
Roberts gazed upon it with fascinated 
eyes; the ardor of the true scientist per- 
meated every vein, and he thrilled with 
a divine ecstasy. 

“There you are, then,” and 
handed the letter to Miss Godfrey. 

The other women lingered near for a 
few moments, but Nan, sitting in a big 
chair near the fire, with the letter in her 
lap, plainly satisfy 
their curiosity. One by one they drifted 
away, until Bobs and Nan were left alone. 
Fven the servants had departed, carry- 
ing with them the silver covers to be kept 
warm for the stragglers still to come, and 
only the tea-urn remained on duty. 

Miss Godfrey had risen to her feet 
and was confronting Mr. Roberts. She 
held out the letter that had been in dis- 
pute. “It’s a fair exchange,” she said, 
almost entreatingly. Her meaning was 
plain enough to Bobs. They had both 
been foolish enough to engage in the 
manufacture of high explosives, and the 
lady had become convinced that an emo- 
tional catastrophe was imminent. It was 
ridiculous for sensible people to stand 
facing each other, bomb in hand, when 
they were mutually desirous of eonclud- 
ing their business with the smallest pos- 
sible amount of noise. 

Bobs felt the force of this reasoning, 
and he was equally sensible of the true 
nature of the truce that she proposed— 
the lifeless harmony of negation. The 
battle, it is true, might be avoided, but 
without the struggle there could be no 
victory for either side. Assuming that 
the situation was hopeless, it was still 
desirable to have the air cleared, and if 
this could only be accomplished through 
the expensive medium of an explosion— 
why, let there be an explosion forthwith. 
Consequently Mr. Roberts, after mature 
consideration, shook his head. 


Fixby 


was indisposed to 
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“Can’t do it,” he said, gruffly, and tak- 
ing out his penknife, proceeded to slit 
open the envelope of his letter. 

She flourished a _ hair-pin at 
“Then I am driven to reprisals.” 

He wrested the bit of wire from her 
resisting fingers and flung it into the fire. 

“T forbid it,” he said, and was some- 
what surprised when she entirely failed 
to resent a masterfulness presumably so 


him. 


odious. Then he went over to a window- 
seat and read his letter. 

It contained only a few words, and 
those such as any warm-hearted girl 
might write on feeling herself respon- 
sible for the existence of an estrange- 
ment that had been a mistake from the 
beginning. Would he forgive her and 
come back before the house party broke 
up? And, above all, he must answer im- 
mediately—the latter word underscored. 

Oppressed by a sudden misgiving, Bobs 
turned again to the date-line. It was the 
very day he had left Acre, and she had 
even particularized the hour—high noon. 
His own letter had been written at three 
o’clock that same afternoon. Mr. Roberts 
sat among the ruins of his psychical 
house of cards. What an egregious mis- 
take he had made! what a fatuous bun- 
gler he had been! How about that ex- 
periment in telepathy? It was he—he, 
Remsen Roberts—who had been played 
upon; it was his impressionable nature 
that had so artlessly responded to the 
touch of the telepathic current. What 
a mortifying reflection upon the suprem- 
acy of the masculine intellect! He had 
been shamefully juggled with, and he 
felt a sudden sympathy with the much- 
enduring white rabbit of the professional 
conjurer; he could almost realize what 
it must mean to be produced from a silk 
hat in company with a rubber omelet. 

How much longer he would have con- 
tinued in this strain it is impossible to 
say, for it was just at this point that the 
subliminal Mr. Roberts concluded to as- 
sert himself. It was his business, any- 
way—had been so from the beginning— 
and this subjective man of his was only 
messing it up the more thoroughly with 
every fresh move. And so the bungler 
was relegated to a back seat, and the real 
Bobs walked over to the fireplace. There 
was some consolation in the knowledge 
that her part in his humiliation had been 
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purely unconscious. Nan had had no 
idea of hooking a psychical monster when 
she cast her little line into the ocean of 
uncertainty; she had simply wanted him. 
Accordingly he made bold to draw a chair 
close to hers. 

After all, the experiment had not been 
wholly in vain, however it had _ been 
initiated; they were together again, and 
at her desire. Nor was he unduly alarm- 
ed over her unquestionable regret in hav- 
ing made the advance and her anxiety 
to retract it. He knew perfectly well 
that if she had recovered the evidence of 
her weakness, it would have been only 
for the purpose of adding to it by an 
immediate renewal of the proffer. 

Finally, he was glad to be back—un- 
reservedly so—and he did not wish 
to go away again. The mere thought 
terrified him: how could he ever have 
endured the prospect for a moment? 
Ilappy inspiration! to tell her as much— 
it was her right to know it. Blessed be 


that letter of his, and the mischance that 
had caused him to follow it to Acre! 
That letter! It still lay between them, 
a sheathed and double-edged sword. It 
could not be drawn without the certainty 
of wounding one or the other of them- 
irremediably perhaps. But why draw it 
at all? He leaned forward, took gentk 
possession of the wretched thing, and held 
it up for her to see. 

“It belongs to you, dear,” he said, 
quietly, “but before you read it I have 
an explanation to make. It contains the 
record of a man’s heart, but an incom- 
plete one. It is the absolute truth as he 
saw and believed it yesterday, a truth 
very different from what he sees and be- 
lieves to-day. If you insist, you may read 
for yourself what a foolish person once 
thought, but he prefers that you should 
let him tell you what he now knows.” 

Nan teok the still unopened letter and 


dropped it into the heart of the blazing 


pine knots. “I am listening,” she said. 


The Glimmer of Dream 


BY F¥OHN VANCE CHENEY 


HERE where the blank eye stares, bereft of sight, 


And dim, lost guesses flutter to and fro; 


Where shifting winds of doctrine come and- go, 


And reason chatters in unanswering night; 


’Twas there again I saw it, softly bright, 


The gentle spirit-glimmer dreamers know. 


It silvered up and down as, long ago, 


When music moved me, pulsing to its light. 


It shone a time, then drifted on and on; 


Like the one butterfly among the graves 


It passed, or like the gleam upon the waves 


Of shaken grass. It darkened, and was gone. 
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A Hermit 


BY ALICE BROWN 


T was a pulsating noon in the spring 
of the year. Adam Field dusted the 
flour from his hands and came to 

the door of his little house, to salute the 


weather. He was the hermit of the 
Tristram Woods, and this was his bak- 
ing-day. Four pies, desirably browned, 


stood on the kitchen table, and the dough 
he had given its second moulding was 
set in the pans to rise. These were 
duties past; but his pleasures lay out-of- 
doors, and he came forth to seek them. 
He was a tall, great-shouldered creature 
with bronze-red hair and a freckled face. 
The line of his profile swept nobly from 
brow to chin, and at first sight he justi- 
fied the exactions of beauty as applied 
to men. 

But looking longer at him, it would 
be found that all this strength of 
moulding and outline was pathetically 
softened by his eyes. They were dog’s 
eyes, brown and seeking, and by no 
means knowing what they sought. He 
was dressed in a gingham shirt and gray 
trousers, and he wore a blue checked 
apron. The apron he untied, and turn- 
ing, hung it on a nail by the door, mov- 
ing with the air of one who does an ac- 
customed act from an added precision 
because he hates it. Returned to man’s 
estate by the removal of the belittling 
garment, he seemed to free his soul and 
let it rove abroad among the delicate 
riches of the day. 

His house, gray -lichened in its an- 
cientry, stood on the shore of Tristram 
Pond, and the little clearing about it 
was fringed by trees, now lustily prick- 
ing into green. So lucent was the 
green, and yet so pervasive, that it 
held every coign of the forest like 
an ardent mist. It seemed to rise 
and waver before Adam’s vision, and 
his responsive senses told him he might 
almost bathe in it. He was at one with 
the woods, not even owning in his 
heart that he loved them, but yet ab- 
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in Arcadia 


sorbed into their thrilling life. Sud- 
denly, while his eyes were fixed on a 
group cf birches marking out the path 
about the pond, they parted, and a girl 
stood there framed in green. 

“Gee!” said Adam Field. It was the 
old situation, a man and a maid; but 
he found himself as disturbed by it as if 
the one of them had been Adam the First, 
and the other, Eve. The day and the 
season smelt so new that the girl seemed 
new also. 

Yet she was not in any sense remark- 
able to the generalizing glance—a slight 
thing with a brown face and brown hair 
growing in a one-sided peak on her fore- 
head. Her eyes only were unusual. 
They were large and dark, and at this 
moment they held the gypsy glint. The 
hermit met them and could not look 
away. Their gleam bewitched him. He 
had an impulse to walk forward in re- 
sponse, but as he laid a hand upon the 
casing of the door, to be assured of some- 
thing solid, the girl smiled. Her face 
crinkled up; the brown pool of the eyes 
broke also, and Adam was released. He 
drew a quick breath, and passed a hand 
before his eyes. The girl came lightly 
forward. She held a withe, and stripped 
it as she walked. 

“ Are you the hermit?” she inquired. 

Adam frowned. “I should like to 
know,” said he, fractiously, “if a chap 
can’t go off and live by himself without 
being called names!” 

“What’s anybody want to go off by 
themselves for?” asked the girl, with an 
outward indifference, and yet some keen- 
ness of veiled interest. 

“Because they're sick of the whole 
damned show!” 

She looked at him in a fashion so 
gravely indulgent that Adam’s heart 
gave one quick throb: for he thought of 
his apron. Then he remembered having 
taken it off, and he blessed his stars. 

“She said you had a lovely*voice,” re- 
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marked the girl, with a smooth irrel- 
evance. 

“ Who?” 

“ Melissa Beane. She that was Melis- 
sa Hawkins.” 

The slow red crept into his face and 
suffused it. Many thoughts were sur- 
ging within him, but none such as he 
could utter. For certain reasons he felt 
that Melissa Hawkins had the sorry right 
to say anything she pleased about him. 

“She told me how you looked,” con- 
tinued the girl, dispassionately, “ but 
you ain’t half so freckled as I expected.” 

The pin-prick hurt. His mates at 
school had taunted him with freckles, 
and that old nerve had life enough 
to thrill. 

“T ain’t the only one in the world 
that’s freckled,” said he; but the girl 
interrupted him sweetly: 

“Do you mean me? Oh no! I ain’t 
freckled. I’m tanned, that’s all. You 
had better see to your oven. Some- 
thing’s burning.” 

Adam could never explain why he felt 
so hopelessly at her merey. She seemed 
to possess an infinite power of deriding 
him, and he was the more undone be- 
cause he felt, at the bottom of his soul, 
that she could soothe with an equal 
potency. She hurt him, and undoubted- 
ly wished to hurt; yet mingled with his 
inner protest against the injustice of 
that onslaught was an unreasoning de- 
sire to go to her for comfort. But the 
girl, as if she knew nothing about these 
warring subtleties, looked at him with 
satirical eyes. Within the man waves 
of resolution were mounting high. No 
power on earth should force him to ac- 
knowledge before his arch tormentor 
that ovens and other household gear 
were not things afar from him. 

“There’s nothing to burn,” said he, 
firmly. 

She swept the words aside in whole- 
sale scorn. “I guess I know!” said she. 
“You just let me look!” She brushed 
past him, crossed the kitchen and opened 
the oven door. Burned pastry and trick- 
ling juices met her in a steaming cloud, 
and she spoke warmly, yet with some in- 
dulgence, as one to an inferior in a 
kindred art. “I’d be ashamed! They 
were elegant pies, and you’ve let ’em run 
all to waste.” 


Deft as some trained ministrant, sh: 
caught a dish-towel from the nail and 
took out the pies. She set them on thx 
table beside the others, and regarded 
them with true sorrow. 

“The crust is as flaky as ever I see,” 
she remarked, as if confiding in som 
sympathetic deity. “ And you’ve let it 
burn to a crisp.” Then she turned upon 
him with a hateful smile, and asked, in 
sinuatingly, “ You fond of cooking?” 

“No!” thundered the hermit. But h 
was breathlessly content, seeing her in- 
side his door. Keen desire flashed up in 
him to keep her there. 

“What makes you do it, then?’ Sh 
seated herself, like a bad fairy, on a stool] 
in the chimney corner, and looked at him 
with impudent eyes. Instantly Adam 
Field judged and classified his deftness 
about the house. He had always hated 
woman’s work, though he gave it great 
attention because it was his religion to 
do all things well. Now it seemed to 
him not merely dull, but most unmanly. 

“ Somebody’s got to do it,” he return- 
ed, lamely. 

“If you’d married Melissa, she’d have 
done it for you.” 

He made no answer, even to voice a 
sudden inward relief that he had not 
married Melissa, with her yellow hair 
and her look of eternal Sabbaths. 

“Tf you’d married Melissa,” continued 
his tormentor, calmly, “ I should be visit- 
ing you both. I’m staying with her mo- 
ther, but your house is bigger than the 
one Melissa lives in now; so she’d have 
had me there.” 

His doglike eyes besought her not to 
play with such fine ironies; but she 
sparkled back an answer, and went on: 

“Don’t you want to know what I’m 
down here for?” 

He answered eagerly, her cruelties for- 
gotten, “ Yes, I do.” 

“Well, Melissa told me you'd jilt- 
ed her—” 

“T didn’t jilt her,” he continued in 
haste. The words tumbled tumultuous- 
ly. Though she jeered at him, he had 
a pathetic certainty that, after all, she 
would understand. It was an almost 
poignant relief, too; for never before had 
he been able, in speech, to touch upon 
that mortifying time. - “You don’t see 
how it was. She didn’t. Nobody does. 
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We were going to be married. I liked 
her real well, and I wanted her to be 
happy.” 

A curious expression came over the 
girl’s face. It was that quick, wounded 
look which betrays a jealous mind. 

“Tm a queer chap,” Adam went on, 
in that rush of confidence. “So how 
was I going to know whether I could 
make her happy or not? Still, I liked 
her, and I meant to chance it. But when 
it was ’most time for us to be married, 
H got seared. I got so seared I told her 
so. I bet, if the truth was known, every 
man jack of ’em’s seared before he’s 
married. You ask ’em, and if there’s 
any man in ’em, they'll own it. Well, I 
owned it to her, and she eried, and Silas 
Beane he up and married her.” 

“And you locked your door and came 
traipsing off down here to make town 
talk of yourself over all this hermit busi- 
ness,” said the girl, sharply. Her eyes 
were full of angry tears. She felt that 
unreasoning bitterness from which we 
wound our beloved when they put them- 
selves in the wrong. 

“Tt wa’n’t what you think. I could 
bear to see her, but I couldn’t face being 
a coward. I ecouldn’t live with other 
folks. You ean’t see. You couldn’t if 
you tried a year.” Yet at the same in- 
stant he was conscious of a warming 
hopefulness that she could unriddle all 
the problems likely to concern him. 

The girl put out her hand, and then 
withdrew it before he could guess 
whether it was for him. “ Well,” she 
said, “I must go.” 

Adam felt himself thrown, with a 
shock, out of accustomed musings, to 
face this quick reverse. “ No!” he cried, 
appealingly—“ no! you ain’t going?” 

She was making her way toward the 
door. He looked at her sharply, in the 
keenness of his questioning, and he could 
see that this was quite a different girl 
from the one who had parted the bushes 
with that witechlike mien. She was a 
little pale under her brown skin. Her 
eyes held something like a troubled ten- 
derness. 

“T help Aunt Sarah get the dinner,” 
said she. 

“But I don’t know what your name 
is,” blundered Adam. 

Again she sparkled. Her spirits re- 


turned with a dash. “ That’s no conse- 
quence,” said she. “ You won’t have to 
use it.” 

He looked at her helplessly, and she 
laughed. He was so big, so soft and sor- 
ry, so like an elephantine puppy lost in 
the snow. 

“What a goose you were,” she said, 
irrelevantly, “to give up Melissa!” 

“T didn’t give her up!” 

“Well, make her give you up. You 
were a goose. You’d have been living 
in that nice big house, and Melissa’d 
have made your pies.” 

“T don’t want her to make my pies!” 

“Well,” she returned, with her dia- 
bolic precision, “I don’t know’s they’d 
have been so flaky.” 

In that instant he resolved that thence- 
forward this should be a pieless house. 

She had stepped out of the door, and 
the spring sunshine fell upon her hair 
and set a shimmer on every curly crest. 
“Well,” she said, meditatively, “I’m 
sorry you haven’t got Melissa!” 

“T wouldn’t take the gift of her!” 
The passion of this defiance he under- 
stood as little as the former disquiet the 
creature had aroused; but he sent it 
hurtling after her. She was walking 
away lightly and very rapidly. In an 
instant the bushes would close upon her. 
Adam started after, and reached her in 
a series of strides. 

“ Say,” he began, violently, “you tell 
me what your name is!” 

“ Angelica Payne,” said she, still walk- 
ing away. He remembered then. She 
had been a visitor here before, an ugly, 
elfin sort of child, and he had strangely 
forgotten her. 

“ Angelica Payne!” said he, wonder- 
ingly, as he followed her. She was more 
and also less miraculous now that she 
had a name. But with a twist of his 
will he broke the spell, though for an 
instant only. 

“Well,” said he, roughly, “what you 
down here on my land for, anyways ?” 

She confronted him, and, to keep her 
composure, called up some weak defiance. 
But the sparkle had gone out of it. “I 
wanted to see a man that was afraid to 
marry a girl,” she said, in a poor simula- 
tion of scorn. 

This time Adam hardly winced. He 
was going to lose her, and the prospect 
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held something incomprehensibly poig- 
nant. “ Angelica!’ he called after her, 
“ sha’n’t you come down here again ?”’ 

She cast a flashing look over her shoul- 
der. Her face was dimpled with fun, 
but he read also some fine scorn of him. 
“ You’re real kind,” said she. “ Of course 
ll come. A man that was afraid to 
marry a girl would expect other girls 
to come and eall.” 

Adam groaned in his inability to cope 
with her, and she went rustling on 
through the bushes. When the path 
turned she stopped an instant and again 
looked back. “Oh, I'll come!” said she, 
softly. “Tl bring you a receipt for 
cake!” And he had lost her. 

He walked heavily back to the house 
and sat down upon the step. There he 
stayed for perhaps an hour, his eyes fixed 
on a little weed at his feet. He seemed 
to be learning it by heart, the leaves and 
the horseshoe shadow on them. But 
chiefly he mused upon his visitor, and 
gave some vague cognizance to the 
strange self she had liberated within 
him. He thought he knew his own na- 
ture to the root, after days of intro- 
spection down here alone and nights of 
reverie; yet all this formulating turned 
upon his faults. He had a curious scorn 
of himself, of his great strength, and the 
softness of heart that made him a child 
whenever it came to action. He could 
not even “go gunning” as other fellows 
did; he was afraid of hitting some warm 
and palpitating mark, some winged ti- 
midity. He could not speak in town- 
meeting for fear of “hard feelings” 
somewhere. 

The extremity of bathos had come 
in his hesitating at the altar because 
he liked Melissa too well to marry 
her; and following on that, an over- 
keen sensitiveness brought echoing to 
his ears those hoots of derision certain 
to attend his name. So he had shut up 
his house, sent off old Betsy, who had 
worked for him ever since his mother’s 
death, and betaken himself to the woods. 
As a citizen and a man he had become, 
in his own estimating, a being of no ac- 
count; and he proposed to spend the rest 
of these hateful years removed from the 
men with whom he could not cope, and 
who must perpetually judge him. But 
Angelica Payne had arrived. Things 


were at once different. He pulled out 
the scroll of his past life as a man must 
do for at least one woman, and groaned 
over its futility. All the day’s routine 
took part in his changed mood. He did 
not set his orderly dinner table as usual, 
but stood at the cupboard and ate savage- 
ly, showering the floor with crumbs. Nor 
would he sweep the crumbs away; and 
at nightfall, when the kitchen, like him- 
self, betrayed some signs of being out 
of joint, he appraised the confusion and 
exulted in it. It was a betrayal of man’s 
housekeeping, and that suited him. 
When she came again she should not 
flout him. 

But she did not come again. The days 
lagged, while Adam stayed religiously 
by his own door-stone lest he should miss 
her. He made curious compromises in 
his in-door work, striving to earn her 
approval of man’s housekeeping, and yet 
guessing how she must loathe untidiness. 
Sometimes he left the floor unswept, and 
then brushed it up in fevered haste, lest 
she come and find him doing it. But he 
made himself fastidiously clean in his 
own person, since that at least was due 
her. Toward the end of the third day 
he had an ache in his throat, the kind 
from which he had dumbly suffered in 
childhood when his mother used to go 
away at rare intervals to spend the night. 
Later it came again when she died; but 
he could not remember anybody else who 
had the power to summon it. 

At five o’clock on the afternoon of the 
fourth day it suddenly occurred to him 
that Angelica did not mean to come back 
at all. That certainty was like a blow 
in the face from a beloved hand. A great 
reproach welled up in him. It seemed 
incredible that any human being should 
treat another with such cruelty. He was 
standing by his door-stone when that 
conclusion struck him, and without a 
second’s delay he got his hat and went 
striding toward -the county road. No 
definite purpose moved his mind. He 
could hardly seek out the Hawkins fam- 
ily in pursuit of their alluring guest; 
but he was drawn magnetically toward 
even the airs enfolding her. He went 
straight across lots and over a swampy 
tract spanned by a little bridge; and 
there she was. It was like a miracle. 
She was sitting on a bank staring into a 
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“THe CRUST IS AS FLAKY AS EVER I SEB’ 


pool of black water, her chin on her hand, 
her elbow on her knee. The pang in his 
heart saluted her, and then kept beating 
on in a sickening joy and pain. Fear it 
held also, the delicious fear that threat- 
ens and denies. She was not in the least 
like the creature who had baited him 
that other day. Her.face had fallen 
into musing; the red mouth looked sad. 
The world was bourgeoning about her, 
but he could see, through that involun- 
tary comprehension of her which was a 
part of his nature, that her own thoughts 
had shut her away even from the spring- 
time. He had not paused in his swift 
progress, and these impressions flashed 
across his mind like the pageant from 


a moving train. At one plunging step 
she looked up, and the quiet of her at- 
titude broke as a ripple stirs within a 
stream. She did not utter a sound, but 
her eyes dilated, and she grew a little 
paler. Adam stood before her, breathing 
hard. He took off his hat and passed his 
fingers through his moistened hair. He 
spoke with bitterness: 

“You never meant to come!” 

Angelica had in that moment been 
summoning new forces. Her cheeks 
grew warmer. Her eyes were suddenly 
alive with something bound to mock at 
him. “Come where?” she asked. 

Instantly he remembered the taunt she 
had tossed him in farewell, and he 


A HERMIT 


eould not run the risk of hearing it 
again. “You said a lot of things to 
me the other day,” he began, shifting 
his ground. 

“Pid 1?” answered the girl, innocent- 
ly. “Did I talk too much ¢” 

“You said a lot about my going 
with Melissa!” 

“Oh no! I guess I didn’t do that. I 
don’t care anything about your going 
with Melissa.” 

“T do!” He was passionately desirous 
of proving his point. He would protest, 
explain. She must believe him. 

“Oh, do you? I’m real sorry. But 
it’s too late now. She’s married to Silas 
Beane, and he ain’t the kind of man 
to give her up.” 

Again she was trying to hurt him. 
Ile knew that, and looked at her in an 
acquiescent helplessness. She seemed to 
be equipped at every point with stings 
warranted to wound. 

“T swear!” he cried. And then some 
strange impulse made him add, “If you 
ain’t a little devil!” 

Her face crinkled up into a bewilder- 
ment of fun. If she was a little devil, 
it was plain she liked to be. She rose 
and patted her hair into place. A show- 
er of green things had fallen on it from 
above. They were the drift of the grow- 
ing year, and somehow, seeing them so 
tangled there, the spring choked Adam, 
and he felt the foolishness of talk. This 
woman creature had turned him into a 
mass of quivering sensations. She hurt; 
she delighted. She was his tormentor, 
his angel, his heart’s darling, and his foe. 
Great burning tears came into his eyes. 
The impossibility of her understanding 
at this point—nay, the impossibility 
of quite understanding himself — kept 
him silent and made his bruised heart 
doubly sore, 

“You're real polite,’ remarked An- 
gelica. “I guess I'll be going.” 

She turned demurely and walked away 
from him. Adam walked after. He 
could not call to her as he had the other 
day, because that somehow seemed to be- 
long to the man he was, and was no 
longer. He could only endure these queer 
feelings within, and march along, fit- 
ting his stride to her irregular pace. 
They kept the black cart-path, enlaced 
above and fringed with ferns below; 
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but when they neared the border of the 
bushes where the open meadow lay be- 
yond, the girl stopped. Her voice quiv- 
ered a little, as if she felt some new 
mastery; but she chose her words from 
the same mocking vocabulary. 

“You better not go any further,” 
she said. 

“Why? Question and answer seem- 
ed to him significant. His voice 
was trembling. 

“Somebody might see you!” 

“What’s the harm in that?” 

“Ain’t you hiding?” she asked, in- 
nocently. “If you come out among 
folks, you won’t be a hermit any more. 
Good-by.” She walked a step without 
looking at him, and Adam overtook her. 

“Stop!” he said, and she stopped, 
though she did murmur to herself, 

“The idea!” 

“You seem to think I’m no kind of a 
man because I said that to Melissa,” he 
began. “Perhaps I ain’t. I don’t lay 
claim to much. I want to ask you this: 
What would you say if a man said it 
to you?” 

The girl turned, in a quick access of 
feeling. She looked straight into his 
face, and her eyes were burnings “I 
should say,” she flashed, “that I didn’t 
care whether I was happy or not—if I 
liked him.” 

The landscape seemed to engulf her, 
she was so swiftly gone. The fringing 
birches closed as she melted into them, 
and the air betrayed no echo of her step. 
Adam did not follow. He turned about 
as quickly, and went back to his lake. 
It was without conscious resolution that 
he strode into the little house; yet there 
was no shade of indecision in what he 
did. Tle opened the cupboard door and 
took out the seanty relies left from food 
which had of late contented him, and 
piled them in a milk-pan. These he 
earried out of doors and dumped in a 
hollow where the birds were accustomed 
to find provender. The water thrown 
from his pail, he gave one swift glance 
about him for anything perishable that 
might not be left behind. There was a 
blue apron hanging by the door. His eye 
fell upon it, and he flushed deeply, with 
rage at his heart. It was an insignia of 
disgrace, and he seized it in his hands as 
if to tear it. That instant he remembered 
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“Now,” SAID SHE, “I HOPE 


that it was his mother’s apron, and he 
rolled it with a remorseful tenderness 
and thrust it on a cupboard shelf. Then 
he went out, shut the door upon the life 
he had been living, and walked away 
without one look behind. Neither had 
he apprehending eyes for the woods 
where such months of seclusion had been 
passed, though now they were full of 
a great significance. Twilight was com- 
ing, and peace enwrapped them like a 
garment. There were little rustlings and 
stirrings among green leaves, although 
the breeze had fallen. 

The sharp liquid peep of frogs came 
from the distance, and a nearer shrill- 
ing kept the measure. 

Adam had at one time felt that he was 
as much a part of this elemental har- 
mony as he could be of anything. He 
had learned unformulated things out of 
it, out of the look of the sky and the 
way the wind blew, out of long level 
reaches of land. He had not been happy, 
because with his strange, tumultuous 
nature he was not happy anywhere; but 
here at least there was peace, and he had 


FOLKS "LL GIVE UP TALKIN’” 


not meant to be drawn from it into that 
turmoil tolerated by other men. But now 
,some note had sounded, clear and com- 
pelling, out of the myriad noises of the 
moving world. It was for him. The 
imagined sound of rushing sap and the 
greatening of leaves, that universal move- 
ment of the growing year, had seemed 
to him the most significant thing created; 
but suddenly that potency yielded as an 
army parts for a chieftain with banners, 
and he must answer. He had with- 
drawn from life. He must return. But 
this was not thought within him: only 
a resistless impulse that sent him, with 
a whirring in his head, straight back 
to his old home. ‘There, arriving af- 
ter six o’clock, he opened the house to 
the renewing air. A man on a passing 
team gave him a cordial, “ H’are ye?” 
and that night the news spread that 
Adam had come back. 

Melissa Beane, straining the milk in 
the dairy, heard it from her husband, 
and her meek face flushed a little. 

“Now,” said she, in her tepid way, 
“T hope folks ‘ll give up talkin’.” 
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Her husband, scented from the barn 
and oxlike in good-humor, set down the 
last milk-pail and took a spear of hay 
from his trousers. He pulled it absorb- 
edly through his fingers and fell into the 
process serving him for thought. Silas 
was a clumsily chiselled figure, all hon- 
esty and good-will. “Might as well,” 
said he. “I never knew what all this 
hurrah-boys was about, anyhow.” He 
lounged away to wash his hands, vaguely 
soothed by Adam’s return to life. A 
certain disquieting feeling had hung 
over him that he was in some fashion 
responsible for this hermit business, and 
he had an impression that the sooner 
everybody settled down to their farming, 
the better. 

Melissa drew a sigh over the milk. 
She, too, had been more or less puzzled 
by the little drama where she had played 
so dazed a part. Adam had always em- 
barrassed her by his queer ways and 
panies over nothing; but she had a kind- 
ly feeling for him, and she was easier 
in her mind now that he had assumed 
the ways of men. 

That night Adam went to bed without 
any supper, and next morning he tramp- 
ed to Sudleigh, five miles away, took 
some money out of the bank, and bought 
a horse and wagon. Then he drove five 
miles farther and asked old Betsy Nor- 
cross to come and live with him. Betsy 
was overjoyed. She had known him from 
a baby, and she was used to all his ways. 
Nothing he did was comprehensible, and 
nothing was wrong. She hastily packed 
her little hair trunk and dressed herself 
in her best. She was a slender creature 
with a peaked face, most loving eyes, and 
a quizzical mouth; and she wore a rusty 
erape shawl and a bonnet that locked 
as if it had been built by some eccentric 
and untidy bird. Now she mounted the 
wagon in wu state as exalted as a bride. 
Adam took his place beside her, and they 
drove away. Betsy was thinking how 
well Adam had suited her, and he sud- 
denly remembered how perfectly she had 
suited him. 

“Say, Betsy,” he began, as they drove 
under the quickening elms, “could you 
stay right along?” 

Betsy nodded, brimful of happiness. 
Because she was silent, Adam looked at 
her, and she nodded again. 
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“Would you stay if there was some- 
body at the head of the house?” 

Betsy darted a look at him. “ You 
goin’ to git married?” she asked. 

“Would you stay?” repeated Adam. 

“Law, bless you, yes!” said Betsy. 
“Tm real glad. That ’ll be complete.” 

Betsy cleaned the house, and she and 
Adam set about the business of life. He 
bought cows and a yoke of oxen, and, 
though late, began his planting. The 
neighbors dropped in at odd times, and 
one after another they got used to his re- 
turn. The women would borrow a cup 
of yeast from Betsy and ask a careless 
question, and they found her loquacious 
on every topic save what concerned 
Adam. When he met them, men or wo- 
men, he was so commonplace that his 
“crazed spell” dropped into abeyance. 
It seemed like the vanity which is less 
than nothing in the face of this great 
creature who walked about his farm 
doing deeds with an unerring hand. 

But Adam hardly knew what he was 
thinking in those days while he harness- 
ed himself to the needs of earth. He 
was perhaps not thinking at all. Only 
he was throbbingly conscious of the 
spring life about him, like the god Pan 
set to plough furrows, feeling the earth 
riot and surge and tremble, and yet 
ploughing and ploughing for a purpose, 
and not even willing to escape. He said 
very little to old Betsy; but she set his 
food before him and made the house a 
miracle of neatness. Nobody told her 
when the bride would come. Nobody 
had told Adam either, even his own hot 
purpose; but the old woman and the 
young man worked together with equal 
paces and according aim. 

All this time Angelica Payne, growing 
a little paler hour by hour, sat within- 
doors, sewing. Her aunt wondered at 
her, because an errant will had always 
taken her out into the woods and fields 
at any interval of the day or night. 
Melissa was worried, and begged her to 
drive or walk; but Angelica denied them 
gently, and sat by the window with head 
bowed over her seam. 

* Now what you want to make so many 
things for?’ said her comfortable aunt. 
“ Trimmed to the nines, too! Anybody’d 
think ’twas your settin’ out.” 

One night when the planting was all 
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4 done and the year was still between to-morrow?” asked Adam, as if he in- 
i promise and its bloom, Adam made him- quired about the weather. : 
k, self very clean, and started out along “Yes,” said Angelica, like one speak- Be 
q the county road. Old Betsy watched ing out of a dream. ! 
4 him away. She made fantastic gestures “Should you rather I’d come and see 
j at his back, translating her good-will; you at the house a few times first?” 
then she sat down on the steps and “Oh no!” said Angelica, “not unless 
t thought of life—chiefly what a big baby you’d rather.” 
Adam had been, and what a freckled “You know what folks ‘ll say about 
i boy. Betsy was happy. She often said me! They'll always remember I was 
she had better luck than most, because queer and went off into the woods!” 
‘ she had always lived with her own kind “Yes,” said Angelica. She was lean- 
of folks. ing her head against his arm, and think- 


Adam walked along, neither fast nor ing his coat smelled of the earth, th« 
slow, and in the darkening turn of the spring earth with its imperious promises. 
road where the pines meet and there is “They may say I couldn’t get Me- 
the sound of running water, he saw An- lissa after all! Can you get along 
gelica Payne. She was dressed in white, with that?” 


and her face was very pale. The dusk “Not get Melissa?” she repeated, ab- 
4 was thin enough for him to see how sently. “ Poor Melissa!” 
black and soft her eyes were, and how They stood silent, the dusk sifting 


i still she carried herself. She looked like down about them. Angelica, in a flash, 
a bride, and a great tenderness calmed _ recovered her old fire. 


his manner toward her. She seemed “Do you s’pose you’re going to make 
very little and very young, something me happy?” she asked, audaciously. 
| miraculously accorded him to protect as The silence thrilled like unknown, 
well as to adore. She walked up to him, poignant speech. Adam was meeting 
{ and he took her hands. his hunger for her, his certainty of 
“Did you come to meet me?” he asked having found something which was all 
her gently. his own. 
“T don’t know,” said Angelica. “I “JT don’t believe I care,” said he, 
came.” Their hearts beat thickly, but “whether I do or not.” 
they beat with an according measure. Then he lifted her until her eyes 


“Should you be ready to marry me by were level with his, and kissed her. 


“Fools rush in...” 


7 BY CURTIS HIDDEN PAGE 


i ¢)" fool sailed westward till he found a world; 
" 





One found new worlds within the mind of man: 
The eynics called Columbus charlatan 
And burned Giordano Bruno! .... Who unfurled 





:) The heavens like a scroll, that men might know, 
e But foolish Galileo? .... Who began 

¥) Our new free art and thought and social plan, 
7! But that poor outeast crazy fool, Rousseau ? 


There is one toast the future ages drink 

i Standing!—To those who dare, rush in, and die!— 
Those who defy all rights and break all rules, 

Who fight impossible battles, and who think 

True thoughts—at whom with one accord we cry, 

t “The fools, the fools, the fools!”—God bless the fools! 
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The Manners of the Past 


BY S. G. TALLENTYRE 


once more flourishing and now 

more decayed than the literature 
of Etiquette. There was a period when 
it formed the whole library of woman. 
Manuals’ (oh, what little, worn, brown, 
faded manuals, with their long s’s and 
their whimsical spelling!) on the Eti- 
quette of Love, on the Etiquette of Dan- 
cing, “ Of Complements,” “ Of Carving,” 
“Of Visits to a Great Person,” “If we 
have a faculty in singing, playing upon 
the Musick, how we are to demean ”— 
formed the study of Corinna’s waking 
hours and the nightmare of her sleep. 

The gallants of the court of his blessed 
Majesty King James II. had a little work 
on “Certain Ways of Deportment ob- 
served among all Persons of Quality,” 
newly revised and much enlarged for 
their benefit. 

An American boy, called George Wash- 
ington, compiled from various sources 
“Rules of Civility,” from which the 
future President of a republic did not 
omit admonitions to a respectful de- 
meanour towards the great, the titled, 
and the rich. 

In the eighteenth century and the most 
famous and infamous Etiquette Book 
ever written, my Lord Chesterfield, with 
tears in his eyes, as it were, was im- 
ploring Philip Stanhope not to “ dis- 
tort his features” with laughing, and to 
“loll genteelly.” 

The little soul of Fanny Burney was 
hedged in by the convenances. The 
notorious immorality of a certain Royal 
Duke, who, in his cups, on his birthday, 
danced the fat ladies-in-waiting round 
and round the room, was not half so 
shocking, even to her virtue, as that 
painful breach of decorum. The women 
who sobbed over Clarissa almost forgave 
Lovelace, for being what Mrs. Skew- 
ton would have called “Such a gentle- 
manly creature.” 

All Miss Austen’s prim little heroines 


Toe is no branch of literature 


are the most orthodox worshippers of the 
great god Manners. 

Till within fifty years of the present 
day, pious ladies, without the slightest 
sense of humour and with the very high- 
est intentions, were recommending the 
Christian virtues to the Young Lady as 
imparting “elegance of mind,” acting as 
the “choicest cosmetics” upon the com- 
plexion, and endowing her with a fasci- 
nation of address literally impossible to be 
resisted by the opposite sex. 

As a means of vivifying history, as a 
lively, running commentary on the times 
of our grandfathers and grandmothers, 
as bringing to life the men and women 
who look out of old portraits and lived 
and died two hundred, a hundred, fifty 
years ago, they are unrivalled. 

They shatter, indeed, not a few illu- 
sions. What more charming figure than 
the gallant at the Court of the later 
Stuarts—the most delightfully wicked, 
polished, witty, courtly, accomplished 
gentleman in history? With his love- 
locks and his silk stockings, his bons 
mots, politesse, savoir-faire, his plumed 
hat always in his hand, and his exquisite 
bows and compliments, he has been fre- 
quently held up as a model to the de- 
generate youth of the present degenerate 
age. Yet Erastus required rules, pain- 
fully plain-spoken and minute, to assist 
him in every phase of social life. 

At meals, he had to be earnestly warn- 
ed not to drink the soup from his plate; 
and reminded that positively “ Some are 
so nice that they will not eat Potage or 
anything of that Nature, in which you 
put your spoon unwiped, after you have 
put it into your mouth.” 

On the next page he had to be told 
that “it is uncivil likewise at the Table 
of a Person of Quality to put up any 
fruit or Sweetmeat into your Pocket.... 
unless you be pressed and Commanded,” 
and that “you must not lick your 
Fingers, your Knife, or your Spoon.” 
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The youth was further informed that, 
at meals, what the Rvtles of Civility 
plainly expressed as Hawking and Spit- 
ting were not to be indulged in—to ex- 
cess; and it was announced as a general 
axiom that “persons whose discourse is 
nothing but about their diet are cer- 
tainly Epicures, sensual, and of mean, 
ungenerous Education.” 

When he came into the drawing-room 
—what a beautiful picture one has in 
one’s mind of a_ seventeenth-century 
Grandison who never spoke to a woman 
but in the language of a fine and chival- 
rous compliment, now unhappily extinct! 
—the real Erastus had to be informed that 
“it is not becoming in a person of quality 
when in the Company of Ladies to handle 
them roughly....to kiss them by sur- 
prise; to pull off their Hoods; to snatch 
away their Handkerchiefs; to rob them of 
their Ribbands and put them in his Hat; 
to force their letters or books from them ” 
—until he had been introduced to them. 

It was added that some of the Fair were 
so strangely constituted that they quite 
resented being “Smack’d and Teas’d” 
by a young man with whom they were 
not acquainted. 

The necessity for such rules reveals 
how much of the barbarian lay hid under 
the gay coat and lovelocks. Even those 
mad escapades under the Merry Mon- 
arch, recorded by one Samuel Pepys, and 
described by the Etiquette Book as 
“ Frolicks,” do not show better how very 
thin the butter of civilization was spread. 
“Rules of Civility,” if they do nothing 
else, draw away the veil of glamour 
through which some still see picturesque 
England of the past. 

The Etiquette Book itself lowered the 
veil of glamour before Erastus paying 
his addresses to the young person of his 
ehoice. In chapter eight he suddenly 
turns into an entirely different person, 
and from an untamed barbarian becomes 
a most accomplished prig. What must 
Corinna have thought of a youth who 
had Smack’d and Teas’d her on the pre- 
vious evening, beginning a morning call 
(Corinna being “in her Closet painting 
Mignature ”) with, “I beg, Madam, your 
Ladyship’s Permission to prophane the 
Temple of the Muses with my Unworthy 
Presence”? The Etiquette Book does 
not solve this problem. Corinna rises to 


the occasion, and replies in the very 
longest words in or out of any dictionary, 
She is painting a Seapiece. After three 
pages of palaver (the chapter is en- 
titled “Of Complement”) Erastus is 
permitted to look over her shoulder, and 
boldly hazards, a propos of the sketch, 
“Tf I mistake not, ’tis a Tempest, or 
some Harbour in the Sea.” There is, to 
be sure, a good deal of difference between 
these two objects; but Corinna is so 
pleased that her “ Waves and Froth upon 
the Strand ” have not been mistaken for 
a Flock of Sheep or a Fall of Snow, 
that she delightedly accedes, “*Tis true. 
Sir. ’Tis so”; and permits Erastus to 
enquire how a Lady of her Sweetness 
“eould hit so exactly an Element so 
rough and impetuous?” The conversation 
progresses in the same strain. Erastus has 
been warned in a previous paragraph not 
to compliment the Fair on their beauty, 
as they will be aware of it without any 
assurances from him; but on their in- 
telligence, as, since that is always weak. 
compliments on its strength and subtlety 
are sure to be acceptable. Conversation I. 
ends with Erastus pressing his plumed 
hat to his heart, chasséing and croi- 
séing in front of Corinna, and observing, 
“Your goodness is but thrown away 
upon so inconsiderable a servant; I am 
amazed at the excess of it. Your ser- 
vant. Your servant,” and bowing him- 
self out. 

Conversation II. has the chill off it. 
Conversation ITI. is tepid; and IV., ac- 
tually warm. 

In fact, before the end of IV. Corinna 
is declaring that she is so little accus- 
tomed to such discourse that she posi- 
tively does not understand it. (Which is 
exactly what one would have expected her 
to say.) Whereon Erastus rises to the 
occasion and assures her that he has 
been so taken by her charms that he has 
not had time to offer her any substantial 
proof of the sincerity of his feelings. 
(Which is perhaps the best excuse ever 
invented for not having given the be- 
loved a present.) 

Did the seventeenth-century Eras- 
tuses and Corinnas really learn thes 
polite periods by heart, and fire them 
off at each other as rapidly as possible 
for fear they should forget them ? 

Some of those bygone lovers at ‘east 









must have bent their heads over the little 
brown book and laughed. What dried 
old fossil heart could have made up rules 
so ridiculous, and put into warm young 
lips sentiments so bald, so formal, and 
so lifeless? The lovelocks mingled with 
Corinna’s English curls for a moment, 
as they read and laughed, and laughed 
again, and looked up into each other’s 
eyes with the look which gave those 
forced and chilly courtings the lie. 

In Conversation V., Corinna, who, like 
Rosalind, appears to be of a very oncom- 
ing disposition, opens the entertainment 
by observing that she should never have 
believed that a person of such simple 
merit as herself could have fixed the at- 
tentions of a cavalier of such good taste 
as Erastus. 

To which, to be sure, there is nothing 
at all left for Erastus to answer but that, 
if he has any good taste, it is only shown 
by the extraordinary admiration he feels 
for Corinna’s virtues and person. After 
this, the two set to partners, as it were, 
bow, croisent, chassent, repeat “ Your ser- 
vant, Sir,” and “ Your servant, Madam,” 
until they are tired of it,—croisent, 
chassent, set to partners once more, until 
Erastus flies “in transports of joy” 
(this is his expression) to gain the con- 
sent of Messieurs, Corinna’s parents. 

There is no section which provides for 
the Etiquette of Married Life. In the 
playful fancy of some persons, particu- 
larly novelists, Erastus and Corinna went 
on scraping and pirouetting to each other 
to the last hour of their lives—Erastus 
complimenting a withered and _ faded 
Corinna on her eternal youth and bloom, 
and Corinna flattering a stiff and rheu- 
matic Erastus on the exquisite elegance 
of his perpetual bows. 

In the chapter entitled “ How we are 
to Demean When We Have Audience of 
a Great Person,” Erastus, polite as a 
lover, might have served as a model for 
Lord Chesterfield himself. The poor 
young man began by being particularly 
instructed that “ At the Door of a Prince, 
Lord, or Great Person it would be rude 
to knock.” He was only to “ seratch,” 
and “expect patiently.” If nobody came 
(which the Etiquette Book admitted was 
exceedingly likely), he was to go further 
off the door, “lest we be taken and 
thought to be listening, or spies, than 
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which nothing is more offensive to per- 
sons of Quality.” How long he was to 
expect patiently is not revealed. But it 
could not have been forever, as the next 
paragraph is particular in instructing 
him not to come “dancing in” to the 
presence of the Superiour, nor “ stamp- 
ing too loud upon the Planchers, nor 
drawing his legs after him, nor march- 
ing, nor keeping time with his head or 
his hands ”—prudent instructions, as, 
had Erastus adopted any of these modes 
of entrance, it seems likely that the 
Superiour would have mistaken him for a 
lunatic, and had him ejected. 

The long passages, breathlessly implor- 
ing passages without stops, in which is 
impressed upon Erastus the management 
of the Hat and the Bow in the presence 
of the Great, are quite tearful in their 
anxiety for him to Demean properly on 
these enormously important points. 

His hat was not only to be doffed to the 
Great Person, but to the Great Person’s 
chair, bed, and portrait. It was to come 
off “as often as in the discourse his 
Lordship’s name be mention’d, the name 
of any of his Relations, or of any Person 
of Quality that is intimate with him.” 
If his Lordship “chanced to 
Erastus was “not to baw! out ‘ God bless 
you, Sir,’ but pulling off your Hat, bow 
to him handsomely and make that obse- 
eration to yourself.” He was to bow 
himself out “without much clutter,” 
when he thought the Superiour had had 
enough of him. Should his Lordship be 
so vastly condescending as to accompany 
him to his coach, Erastus, having bid- 
den the coach follow them, was to walk 
with his host as far as he chose to go, 
“bowing handsomely with the body ” the 
whole time. 

If any one is to be more pitied than 
Erastus in these terrible interviews, it is 
certainly the Superiour himself. It is 
impossible to help wondering if he was 
ever so exasperated by the tedious per- 
fection of his guest’s manners as to for- 
get his own, and to throw something at, 
or do some damage to, that well-oiled, 
automatie doll. 

Having been duly warned that “it is 
rude to be sleepy or doz’d in company,” 
Erastus was next instructed that when 
a “Jewel or other Curiousity is shown,” 
he must be cautious of admiring it too 
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much, for fear people should think he 
had not been used to Curiousities; while 
“on the other side you must not be too 
cold and indifferent in commending 
them,” as that “ would look like Moros- 
ity, and as if you repin’d at the Felicity 
of the owner.” 

It was furthermore stated that to look 
at any person sideways was a mark of 
contempt; to look him in the face a 
want of respect; and that the only really 
proper thing was to look at him—in the 
waistcoat. (To this was cautiously added 
that to familiarly punch a Nobleman in 
that region often gave him offence.) 

The whole of this section forms a per- 
fect Crammer for Cringers. All the 
minute directions given to the young 
gentleman (“this work cannot have re- 
lation to any but the gentry,” says the 
preface, haughtily) on the art of wheed- 
ling and coaxing the great would be 
wearisome to quote. But if “to admire 
mean things meanly ” be a perfect defini- 
tion of a snob, it also ably defines Erastus. 
He was to respect the Superiour for his 
trappings, for his Valets-de-Pied (Eras- 
tus was particularly begged not to call 
them simply footmen), for his fine house 
and great name; for his influence at 
Court, and his high place in Politicks. 
He was to deny his best friend and his 
deepest conviction for my Lord’s raised 
eyebrow of scorn. He was to “ conform” 
(the Etiquette Book worded it thus) to 
my Lord’s joy or grief, pleasure or dis- 
pleasure, approval or dislike. He was 
to be no more a man, but a bent soul 
as well as a bent back, worshipping shows 
and shams, money and power, the fine coat 
with never a question as to the heart it 
hid. How different the seventeenth cen- 
tury must have been from the twentieth, 
if it needed books to teach it meanness, 
so common and easy! 

There were many more Rules of Ci- 
vility for Erastus’s benefit. There were 
chapters on Letters, wherein he was 
warned against “ Seraphical terms,” and 
the “Fantastical Styles which cannot 
mention a Fly nor a Footman without a 
Metaphor.” There were chapters “On 
Listening to the Musick,” which were 
plainly founded on that first and best 
Manual of Manners, the Book of Ecclesi- 
astes. There were chapters “On the Art 
of Raillerie.” “On Behaviour in Church,” 


on “ How in our walk with a Noble Per- 
son, and how we are to salute” (sic). 
There was one section which sternly told 
the wretched pupil that if any one asked 
him “to make of Verses,” he was imme- 
diately to comply: “as a denial savours 
too much of the Mercenary, and shows 
that you would be paid for what you do.” 
There were chapters on Balls, with the 
word Congy figuring largely and often. 
There were chapters on Flattery, and on 
the cool and indifferent demeanour to be 
preserved on being left a fortune—as if 
you were used to it and came into several 
every week. There were sections on Com- 
ity and Affability—Comity urging Eras- 
tus to be certainly amusing, but by no 
means a Fool. There were chapters on 
Wit and Happie Phrases. There was the 
Etiquette of Clothes and of Kissing; of 
Condescending and Snubbing; Etiquette 
to Superiours and to the King; the Eti- 
quette of Washing and Dressing, of 
Combing the Hair and Paring the Nails; 
and if there was no Etiquette of Sleeping 
and Dying; that was only because in those 
acts even a manual of Politeness could 
not prevent Erastus from being natural 
at last. 

Every little brown book finishes with a 
Reflection on Behaviour in general. No 
little brown book ever perceived that ap- 
pearances proceed from realities, and that, 
in the long-run, no one seems gracious 
and courteous unless he is so. As hardly 
any of the old educators saw that the 
foundation-stone of a good bringing up is 
to convince the child of your love, and, 
that conviction established, the love may 
walk itself out in severity or indulgence 
with results often equally good, so in the 
Etiquette Book hardly any one under- 
stood that the foundation-stone of good 
manners is to be perfectly natural. 

These ideas did not gain ground until 
long after Erastus’s day. Perhaps they 
have not a very firm footing even now. 
Erastus was succeeded by the Georgian 
beau, who drank more and bowed less 
than Erastus, and approached, in some 
respects, a very little nearer to what used 
to be called a perfect gentleman. 

To the eighteenth century belong the 
most delightful works on manners ever 
written. For what are the Spectator, the 
Tatler, and the Guardian but the most 
charming of all commentaries on the cus- 
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toms, modes, foibles, of the most attract- 
ive age in history ? 

Addison, the gentle censor, the serene 
moralist, the easiest, gentlest, courtliest 
writer of any time or country almost, sits 
in judgment, half grave, half gay, on the 
manners of the day. With him is round- 
faced Sir Richard Steele, who wrote 
against Drunkenness in that paper of his 
from the strong vantage-ground of a 
large personal experience, and who had 
not the less a spirit most kindly and gen- 
tle, and a reverence for goodness and 
purity too rare. 

All the follies of the women and the 
econceits of the men came before that 
tribunal. The Distended Petticoat, the 
eoy little Hood, the Long Sword, Com- 
plaisance in Conversation, the difference 
between a Fine Gentleman, a Pretty Fel- 
low, and a Beau, Snuff-Taking, Raffling- 
Shops, the Tucker abandoned and the 
Sleeve rolled to show the whitest necks 
and the fairest arms in the world, Coun- 
try Etiquette, Simplicity of Ornament,— 
a thousand things. No picture of the 
times is more complete. It is the very 
trivialities which make it so lifelike. 


And with all its details it presents a 


broader and nobler conception of the Art 
of Manners than had ever been drawn 
before it. It is Steele who is the first 
to assure the Fair that one may have “a 
nimble pair of heels, a full-bottomed wig, 
a laced shirt, an embroidered suit, and a 
pair of fringed gloves,” with a soul little, 
vulgar, mean. “A finished gentleman is 
perhaps one of the most uncommon of all 
the great characters in life,” he adds, 
with a sigh. He is only reproducing 
Erastus when he sketches Tom Courtly 
—“T, who know him, can tell within half 
an acre how much land one man has 
more than another by Tom’s bow to him. 
Title is all he knows of honour, and 
civility of friendship.” 

Those last words might have been 
taken as a motto for Lord Chesterfield’s 
Letters. Yet even that celebrated Eti- 
quette Book has unconsciously pleaded 
the cause of better modes and morals 
than any my Lord knew of. For the 
life of the writer was the finest argument 
against his writing—and he was that 
most salutary of examples, the Humbug 
Found Out. Was it only old Samuel 
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Johnson who scornfully dismissed those 
too careful bows and smirks as “ the man- 
ners of a dancing-master ”? There must 
have been a host of lesser men who esti- 
mated them as justly. “It would be ill- 
bred to tell people that one sees through 
them; and therefore they flatter them- 
selves that they are not seen through,” 
says Horace Walpole. So Horace went 
on inviting Chesterfield to breakfast at 
Strawberry Hill, and spoke of the Let- 
ters as having “reduced the folly and 
worthlessness of the world to a regular 
system.” Were old Sarah Marlborough 
and my Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
taken in by my Lord’s exquisite oblige- 
ance, flattery, savoir-faire? Not one 
whit. Those qualities bought for him, 
after years of patient cringing, the “ cold 
civility ” of his master George II.; and 
the bitter hatred of that better man than 
the King—Caroline the Queen. 

The Letters were published at last out 
of spite to damn my Lord’s character; 
and did it so effectually that he has come 
down to posterity as the perfect picture 
of a finished fraud, and, what he would 
have thought far worse, as a remarkable 
proof of that shrewd saying that “to be 
agreeable one must not be too agreeable.” 

There was a pause in the literature 
of Etiquette when Lord Chesterfield had 
gone where to be “ shining and showish ” 
"an avail man no more. 

The care of the behaviour passed soon 
from the hands of men into the hands of 
women; and serious aunts were long busy 
in damning as inconvenable all the oc- 
cupations by which the Young Person 
might possibly become a happiness to 
other people, and something less than a 
misery to herself. 

To-day, Etiquette is a very neglected 
quantity. The world either at last knows 
manners, or does not want to know them. 
Or has found out that good-breeding is 
not to be acquired through books, nor 
courtesy through many rules. The lat- 
ter-day Erastus may even have guessed 
that in the long-run it is as sure as death 
and fate that he will appear to wise and 
simple, to great and little, exactly what he 
is. And in the long-run it will be found 
with him, as with all men, that the only 
manners which are not idle are “the 
fruit of loyal nature and of noble mind.” 
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Dickens renaissance, or revival, and 

if it is nothing more than rumor, 
with little of the substance of fact to 
found conjecture upon, still it has its 
interesting suggestions, in the way of a 
question or two. Are there really such 
things as literary renaissances or revivals; 
and if there are, how and when do they 
come? Do they follow after a large or a 
little lapse of time? Are they partial or 
entire resuscitations, or are they no re- 
suscitations at all, but only renewals of 
the sort of literary impulse which eventu- 
ated in this or that author whom we sup- 
pose to be made alive again? How far 
are the phenomena voluntary, and how 
far involuntary ? 


. | ‘HERE has lately been rumor of a 


I 


Not so very long ago, say two or three 
years, there was general talk of a Byron 
revival. The talk seemed to follow upon 
Mr. Henley’s strenuous labors in pre- 
paring a new edition of the poet’s works, 
with some hard knocks in several direc- 
tions for those who did not agree with Mr. 
Henley. But the affair ended in talk, as 
it began, and the revival of Byron still 
remains for a generation less jaded with 
material enterprise than ours to effect. 
It is doubtful whether a much greater 
number of people read Byron now than 
read him before his renaissance was 
proclaimed. We are still crude enough 
to enjoy the poorer stuff in Byron 
which gave him his popularity, but ap- 
parently we prefer the stuff as character- 
ized by the chemistry of our own time, 
and would rather have it in the prose of 
our romantic novelists than in the rhythm 
of Byron. The poetry in him is as much 
wanted now as it was when it was be- 
lieved so much more in quantity than it 
ever really was. 

Somewhat earlier than the prophecies 
of the Byronie renaissance, there were 
promises of a revival of Pope; but Pope 
did not materialize as advertised, though 
no date was fixed, and the poet’s fame 
was given a wide range of time in which 
to renew itself. There was some good 
reason to expect it to do so, for togeth- 


er with the recrudescence of our taste 
there has been a revival of the love 
of neatness and point, of literary finish, 
of academic correctness, and the other 
things that formed the body in which 
that vivid spirit dwelt in its own time. 
No one can read Pope without feeling 
his lasting charm, but apparently not 
enough people read him to enable us to 
have back in its old supremacy an ideal 
which so long dominated English verse. 
A good deal of energetic incantation 
has resulted in getting above-ground the 
ghost of the elder Dumas, which his wor- 
shippers invoked as the best imaginable 
defence against realism. But the elder 
Dumas was something in the nature of 
a literary Trust, rather than an individ- 
ual author, and the success of his renais- 
sance may be regarded as one of the fre- 
quent reversions of taste in one epoch 
to the taste of another epoch, rather than 
a personal or individual revitalization. 
In fact, it seems always to be not this 
or that author who revives, but the spirit 
of this or that author’s age; and the 
eclectic character of our period is evinced 
in the variety of its reversions to the 
taste of former periods. We have Scott 
again in the better qualities of the ro- 
mantic revival, and Dumas in the worse, 
as we have in the heroical romances of 
Mr. Anthony Hope and his imitators a 
renewal of the taste which inspired Scu- 
déry, and Calprenéde, and others in the 
seventeenth century. An age so eclectic 
as ours likes a little of everything, and 
together with the recurrences of crudity 
and vulgarity and malsanity, we have had 
visitations from some of the finest and 
rarest intelligences of the past. It is un- 
deniably true that the enjoyment of Jane 
Austen’s novels was never so great, rel- 
atively or positively, as in this day, which 
is so unlike her own in its general com- 
plexion. She might almost be said now, 
for the first time, to be in the full pos- 
session of her primacy as the most deli- 
eate and perfect of the realists. Edi- 
tion after edition of her novels appears, 
and there is no end to the books which 
work over and over the simple facts of 
her tranquil life, without tiring the read- 
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ers who can never be tired of reading 
about her, and who imagine a novelty 
into the familiar material as often as it 
is presented. 
II 

It seems rather early to resuscitate the 
interest once so widely felt in the novels 
of Anthony Trollope, but if we may take 
the very pretty edition of his works now 
issuing from Mr. John Lane’s press for 
a sign, that able and agreeable writer’s 
renaissance is near at hand. There could 
be no wholesomer influence evoked from 
the world of literary spirits, not even 
that of the great George Eliot herself. 
Thackeray can scarcely be said to have 
suffered an eclipse from which he need 
be specially summoned, for he has never 
ceased to be a cult, and the same thing 
may be said of Hawthorne. Both these 
masters have been continuous in their 
hold upon their respective followings, and 
though they are alike in noth{ng else, they 
are alike in having neither cf them crea- 
ted a school, as, for instance,’Dickens did, 
and have survived in their readers and not 
in their imitators. It will be interesting 
for the future critic to note how long 
they will have kept their hold, but up to 
the present moment they are apparently 
of a property which holdg whatever share 
of human attention it figt appealed to. 

We do not know thathey were of a 
more enduring mood tha% the other writ- 
ers whose lapse and rise seems to have 
taken place, but it is imaginable that the 
peeuliar ethicism of each is more 
tinuous in humanity from generation 
to generation than the conditions upon 
which the repute of their more baromet- 
rical contemporaries depended. It is not 
evident that they more fully embodied 
the spirit of an epoch, for if that were 
so they might now be enjoying a renais- 
sance, instead of an uninterrupted im- 
mortality. They cannot, for instance, be 
either of them compared with Shakspere 
or Milton, either for the nature or the 
substance of their performance, though 
they are still less like the authors who 
have fallen into abeyance and then risen 
from it than like these greater masters. 

In the renaissances of Shakspere and 
Milton there was distinctly the revival 
of an epochal spirit. They both passed 
into neglect, and remained there ignored 
by the “great” world and the literary 
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world until the revolution of mind brought 
them again into the light. They came 
back because they were a part of the life 
of the race, and shared its rejuvenescence 
through its contact with nature. The re- 
turn of Milton to polite favor was ap- 
parently the effect of Addison’s successive 
studies of his work in the Spectator, but 
this itself must have been an effect of 
the strong underlying sense of Milton’s 
greatness, which had never ceased in the 
English heart. It was all the stronger 
for the depth to which it had sunk, and 
remained hidden during the irreligiosity 
of the ages that followed the intolerable 
reign of the Puritanie conscience, in a 
sort of pagan rebellion against it. The 
reigns of the second Charles and the sec- 
ond James, Anne, Mary and William, 
and the first two Georges, had buried 
the seed deep in the muck of their immo- 
rality, but the muck was fertilizing it 
and enriching it for a loftier and longer 
growth. It must have been because Ad- 
dison knew of the great moral love of 
Milton, which had never really died, that 
he began to write of him, though he seem- 
ed to have the sole courage of his time 
in declaring the majestic beauty of Mil- 
ton’s poetry. He had the fortune to do 
that, and he has had the reward of people 
who do things at the right time. It was 
easy after him for critics to recognize 
the greatness of the Puritan poet. As 
things are always working together, and 
never singly, for good or for ill, the con- 
sensus of the ethical and intellectual im- 
pulses was for religion in poetry; and 
in due time there came Cowper and 
there came Wordsworth, true heirs of 
Milton’s spirit, in one sort, as Keats 
was in another. 

The revival of Milton to have 
been the effect of a volition,. but it was 
really no more so than the revival of 
Shakspere, which cannot be traced to any 
such endeavor for the public enlighten- 
ment as Addison’s charming criticisms 
were. Professor Lounsbury shows in his 
excellent study of “ Shakspere as a Liter- 
ary Artist” that there never was a time 
when Shakspere was not largely known 
and largely loved by the English people, 
though‘all the while he was decried by 
English criticism, patterning upon French 
taste, and would have been ignored, if it 
were possible at once to ignore and decry 
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a poet who fell so far short of the re- 
quirements of convention. The universal 
acceptance of Shakspere as the greatest 
dramatic poet who ever lived is there- 
fore hardly a renaissance. Simply, he 
continued, and the criticism which de- 
cried but could not ignore him discon- 
tinued. He was in the highest sense a 
survival, and not a revival, and if he 
survived with all his faults, he was all 
the more evidently a survival. He lived 
and his crities died; but at the time when 
it became evident that he was move alive 
than he had ever been there was a great 
revival of a certain spirit, call it medie- 
val, or call it romantic, or call it Eliza- 
bethan, to welcome him, just as there 
was the revival of a religious spirit, in 
the world grown sick of its irreligiosity, 
to welcome the survival of Milton. It 
would be interesting to ask what was the 
respective share of these two greatest of 
the English poets in moulding the body 
and inspiring the soul of the poetry which 
lived from the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury almost throughout the nineteenth, 
and died, if it has died, in Tennyson. Pos- 
sibly it might be truly answered that the 
share of Milton was almost as great as 
the share of Shakspere, but a truer answer 
yet might be that in the full recognition 
of their greatness popular love and schol- 
arly criticism were reconciled. 


Ill 

This answer is not invalidated by the 
fact that Milton has since been suffer- 
ing an obscuration (perhaps through an- 
other lapse of the religious feeling) which 
has not befallen Shakspere. It remains 
true that they are both survivals and not 
revivals, in the sense of the supposed or 
imagined revival of Dickens. But has 
Dickens ever really been dead? It ap- 
pears that during all the time which has 
passed since criticism ceased to employ 
itself with him as a palpitant question 
a vast popular interest has been so throb- 
bingly alive to him that it has been easy 
for such as opposed any mention of his 
defects to down his censors with the fact 
that there never was a time when he 
was so widely read. Perhaps this was 
not a true fact, though it served the pur- 
pose as far as a true fact could, and did 
not vitally affect the question of his de- 
feets, or the opinion of his censors. Still, 


the rivival when it comes, if it comes. 
may very well turn out to be a survival. 
as much as that of Milton, or as much 
as that of Shakspere. If it is coming, a 
notable characteristic of its approach is 
that it has not been heralded by the 
wild beating of tomtoms, the war-dancineg 
and ghost-dancing of the painted roman- 
ticists, or the weird rites of the critica] 
medicine-men who performed their in- 
cantations over the quiescent form of the 
elder Dumas, and bade it rise and live. 
There has been no such boom for Dick- 
ens as even the Addisonian boom for 
Milton. There has so far been no- 
thing apparently volitional in the Dick- 
ens revival, in the return of his vast 
fame, which once penetrated and im- 
bued the whole English-reading race, 
into the cultivated consciousness. 

One would like to interrogate the 
formidable Presence, and entreat it to 
say where, in what vague realm, it had 
fared, far from the world in which its 
former subjects fancy themselves to have 
kept on having their being. Would it 
be offended, would it stalk away, would it 
be gone and not answer? Probably, and 
until it has more distinctly materialized 
than it has yet, the inquiry would be 
premature. But in the mean time it is 
highly imaginable that down there, among 
those lower intelligences where it has 
been acknowledged all this while that we 
fancied it was quite rejected, because we 
no longer rendered it the old allegiance, 
it must have missed the homage, at once 
fanatical and enlightened, which we used 
to pay it up here. 


IV 

It was a very curious mood, and now 
seems as remote as something of infinite- 
ly farther date, but it prevailed almost 
unbroken from 1840 to 1870. Men lived 
fully into it who could remember their 
fathers in it, and who read to their well- 
grown children the stories which had first 
had power upon them from their fathers’ 
reading. There was, of course, a time 
when the Dickens worship was at its 
height, but it was so long at its height 
that it would not be easy to fix the hour 
of its unquestionable supremacy. He 
had written a very few books when he 
first came to these shores, to be bored 
like a prince with our attentions, in which 
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there was more heart’ than we could 
ever put for a prince; and after he left 
these shores, his returnisig censures shook 
them with a continental indignation. 
There was more sor*ow than anger in our 
indignation with Dickens; his criticisms 
wounded and grieved us more than they 
offended, for we were all his lovers then; 
and when, more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury later, he came again, the author of 
many books, he met a welcome almost as 
universal as before. . He met even a wider 
welcome, if numbers were counted, and 
this might be regarded as the supreme 
moment of his fame. 

We were reading him 
if not as fondly as before, 
very, very few of us who 
as to impeach his pathos in favor of his 
humor, which formed the first critical 
attack upon his perfect acceptance. We 
were still so far from the hour when it 
could be said that much of his humor 
was forced, that mest of us returned to 
the profession of .entire faith in his 
pathos; and there was not a voice lifted 
in question of his art among us when he 
paid us his last visit, in 1868. 

There were, however, few ideas of lit- 


as admiringly 
and there were 
had got so far 


erary art in that day which were not of 
the crudest, either in America or Eng- 
land, and it was settled by universal 


suffrage that Reade and Dickens and 
Thackeray were the great masters of 
fiction, and George SEliot was next them 
in an inferior rank: and Anthony Trol- 
lope was only ans entertaining writer 
whose extraordinar) fidelity to life was 
hardly a virtue. ‘Imagination of the 
kind which makes-helieve was accounted 
the great thing in that crude day, and 
imagination of the kind that bodies-forth 
the known was a hing not understood 
at all. That was tke amusing and amaz- 
ing day when even in France it could 
be said, in condemnation of a landscape, 
“©’est un bon portrait,” but it was just 
before the day when to paint good por- 
traits of nature lecame the ideal of 
French landscape. To paint good por- 
traits of human nature became the ideal 
of French fiction, of Russian fiction, of 
Norwegian, of Spanish, of Italian fiction, 
though it is still far from being the ideal 
of American and Efiglish fiction. To do 
that is not yet supysed among us to be 


imaginative, and ix that crude day-be- 
N 
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Dickens established 
in a sovereignty which seemed as unques- 
tionable as it was unquestioned. 

It would scarcely be possible to im- 
part a conception of his hold upon the 
fancy, the feeling, the parlance, the re- 
ligion, the political economy, of his con- 
temporaries. People talked and lived as 
well as read Dickens. The accidents of 
experience were verified and valued by 
constant comparison with the incidents 
of his invention. Characters of one’s 
acquaintance in the flesh were ascertained 
to be real characters or not according as 
they resembled his characters in print. 
Mr. Pickwick, Dick Swiveller, Quilp, Lit- 
tle Nell, Mr. Toots, Paul Dombey, Mr. 
and Mrs. Dombey, Mrs. Chick, Miss Tox, 
Serooge, Trotty Veck, Simon Tappertit, 
Dolly Varden, Miss Miggs, Peggotty, Lit- 
tle Em’ly, Mr. Dick, Dora, Traddles, Mi- 
eawber, Mr. Jarndyce, Little Dorrit, 
Flora Casby, Lady Dedlock, Harold Skim- 
pole, Mr. Wegg, Rogue Riderhood, Sami- 
vel and Tony Weller, are a very, very 
few, named quite at random, out of the 
innumerable types with which the Dick- 
ens worshippers used to match the in- 
habitants of the world outside his books in 
order to ascertain the likeness of the liv- 
ing to life. This was the case with the 
mere readers of his fiction. When it came 
to the writers of his fiction, they were 
willingly bound in even a stricter bond- 
It was not permitted them, on pain 
of public rejection, to write anything but 
Dickens, if they were young and ardent; 
and there was a whole body of Dickens 
literature, now long to dust, of 
which he was the heart. In time he came 
himself to write Dickensese, like his fol- 
lowers, and contributed to the body of 
their Dickens literature. 

In order to raise a laugh or a sigh, 
you had in that time only to name a 
droll or pathetic person in the illimitable 
Dickens drama, and the thing was done. 
It was an age of Dickens allusion, when 
to refer to this or that passage of his 
fiction served the purpose and saved the 
trouble of thinking and feeling at first 
hand. It was wonderfully simple and 
easy, and perhaps the rage that the Dickens 
votaries fell into when his divinity was 
first questioned was of the quality of the 
indignation which springs from molesta- 
tion in the warm and easy fit of usage 
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in any sort. People who are accustomed 
to a certain costume, or diet, or ritual, 
or political conviction, bitterly resent 
question of it, and wish to make mar- 
tyrs of the mugwumps who propose to 
examine the grounds of their content. 
But of course there was something finer 
and sweeter than mere indolent acqui- 
escence in the devout acceptance of Dick- 
ens. It had prevailed so long that it was 
consecrated by the tenderest associations 
of most of the sect. Their childish fancy 
had been nurtured upon his fiction, they 
had made love in its terms, their homes 
had borrowed a charm from the homes in 
his books, their bereavements were united 
by sympathy with the sorrows of the be- 
reft in this Dickens story or that. In a 
measure which could hardly be stated 
without the effect of wild extravagance, 
he characterized the sentiment of his 
time, and people resented doubt of the 
sentiment which he largely created as 
well as characterized in them, as if it had 
been invasion of their dearest rights. 
Vv 

But Dickens could never have had his 
tremendous hold (which we are instruct- 
ed from time to time he has never really 
lost) upon the English-reading world of 
his day if he had been merely a great 
literary mannerist, a prodigious conven- 
tion as to how life was to be looked at 
in fiction, a sentimentalist of reach as 
wide as the whole surface of human na- 
ture. He was something far greater and 
better than anything of either kind. In 
the first place, he had a wonderfully dra- 
matic talent, not of the finest or truest 
sort, but the strongest. He did make 
things live upon that vast and thickly 
peopled stage of his, and he religiously 
respected the illusion of their incentive 
among all the actors. They might be 
puppets, but he never called them so; 
they might be melodramatic, and for 
good or bad they mostly were, but they 
were never undramatic. He never felt 
them so, and he never suffered the spec- 
tator to feel them so. 

He was true to them; but, better than 
this, he was true to certain needs and 
hopes of human nature. He showed such 
tenderness for the poor, the common, the 


hapless and friendless, that one could 
not read his books without feeling one’s 
heart warm to the author, and without 
imbibing a belief in his goodness, which 
survived distinct proofs of his peccabil- 
ity. Long after he appeared not quite 
the unselfish and generous fount from 
which such kindness as his ought logi- 
cally to have flowed, he kept the respect, 
or the show of respect, which he had al- 
ways cherished for those needs and hopes 
of human nature. His work made al- 
ways for equality, for fraternity, and if 
he sentimentalized the world, he also in 
equal measure democratized it. We fan- 
cy it was the instinctive and often un- 
conscious democracy of Dickens which 
did much to endear him to Americans, 
whom otherwise he took little pains to 
endear himself to; and we could wish 
him back in his old influence for that rea- 
son if for no other, at a time when our 
earlier and nobler ideals of nationality 
seem to be endangered as at present. 

We do not suppose he can ever return 
in all that influence, but in some measure 
of it the reading world might well re- 
joice in his return. His black was very 
black, his white was very white, and all 
his colors were primitive, but he paint- 
ed an image of life which was not wholly 
untrue, though it was so largely unlike. 
In parables, often grotesque and ex- 
travagant, he taught a morality sane 
and simple and pure. Nobody was mis- 
led as to what was right and what was 
wrong by any of his representations 
of conduct. He told a sort of fairy 
story, with people ostensibly of the actual 
world for the elves, the gnomes, the kob- 
olds, and all the other impossible little 
folk, good and bad; but the principles, 
always somewhat excessive, which ruled 
them and prevailed at last were such as 
our personal acquaintance, and perhaps 
our veritable selves, would be the better 
for obeying. So if there is to be a 
Dickens revival, if the king is to come 
into his own again, the Easy Chair will 
not be the last to get itself wheeled to 
some convenient -point, well out of the 
press, but favorable for seeing and wel- 
coming the sovereign romancer back. It 
would not like to prophesy how long he 
would keep his crown on his head. 


Gditor’s Study. 


I 

T sometimes happens that what the 

editor says in the Study is misunder- 

stood. Thus some time ago he ex- 
plained why the serial novel had held so 
important a place in magazine literature, 
and he raised the question to what ex- 
tent and how long this form of publica- 
tion could be maintained, even intima- 
ting the possibility that it might some 
time cease altogether—that is, when, in 
some more or less remote future, the 
magazine would be more interesting 
without it than with it. The editor 
seemed so hopeful of such a future, from 
the steady development of magazine lit- 
erature, and so ready*to hail the event as 
the emancipation of the magazine from 
an unnatural dependence, that in some 
quarters his position was taken to be one 
of direct and immediate, antagonism to 
the serial publication of fiction. 

Really the antagonism was one of 
magazine readers themselves, shown in 
the fact that far less than half of them 
ever read a continued story, and the edi- 
tor, in the face of the. majority who 
might fairly object to a feature so use- 
less to them, was put on. the defensive. 
Out of respect for this majority he had 
some concessions to make, and it also 
seemed reasonable that fe should hold 
out such hope of relief as the prospect, 
even from an optimistic point of view, 
might seem to warrant. 

The idea of a book and that of a maga- 
zine are quite distinct, ‘each from the 
other. That was one of the concessions 
to be made. It is a confusion of these 
ideas to publish a bhookgin parts in a 
magazine, of whatever kit] the book may 
be — fiction, history, or Why, 
then, do we do it? 

The magazine, while it should be dis- 
tinct from the book, must have organic 
unity, not only in each i¢,dividual num- 
ber, but in the successic: of numbers; 
it must not degenerate into a miscellany. 
A periodical devoted to a specialty easily 
maintains this unity; but how secure 
consistency and harmony:.in a magazine 
appealing to every cultivated reader, and 
ministering to every interest of the gen- 


seience, 


eral culture by inspiration of ideals and 
by stimulation in the pursuit of these? 
This is not accomplished by distributive 
allotment of space—so much to history, 
so much to science, so much to matter 
of purely literary interest, and so on. 
Such distribution there must be, but 
something more is necessary—the prin- 
ciple prompting the selection of articles 
in these several fields must be quite dis- 
tinct from that which would control the 
selection in the case of a distinctively 
scientific, literary, or historical magazine. 
There is a limit to the degree of 
specialization. The purpose in view is 
not merely information, never informa- 
tion elsewhere readily accessible, but 
novel illumination, expansion of view, 
ph’ ssophical co-ordination—always in 
the general interests of culture rather 
than in those of the special student in a 
particular field. In thus keeping pace 
with a constantly advancing culture, so 
the pace be kept, the harmony takes care 
of itself. The difficulty is not so great in 
the fields mentioned as it is in fiction, and 
in that kind of essay which ranks with 
fiction. The short story, far more nu- 
merous and varied and far better than 
ever before, falls still far short of such 
excellence as would make it an adequate 
representative of what is best in fiction, 
so that it could, with satisfaction to the 
reader who cares for the best, hold its 
ground to the exclusion of the novel in 
a first-class magazine; and so long as 
it has this shortcoming the serial pub- 
lication of fiction will continue, if also 
the more excelleut novel be forth-coming. 
The short stories that would meet the 
necessary requirement in such a compe- 
tition are few and far between, and of 
those who write them, or during the last 
thirty years have written them, very few 
have won distinction as novel-writers, 
just as very few of the greatest nov- 
elists have excelled in the writing of 
short stories. 

For the present, at least, the serial nov- 
el is an essential feature of the magazine, 
not, as in a former day, because it is 
necessary in order to hold the reader’s 
interest from one month to another— 
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happily we do not need to confess to that 
degree of weakness—but because without 
it the best fiction is excluded from repre- 
sentation. The magazine is to this ex- 
tent a Court of Honor in the Exposition 
of Literature, that the best must be there 
for them that care for it. Even those ad- 
mirers of Mrs. Humphry Ward who will 
not read Lady Rose’s Daughter before 
its appearance in book form take es- 
pecial pride in the magazine where it 
temptingly confronts them in every 
monthly issue, so that to them its merely 
visible presence is not only a gratifica- 
tion, but an essential and appreciable ele- 
ment in the harmony of each number. 

This much at least is conceded to those 
who never read continued stories, that, 
without some compelling motive, not 
more than one at a time is given in 
this Magazine. 


II 


In another matter quite as important 
some remarks of the editor in these pages 
have been misunderstood. Because of 
his insistence upon the economy of art 
in short-story writing—the exclusion of 
irrelevant detail—he has been supposed 
to advise the curtailment of stories to 
the barest outline. Some writers, follow- 
ing this mistaken notion of the editor’s 
requirements, have submitted the mere 
syllabus of a story for the story itself, 
while others have offered mere fragments 
of stories. We complained of the “ con- 
ventional ” short story—the wholly made- 
up affair, with elaborately contrived se- 
quences and obvious conclusion — and 
declared it a thing of the past; there- 
fore in some quarters we were quoted 
as saying that the short story has had 
its day. 

The really good short story can hardly 
be said to have come into its day. Tak- 
ing all periodicals together, how many 
such stories appear in them during a 
year? How many of them have ever ap- 
peared? Creative genius is not often 
content with a scope so limited—it would 
make a world; and this, too, is what the 
reader most appreciative of genius would 
have. Fancy Shakspere attempting a 
curtain-raiser! The world-making in- 
stinet was so strong in him that if he 
wrote a sonnet, the continuing, expan- 
sive impulse compelled a series of them. 


Dickens must have been conscious of a 
kind of abnegation when he wrote a 
short story—even one as good as Th 
Cricket on the Hearth. 

But just as in poetry we have the 
lyric as well as the epic and the drama 
—lyrics, too, forever memorable—so in 
fiction we have the short story quite dis- 
tinct from the novel or the novelette; 
not a condensed novel, which is a mon- 
strous thing, but something which in its 
very conception takes a brief scope—a 
short wave-movement of passion, humor, 
or pathos. The oldest examples of the 
short tale belong to folk-lore; the old- 
est known is that of Joseph and his 
Brethren, standing out for all time as 
not only the typical story of a race, but 
one whose interest is as wide and ever- 
lasting as is the bond of kinship. 

The short story of pure fiction, though 
it has a distinction of its own, has never 
yet attained equality of rank with the 
great novel. It may be a perfect gem, 
like some of Hawthorne’s,—a marvel of 
ingenuity, like Poe’s The Murders in the 
Rue Morgue, or his Gold-bug,—a masterly 
whim, like Stockton’s The Lady or the 
Tiger?—but however brilliant or pro- 
found, it lacks the opportunity of the 
larger scope, the ampler development. 

Until recently the shortest stories by 
English writers were of considerable 
length, showing how firmly established 
among them was the habit proper to the 
novel. The best examples of the really 
brief short story have been French and 
American. The French writer takes 
naturally to the vivid and _ piquant 
sketch, and the American readily adopts 
the characteristic national habit of tell- 
ing little stories—a habit firmly estab- 
lished in our speech before it appeared 
in our literature. The simple conditions 
of early American life gave the racy 
anecdote and the narrative of adventure 
their primitive eminence. Our pioneer 
life not only cherished the story-telling 
trait, but furnished material for the 
stories, often sombre, if not tragic, but 
more frequently-humorous. It is easy 
to see from what matrix sprang the tales 
of the elder Dana, of Hawthorne, and of 
William Gilmore Sims,—also the pro- 
ductions of our long line of humorists, 
down to Mark Twain, Stockton, and Bret 
Harte. Poe and Irving stand in a class 
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not so sharply severed from European 
traditions; and we can readily under- 
stand why Dickens and other English 
writers to such a degree admiringly fel- 
lowshipped the latter, and why in France 
the former received singular apprecia- 
tion, being there the only American 
writer familiarly known. 

The art of short-story writing as rep- 
resented by such authors :is Maupassant 
and Gautier and Mérimée reached a high- 
er point of excellence than that attained 
in the work of their Américan contem- 
poraries, and there have be’n very few of 
our writers who in this field, have ap- 
proached Turgenieff and. Sienkiewicz. 
But for English-speaking readers the 
tield has been most satisfactorily occu- 
pied and almost monopolized by Amer- 


icans. In boldness of conception (though 
avoiding moral risk), ir sincerity of 


feeling, and in humor they ‘have sur- 
passed all others. 

Naturally the American magazine 
from the beginning’ availed cf this ad- 
vantage. Even the old-fashioned love- 
story so frequent in its pages—a simple 
romance, with little development of char- 
acter and no literary distinction, in which 
for the readers the beating of two 
hearts “was all the sound they heard” 
—was something unique, reflecting the 
simplicity of American domestic life be- 
fore the civil war. But even before the 
war a few writers of distinct literary 
ability, like W. D. O’Connor, J. D. 
Whelpley, Fitz-James O’Brien, Rose 
Terry Cooke, Harriet Prescott, Fitz Hugh 
Ludlow, and Edward Everett Hale, in 
the higher-class magazines, gave the short 
story a new development, which was 
afterward steadily carried forward by 
Constance Fenimore Woolson, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Helen Hunt, by the brill- 
iant group of new Southern authors, 
and by Bret Harte, Mary E. Wilkins, F. 
R. Stockton, Mark Twain, T. A. Janvier, 
Octave Thanet, Owen Wister, and by a 
host of recent writers who are making a 
new art in this kind of literature. 

Now the writers we have mentioned 
have gone as far as possible away from 
the “conventional” type, and only by 
this departure have they brought the 
short story nearer to its perfect day, dis- 
closing its wonderful possibilities, more 
especially in the development of what we 
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may call the subjective drama, thus dis- 
tinguishing it from the drama whose 
interest lies in outside happenings and 
events. And what infinite variety of hu- 
man feeling awaits the artist’s magical 
disclosure in this new world, formerly so 
little cherished by the writers of short 
stories, but really the old world of the 
great dramatists—the kingdom of the 
heart! Outward goals vanish. The 
heroes whose object is the achievement 
of fame or of fortune are of little ac- 
count to the creative artist: the soul’s 
aspiration; the charm of character; the 
moment of joy or of whose 
spring is in the heart’s desire for the 
best things—these are everything. Those 
who read Mr. Elmore Elliott Peake’s 
story, “The Coming of the Piano,” in 
our May number, found in it a beauti- 
ful example of this kind of art. 

Thus, while the short story can never 
have the ample development and bounty 
of the novel, still at its best it has a 
unique charm, and it has a wider audi- 
ence than the serial. 
not exclude the deep and pregnant mean- 
ing. It does not exist for any specific 
moral intention, yet, like the best novel 
and the best essay, it nourishes ideals. 
It depends for its interest upon feeling 
—including our sensibility to humor and 
pathos and to “the touch of nature ”— 
rather than upon ingenious invention or 
even a brilliant manner. It has every 
variety of motif and various degrees of 
elaboration, from the downright story to 
the simplest sketch. 


Ill 


In criticism of some remarks in a re- 
cent study concerning the nature-sketch, 
we have received the following: 


sadness 


Its brief scope does 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

If the purpose of a magazine is the conser- 
vation of literature and the most effectual 
recording of valuable information, then your 
stand as taken in the April issue of Harper’s 
is a fatal one to both propositions. 

Accepting literature to be happy thoughts 


happily expressed, it is apparent that 
crudity of thought clumsily expressed 
must necessarily be declined, and here 


comes in a most important consideration, 
against which all editors wi!l stoutly rebel, 
but ineffectually. Crudity of thought is 
not an outeome of ignorance only, and bol- 
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stered by names that have acquired promi- 
nence when, in saner moments, excellence 
has been the outcome of their mental exer- 
tion, this same crudity of thought, even if 
not clumsily expressed, is palmed off upon 
the reader, with the editor’s connivance, as 
a genuine literary production. The au- 
thor’s name, and not the author’s excellence, 
has carried to profit and to print that 
which has no genuine value. This unhap- 
py condition is the part of 
the editor. 

On the other hand, clarity of thought, 
even though it lacks that literary technique 
which all admit is desirable, should receive 
more favorable consideration than it does, 
for the unanswerable reason that any nov- 
elty is valuable, if it gives the reader that 
best of all pleasure, the possibility of wan- 
dering, after perusal, into new regions of 
thought. Recalling, for novelty can always 
be recalled, a point of view that has never 
previously been his own, the reader revels 
in all the delights of a new world, and 
blesses him who has made this possible. 


cowardice on 


Again, you with significant plain- 
ness of speech, “ We will have nothing of 
nature that is not invested with human 
significance.” So be it. And by so much 
you rob the Magazine of a value not easily 
measured, and your readers, buying the 
periodical for profit as well as pleasure, are 
defrauded of a goodly portion of the former. 
“ Nature ” is a very comprehensive term, and 
“Man” is a very small part of it. He who 
rambles afleld, persistently considering his re- 
lation to what he sees and hears, hears and 
sees very little, and comprehends its signif- 
icance still less. Man cannot take his place 
wherever he chances to be’ as an enthroned 
king surveying the multitude of his sub- 
jects. To see the world aright, he must be 
one with them, and not one immeasurably 
superior, surrounded by them. Not a beast 
of the field, bird of the air, or any creeping 
thing but pursues its life’s plan without re- 
gard to man, except that the latter is its 
enemy, and its wit, greater or less, is exer- 


say, 


cised to overcome the machinations of the 
archenemy. To see nature aright, man 


must get outside of himself. that the scales 
may fall from his eyes. Occasionally this is 
done; an excellent result is obtained; and 
if this, in plain English, readily understood 


and read with genuine delight, is sub- 
mitted to you, for the very reason of its 


superiority over a vast deal of reiterated 
commonplace, it is banned as “ unavailable.” 
Taking you seriously, and I judge you 


would have no reader do otherwise, the re- 
turn of a manuscript—other than fiction— 
with a note of disapproval, is the letters 
patent of its excellence. ee ee 
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The writer of this letter is a genuine 
lover of nature, and the results of his 
careful observation have delighted many 
readers. His name would be a sufficient 
authority for any communication he 
might make in his own field. His judg- 
ment as to the editorial conduct of a 
magazine does not carry the 
weight, but, however harsh in 
sumptions, is worthy of respect. 

Passing over his remarks concerning 
the “editorial cowardice” shown in the 
preference of unworthy articles from au- 
thors of established reputation to those 
of superior value from unknown writers 
—a matter of mistaken judgment on his 
part due to ignorance of the facts—we 
will confine ourselves to the field that 
is within his knowledge. Nobody has a 
better right to speak ex cathedra concern- 
ing the study of nature. His plea for 
an interest in nature apart from any 
human association is legitimate; but 
such interest is not general—it is that of 
the special student; and the distinctively 
scientific periodical is the natural and 
proper medium of communication be- 
tween investigators in this field and the 
special class of readers interested in this 
kind of information. With a magazine 
not thus distinctively scientific there is 
a principle of selection which demands 
that the information shall be not merely 
special, but shall serve the interests of 
general culture. Many aspects of art 
would be interesting only to the special 
student of art; and the same thing is 


same 
its as- 


respectively true of literature. The 
magazine which appeals to cultivated 


readers generally cannot attempt to fur- 
nish elementary education in any field, or 
to elucidate facts simply as facts. When 
newly discovered facts lead to some new 
and illuminative co-ordination, the ap- 
peal ceases to be merely special and be- 
comes general, to the extent that it en- 
gages the attention of all thoughtful 
readers. It is quite in the natural line 
of selection that a nature-study which 
would especially delight our correspond- 
ent should be excluded from this Maga- 
zine, while another which would seem to 
him inferior should win a place because 
of a feeling in it to which often the 
specialist is atrophied, as Darwin con- 
fessed himself to be to imaginative ef- 
fects in literature and music. 
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Mr. Appledore’s 


BY HAYDEN 


OW that we're in the country, I 
shall get a flock of hens,” remark- 
ed Mr. Appledore, as he stood be- 
fore the open fire and gazed out 

the window and across the broad lawn. 

“What do you want of a flock of hens?” 
asked Mrs. Appledore, rather vaguely, keep- 
ing her place in the magazine with her 
finger, and following his eyes out of the 
window. 

“Well,” replied Mr. Appledore, slowly, 
and in a studiedly cheerily tone, “ we might 
hitch ’em to the surrey and go out driving.” 

“Oh, please don’t, Henry,” broke in Mrs. 
Appledore. “Of course hens produce eggs, 
and you—” 

“ Quite right, my dear, quite right. Hens 
do produce eggs,” interrupted her husband. 
‘[ see you’ve been reading up on hens in 
the cyclopedia.” 

‘Do hush, Henry. You want them for 
their eggs. But you know Uncle Dick al 
ways says that it’s cheaper to buy eggs 
than to keep hens.” 

“Of course. Eggs always sell at ten 
cents a dozen less than it costs to produce 
them. All men that keep hens lose money on 
them. We poulterers maintain our flocks 
simply for the society of the hen. Hens are 
so stimulating, and inspiring, and uplifting.” 

“You know what I mean, Henry. Ama- 
teurs can’t make them pay. What do you 
know about hens?” 

“T don’t know anything about hens. But 
we shall start even; the hens won't know 
anything about me.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Appledore, wearily, re- 
turning to her magazine, “I suppose you 
won’t be satisfied till you have tried it. I 
felt sure that as soon as we got to the coun- 
try you would be plunging into all sorts of 
foolish things.” 

‘My dear, be calm. The poor-house does 
not yet stare us in the face. I find that 
plain but serviceable hens can be bought for 
fifty eents apiece. I shall get a flock of 
ten—five dollars. If necessary, I will give 
up cigars for a week and smoke a pipe, and 
so make good the heavy outlay.” 

Mrs. Appledore was by this time deep in 
her magazine. After a moment she said, 
“ Yes,” with a gently rising inflection, which 
left it a question if she had or had not 
heard. Mr. Appledore waited a little longer 
and then continued: 

“T find on inquiry that James knows no- 
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Experience 
CARRUTH 


thing about hens, either. That’s the ad- 
vantage of bringing a man from the city. 
[ shouldn’t care to have a man around who 
knew more about hens than I do. We shall 
start with a clear field, and with every 
basketful of eggs we gather we shall also 
garner a basket of experience.” 

Mr. Appledore put on his hat and walked 
toward the village. He was not habitually 
a sareastic man—indeed, his nature was 
singularly gentle and agreeable—but like 
most people, he was peculiarly sensitive con- 
cerning things he knew nothing about. 

The subject of hens was one on which Mr. 
Appledore was not informed. He was city- 
bred, and though he had spent a reasonable 
part of his days in what passes for the coun- 
try, the time had not been devoted to a 
study of poultry in its various aspects. But 
now that he had a house in what approached 
closely to the country, it was but natural 





“HENS ARE INSPIRING AND UPLIFTING” 
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that his thoughts should turn in that diree- 
tion, especially as he was extremely fond 
of eggs at the table. 

On this occasion, just before reaching the 
village, Mr. Appledore stopped at the house 
of a man named Pudney, native to the re- 
gion, who was reported to have hens for 
sale. Mr. Appledore was prepared to pay 
the price, whatever it might be, but the man 
could not restrain his inherent tendency to 
* dicker,” and took a half-hour to expatiate 
on the excellence of the fowls, against a 
probable attempt to depreciate their value 
on the part of his customer. Eventually, 
however, he was persuaded to name his price 

seventy-five cents. 

“Send up ten,” was Mr. Appledore’s re- 
lieved answer, at the same time producing 
the money, much to the consternation of 
the man, who instantly saw that he should 
have asked a dollar. 

Mr. Appledore attended to some further 
business and returned home. He met Mrs. 
Appledore in the hall. 

“My dear,” she said, in a most amiable 
tone, “your hens came about ten minutes 
ago. I told the man to put them out by 
the barn. Did he mention to you that they 
are wonderful layers?” 

“ He hinted at it,” returned her husband. 


Mr. Appledore turned and went out. Then 
he strolled toward the barn. He was gone 
some time. and returned, looking slightly 
troubled. “I’ve been out to see the hens.” 
he remarked, in a careless tone as he came 
into the room where Mrs. Appledore was 
seated. “ They seem like a nice flock, but 
I’m uncertain about them. There weren't 
any eggs yet.” 

“Well, it’s almost four o'clock,” replied 
Mrs. Appledore. ‘Isn't it possible they all 
laid before they came?” ; 

“TI presume that’s the case,” said her hus 
band, in a more cheerful tone. “ But | 
rather hoped for some eggs for breakfast.” 

“T think I’ve heard Uncle Dick mention 
that hens usually lay in the morning.” 

“Yes, come to think of it, I’ve unde 
steod that’s their custom,” assented Mr. A) 
pledore. ‘“ Perhaps early in the morning 
We may have our eggs for breakfast, afte: 
all.” 

But Mr. Appledore was disappointed 
again, for he was obliged to admit, when hx 
faced his wife at the breakfast table, that 
there were still no eggs. They according] 
had some which had been bought at the 
store, which Mr. Appledore pronounced far 
from perfect, though they were in reality 
all that could be desired. Breakfast served 





“THE MAN COULD NOT RESTRAIN HIS TENDEN-Y TO DICKER"’ 
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“HE WENT 


to cheer him, however, and he predicted bet- 
ter things for the day. 

But that day and the next brought no 
results from the poultry. Mr. Appledore 
was by this time quite alarmed, and de- 
clared that the case demanded a consulta- 
tion of experts. He accordingly sent for the 
eloquent Pudney. This individual came, 
and made a long and critical examination 
of the hens and their surroundings, finding 
much fault with the latter, and praising the 
former highly. He then went away, and 
James spent the day under the direction of 
his employer in making the various changes 
in nests and roosts which had been declared 
by the man necessary. There were still no 
results for several days. The man was 
again summoned. This time he diagnosed a 
vague disorder in several of the fowls, which 
he described negatively as “not feeling 
right peart.” It came from change of 
drinking-water, he suspected, and he offered 
to send up a barrel of the blushful Hippo- 
erene produced by his own well. 

Mr. Appledore soon became more and more 
despondent in regard to the hens. Each 
morning at breakfast he abused the eggs 
set before him, and deplored the failure of 
his own fowls to come to his rescue. 

“T suspect,” observed Mr. Appledore one 
morning, “that if we ever get any benefit 


INTO THE COOP” 





from those hens, that we'll have to follow 
your first suggestion and use them in the 
carriage.” 

Mr. Appledore looked unhappy. “ Some- 
thing is going to happen to those hens if 
they don’t get down to business soon,” he 
said, darkly. “I think I'll send for that 
scoundrelly Pudney again. He’s got to ex- 
plain this thing, or I shall say some things 
to him.” 

“T think we’ve had too much of his ad- 
vice already,” returned Mrs. Appledore. “I 
don’t believe he knows anything about hens.” 

“He knows enough about them to pick 
out the ones to sell that don’t lay,” rejoined 
her husband. 

“Well, I should say that you and that 
man have had a fair chance with them,” 
said Mrs. Appledore, decisively. “I am go- 
ing to take them in hand myself. I’m going 
over to Waterville this morning, and I shall 
make it a point to see Uncle Dick and get 
some advice from him, and then I'll see 
what TI can do.” 

Mrs. Appledore swept out of the room, 
and Mr. Appledore went out and despatch- 
ed James for Pudney. 

“ Now see here,” said Mr. Appledore when 
the man arrived; “something’s got to be 
dene about these hens. Haven’t got an egg 
yet. You said they were famous layers.” 
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The man looked hurt, and spoke in gen- 
eral terms. Nobody’s hens wa’n’t doing 
what they oughter this spring. The wea 
ther had been agin’ ‘em. Still, he was 
forced to admit that these ought to be doing 
better than they were. He went into the 
coop, and the next moment came out, his 
face radiant. 

‘Say, did you notice that big yaller one 
on the middle nest?” 

“Yes; I’ve been watching her several 
days. She’s been on the nest all the time, 
and I’ve hoped she was going to lay.” 

“Lay! Why, she’s done laying! She's 
been laying and something has been steal- 
ing her aigs. Cats, prob'ly, or dorgs. 
She’s setting. What you want to do is to 
give her a setting of aigs and hatch out 
some young chickens. It’s the pullets that 
lay, after all—old hens ain’t never no great 
shakes. You want to hatch ail the chickens 
you can, and then you'll have pullets to 
lay.” 

“ About when can they be expected to be- 
gin?” asked Mr. Appledore, doubtfully. 

“Next spring, sure pop. February, 
mebby, if they’re well took eare of.” 

“ Well, we might try it. Shall I 
the store eggs?” 

“No. Been in cold storage, probly. ll 
sell you a fine setting of thoroughbreds. 
Gener'ly I get a dollar for ’em, but I'll let 
you have ’em for fifty cents, seeing’s you 
have had so much trouble.” 

Mr. Appledore assented, and the man 
trotted off after the eggs. When he return- 
ed he explained at length how the sitting 
hen demands quiet and seclusion above all 
things, and recommended moving this one 
into the carriage-house. This he accord- 
ingly did, placing her snugly in one corner 
behind a dry-goods box. She took kindly to 
it, and settled down to the somewhat ardu- 
ous and sedentary task before her. Mr. Ap- 
pledore hurried away to the city to keep 
an appointment. 

That night Mr. Appledore returned late, 
after his wife had retired. He was up the 
next morning a little after his usual time, 
but before going in to breakfast he slipped 
out to the carriage-house. The faithful fowl 
was still doing her duty. He returned with 
hope in a bosom long unwonted to the emo- 
tion. As he slipped into his chair at the 
table he observed an unusually large dish 
of eggs before him, and he scowled slightly. 

“Oh, don’t look so hard at the eggs, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Appledore, cheerily. 
“Those are not store eggs. I told you those 
hens needed my attention. Uncle Dick said 
they were probably laying in out-of-the-way 
places. I went out this morning and found 
a nest in the carriage-house with thirteen 
eggs in it. You and James have been very 
careless. T think, not to look there.” 

Mr. Appledore clutched the arms of his 
chair. Then he rose with set jaws and walk- 
ed out to the stable. “James.” he said, 
“oo down to Pudney’s and tell him that I'll 
give him twe dollars to come and take away 
all of these hens.” 
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A Kirk-yard Wooin’ 


HEN first my bonnie Jean I wooed, 
I looked, an’ sighed, an’ looked again; 
But hoo tae tell her that I lo’ed 
I didna ken. 


A wee bit blushin’ thing was she, 

An’ me a muckle sturdy stirk; 

But when at me she cocked her ee, 
Lord sake, what wark! 


If she but speired, “ Hoo hae ye been?” 
A palsy ower my tongue wad steal; 
I'd stutter, “ Tha-a-ank ye, Jean, 
Gey wee-ee-eel.” 


Or was I eatin’—kail or brose 
Went the wrang road wi’ sic a clack, 
My granny, startin’ frae her doze, 
Wad dump my back. 


“O what the deil am I tae dae?” 
Tae my dowg Rover aft I said; 
“T’ll be as auld’s Methusely 
Afore I’m wed.” 


Ae day, the Minister took for’s text, 
‘A’ things come tae an end, I see.’ 
I near cried oot, I was that vext, 
* Eh, what a lee!” 


Yet, as I sat there, hearin’ nocht, 
Glowerin’ at Jean wi’ half a sob, 
There cam intae my heid a thocht 
That did the job. 


The kirk was skailed, an’ gane the lave, 
When, stammerin’, I made oot tae say, 
“I’m gaun tae see my mither’s grave— 
Will ye gang tae?” 


We daundered mang the hillocks green 
Until we reached a weel-keept plot; 
* My fowk lie there,” says I. Says Jean, 

“A canty spot!” 


An’ then T up an’ did the deed. 
“Wad ye,” I says, “ like there tae lie?” 
Jean sidled nearer, hung her heid, 
An’ whispered, “ Ay.” 
Torquit MAacDOoNALb. 


Opulence 


HUNTING party of ladies and gentle- 

men were detained by a storm at the 
hut of a Virginia backwoodsman. Dinner 
being served, there was an embarrassing 
paucity of knives. 

The mother, wishing to impress her aristo- 
eratie guests, called in a commanding tone 
to her young daughter, “ Fetch some more 
knives, Sairey; vou know we’ve got thou- 
sands of ’em.” 

“Law, no, mam; they’s all thar! Thar’s 
‘Big Butch” and ‘Little Butch, and 
* Razor-Back,’ and ‘ Bunty.’ ” 

Mary RYAN. 
































A DIFFERENCE 


1// my clothes 


sake / 


PAKLOR BOARDER. “ 
LANDLADY. “ for the 
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land's 


A True Story 


SUNDAY - SCHOOL 
talking to the 
to animals, said: 
abuse a creature 


superintendent, in 
children about cruelty 
“Only a coward would 
that had no way of pro- 
tecting itself. Why, children,” said he, 
“T once knew a little boy who cut off a 
ealf’s tail! Think of it, children—took a 
knife and cut the tail right off! Can any 
one tell me a verse in the Bible that would 
have taught this cruel boy that he should 
not have cut off the calf’s tail?” 

After a moment’s silence, a small boy, 
with a “happy-thought ” expression, held 
up his hand. “ What is it, my boy?” asked 
the superintendent, hopefully. ‘“ What God 
hath joined ‘together, let not man_ put 
asunder,”’ responded the small boy. 

The superintendent was so impressed that 
he never brought his own verse to light. 

ALICE BEARDSLEY WHALING. 


Summer 


A RIOT in the rose-bush, 
A scuffle in the grass; 
The frightened flowers wonder 
If war has come to pass. 


A chatter and a clatter, 
A wriggle and a squirm, 
And all the row about a plump 
And juicy little worm. 
Ropert LoveMAN. 
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know, 


OPINION 


are made by Paquin.” 


1 always found packin’ just ruined mine!” 


The Exception 
HOLD a certain girl in mind, 
Not far above the mediocre: 
Yet, strange to say, I’m half inclined 
To yoke her. 


lovelier maid 


this bard’s horizon: 


In looks, “tis true, a 
Has often crossed 
More beauteous girls he’s often laid 
His eves on, 
she knows. 


and Richard Strauss 


But really, she’s no rara avis. 


Ibsen 


Rag-time appeals, and, I suppose, 
Dick Davis. 
One day each week she cuts pink tea, 
Departs this life of sweets and orchids 
And leads a club of twenty three 
Or four kids. 


But while most girls these charms possess 
She has an extra one that strikes me, 
Which others lack, I must confegs,— 
She likes me! ms 
That’s why I keep this girl in mind, 
In most things merely mediocre; 
That’s why I’m more than half inclined 
To yoke her. 


Metvitte Henry CANE. 
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Oriental Philosophy 


RICH man owed a poor man a sum of 

money, which he refused to pay. The 

poor man appealed to the Pasha, a friend 
of his. 

The Pasha sent and invited the rich 
man to visit him, and he came, as_ the 
Pasha expected, upon his very fine Arab 
steed. 

The Pasha received the rich man with great 
honor, and gave him the seat of honor in the 
corner of the divan, and then nodded to the 
black servant standing by the door, who 
immediately disappeared. 

Coffee and sherbet and nargilehs were 
breught in, and the rich man passed a hap- 
py morning, and was filled with self-satis- 
faction and content. 

Presently the servant returned, and hand- 
ed a purse to his master. The Pasha handed 
the purse to the rich man. 

* This is yours,” he said. “ It is what re- 
mained from the price of your horse after 
paying the debt which you owed to your 
poor neighbor.” 


MAN bought three pounds of meat, and 
brought it home to his wife to cook for 
dinner, and then went his way to his place 
of business in the bazars. The wife was 
hungry, and ate the meat. 
In the evening the man came home and 
asked for his dinner. 
“ There is no meat,” said the wife, “ fo 
the cat ate it.” 
tring the cat,” said the man, “and 
a pair of scales.” 
* Weigh the cat,” said the man. The eat 
weighed three pounds. 
“ If this is the cat,” said the man, “‘ where 
is the meat? And if this is the meat, where 
is the cat?” 


COUNTRYMAN entered the town just 

as the Muezzin was giving the call for 
prayer from the top of the minaret. 

‘I do not wonder,” said he, “that the 

poor man cries out on the top of that place. 
but how ever did he get up there?” 








“CUM GRANO SALIS” 
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NEPTUNE. “See dere, little girl, you gust stop crying in my ocean —il’s men: So. 





Sleight of Hand 


HE annual banquet 

of the Society of 
Loyal Teutons was wax 
ing old, and the waiters 
held close vigil over the 
silverware. Brauer es- 
pied Schnitz dexterously 
slip the diminutive spoon 
from the saucer of a 
demi-tasse into the secret 
recesses of a breast 
pocket. The demon ot 
avarice was aroused, 
but the watchful eyes 
of the waiters. barred 
emulation. Brauer arose 
in his place at _ the 
table. 

*Loidies undt chentle- 
men,” began Brauer, “I 
show you a trick. To 
show I am no cheat o1 
svindler, I pull up my 
sleeves. So. 

“Now I. toike dis 
leetle spoon from mv 
cup undt I pudt id 
in mine coadt pockedt. 
Se. Now I hold up both 
handts undt walk aroundt 
der table to Mr. Schnitz. 
So. Now I pudt mine 
handt in Mr. Sehnitz’s 
pockedt undt I toike oudt 
der leetle spoon. Dere, 
loidies undt chentie- 


F. A. Lewts. 
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AT THE RECEPTION 


“You don’t think Emma looks particularly happy? Well, it’s no wonder she is inconsolable to-night.” 
“Why ?” 
“Her new dress wasn't done in time to wear it, the maid lost one of her stick-pins, Jack hasn't proposed 
as she expected he would, and she doesn't like the kind of ice-cream they're serving.” 
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GARDENING UP TO DATE 


I] 41Y, what are you doing,” asked Johnnie of Jane, 
“With those bulbs ?” Said the earnest young maid,“ 1 am fain 


in municipal duties my sex to advance, 
So I'm going to raise some electric-light plants.” 


Satisfied 


E was a most persistent little mischief- 

maker, and was often rescued from trou- 
ble by his mother, who said to him, “ Well, 
Teddy, I hope you are satisfied.” One day 
he trotted down to the kitchen, where a 
maid was scrubbing, and leaning over a pail 
of soapy water, looked into it. Suddenly he 
lost his balance and fell into the pail. As 
he was being extricated, his mother appeared. 
* Mamma,” he sobbed, “ now I’s shatisfied.” 





A Soft Answer 


|! Was very hard to 
get little Constance’s 
brain quiet at night. All 
the unfulfilled mischiey- 
ous intentions of her 
busy day seemed to beset 
her after the good-night , 
blessings had been be 
stowed. 

One warm evening 
found her particularly 
frolicsome, and the five 
year-old elder sister com 
plained several times of 
her inability to get t 
sleep. Indignant at the 
repeated annoyance, thx 
mother called out: 

“You wicked girl! If 
you don’t behave’ I'll , 
come up stairs and pun 
ish you well—yes,” in a 
more savage tone, 








. 
* well.” i 
There was a_ patheti \ 
silence for a moment, ex ‘ 
cept for the cool tinkle of Re 
ice below. Then a resign i 
ed little voice floated » 
down the stairway, ; 
“When you tum up to bi 
beat me, mamma, won't ; 
you bing me a dass of i 
lemonade ?”’ 
Unmoved 4 


EORGIE’S aunt was 

greatly worried be 

cause he failed utterly 

to understand or appreciate anything not 
strictly practical, As a supreme effort to 
arouse him to better things she took him to 
Niagara Falls, and so arranged that their 
train brought them into sudden and magnifi 
cent view of the great wonder. On the car 
she watched him closely as the test drew 
near, and was delighted to see him glue his 
face to the window and remain _ riveted 
there. Then he turned to her with beaming 
countenance, and, pointing to a hill-side well 
in the background, “ Say, see them goats?” 





When Bettie Makes a Cake 


HEN Bettie, in a wayward mood, 
Resolves to make a cake, 
How quickly will the stoutest heart 
With apprehension quake, 
While all the people round about 
In silence stand and shake. 


No faintest murmur stirs the air— 
No murmur slow or quick; 

The fire no longer crackles then, 
No door-latech dares to click; 
The kettle’s hum is silenced, and 

The clock’s afraid to tick. 


A silence almost visible 
Fills every room and hall— 

No bit of space unoccupied 
*Twixt ceiling, floor, and wall,— 

The slightest tremot, Bettie says, i 
Will cause her cake to fall. 


And if it falls, what happens then? 
Forgive me if I take 
Another time to answer that, 
But for your good health’s sake 
Be warned, and keep supremely still 
When Bettie makes a cake. 
R. H. Mouton. 
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